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ADYEBTISBMENT 

TO THE 

THIRD EDITION. 



There is no material difference between this edition of the 
Typology and the Second. The alterations extend only to 
occasional corrections of the style, a few short additions to the 
text — ^which it is needless to specify — and the substitution of 
the last Section in Vol. II., on the Jewish Theocracy, for two or 
three brief and somewhat straggling sections, which seemed, on 
consideration, to form an unsuitable conclusion to the Work. The 
references made to the Work, since the last edition appeared, 
in the more solid productions of our current theological litera- 
ture — among which may be specially noticed, because travers- 
ing to some extent the same field, the Bampton Lectures of 
Mr. Litton, and Part First of Mr. Hardwick's "Christ, and 
other Masters'* — have commonly been in approval and confir- 
mation of the great principles maintained in the Typology. 
And if allusions and critiques of a different description are 
occasionally making their appearance, they have not, so far as 
they have come under my observation, been such, in respect 
either to thought or manner, as to call for any particular 
notice at my hands. 

The contemplated volume on Prophecy, referred to in the 
Preface to the Second Edition, was published in the course of 
last year. Various topics have there been discussed, which are 
closely connected with the subject of the present volumes; and, 
as regards the connection between New and Old Testament 
Scripture, the one Work may be regarded as the complement 
of the other. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The two volumes here offered to the public, are in substance a 
republication of those, bearing the same general title, which 
appeared, the one in 1845, the other in 1847; yet not without 
considerable differences. The principles brought out on the 
subject of Typology are, with a few slight modifications, the 
same in this as in the former edition, and the same view is con- 
sequently exhibited of the nature of the connection between the 
Old and the New Testament dispensations. The portion of the 
work, however, in which the principles of the subject are form- 
ally investigated, has been entirely re-written, and, by means 
both of omissions and additions, of alterations in thought and 
style, has been rendered more distinct in statement, and, it is 
hoped also, more clear and conclusive in argument. The remain- 
ing portion of the first volume, which treats in detail of primeval 
and patriarchal times, has been yet more materially changed, 
and by much the larger proportion of this part of the volume, as 
it now stands, differs from the corresponding volume of the 
former edition. Various fresh topics are here for the first time 
introduced, and in the discussion of others a more natural and 
appropriate method has been adopted. By adhering more closely 
to the guidance' of Scripture, and keeping more carefully in view 
the progression in the Divine plan, a better, and to my own 
mind at least, a more satisfactory view has been presented of 
both the religion and the history of the periods before the Law. 
Several things, which might otherwise appear to be defects in 
the earlier records of Scripture, and which have often been felt 
to be somewhat anomalous, are thus seen to be eniirely in place, 
and to have naturally arisen from the method of the Divine 
procedure. 

The second volume differs both less frequently and less mate- 
rially from the corresponding volume of the former edition. 
Occasional alterations, however, have been introduced through- 
out the volume; and several new sections have been added 
toward the close. A good deal of supplementary matter, closely 
connected with the main theme, has been thrown into the form 
of Appendices, a portion of which has already appeared else- 
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where, and a portion also belonged to the first edition. But th^ 
larger part of an Appendix, in the first volume of that edition, 
on the restoration of the Jews, that, namely, which treated of 
the prophecies understood to refer to the subject, has been 
omitted here. The chief reason for this omission is, not any 
change of opinion regarding the interpretation of those prophe- 
cies, but a conviction that the subject enters too largely into Old 
Testament prophecy to be quite satisfactorily discussed in so 
short a compass. And it is my intention, if time and opportu- 
nity are given, to institute a separate inquiry into the nature, 
function, and characteristics of Prophecy in general, in which 
occasion will be taken to resume what has been for the present 
withdrawn. 

In making the alterations and improvements above referred 
to, I have not overlooked either the suggestions that have been 
privately tendered, or the strictures that have appeared in the 
public journals. The latter have not certainly been always 
made in the most genial and courteous spirit; though I feel 
that, on the whole, much more is due from me of grateful 
acknowledgment than of reasonable complaint. And as in the 
historical survey, which forms the Introduction, I have deemed 
it needful to notice at some length a hostile attack in a periodi- 
cal on the other side of the Atlantic, I should not do justice to 
my own feelings if I did not also refer to a lengthened critique, 
which appeared in another Transatlantic Periodical — the Prince- 
ton Review — not less distinguished by the kindliness of its tone, 
than by the discriminative spirit of its remarks. It is impossi- 
ble, in the treatment of such a subject, to give universal satisfac- 
tion. And I have no doubt, that even where there is a general 
acquiescence in the views that have been unfolded, there may 
still appear, notwithstanding the additional pains taken to avoid 
them, certain faults and imperfections in the mode of execution, 
But in this respect, as well as others, impartial and compe- 
tent judges will not refuse a certain measure of indulgence, 
especially when it is considered how little has been hitherto 
done for the correct treatment of the Typology of Scripture, 
and through how many intricate and perplexing topics the path 
of inquiry necessarily leads. It may justly be deemed matter 
of thankfulness, if any solid footing has been gained in such a 
field, and if some of the more fundamental principles have been 
established with such a degree of certainty, as may be sufficient 
to prepare the way for further investigations. 

Fault has in some quarters been found with the extensive 
range of subjects embraced in the course of discussion, and 
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especially with the large space devoted to the consideration of 
the Law in the second volume. It might, no doubt, have been 
possible to have considerably narrowed the field, if the object 
nad been simply to extract from the earlier dispensations, such 
portions as more peculiarly possess a typical character. But to 
nave treated the typical in such an isolated manner, would have 
conduced little either to the proper elucidation of the subject 
itself, or to the satisfaction and enlightenment of intelligent 
readers. The Typology of the Old Testament touches at every 
point on its religion and worship. It is part of a complicated( 
system of truth and duty ; and we cannot possibly attain to a 
correct discernment and due appreciation of the several parts, 
without contemplating them in the relation they bear both to 
each other and to the whole. 

Some, on the other hand, will probably feel dissatisfied at the 
omission, or comparatively brief treatment of certain controver- 
sial topics, which are agitated in the present day, and which 
partly depend for their settlement on the view that is taken of 
subjects belonging to the Old Testament revelations. The pro- 
per object, however, of a work of this nature, is rather to lay 
a right foundation for the fair and legitimate use of Old Testa- 
ment materials in matters of controversy, than make application 
of them to every phase of doctrinal discussion that may arise. 
There are cases in which a certain application of the views taken 
of Old Testament subjects to present controversies, could not 
fitly be avoided ; but even in these it was necessary to keep 
within definite limits, to prevent the discussion from becoming 
unduly protracted. 

With these explanations, the Work, in its more enlarged and 
matured form, is submitted to the judgment of the Public, and 
commended to the blessing of Him, whose ways it seeks to 
unfold and vindicate. 

PATRICK FAIRBAIRN. 
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INQUIRY INTO THl PRINCIPLES OF TYPICAL INTERPRETATION, WITH A VIEW 
CHIEFLY TO THE DETERMINATION OF THE REAL NATURE AND DESIGN OF 
TYPES, AND THl EXTENT TO WHICH THEY ENTERED INTO GOD's EARLIER 
DISPENSATIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL AVD CRITICAL SFRYET OF THE PAST A5D PRBSENT STATE OF 
THEOLOGICAL OPINION ON THE SUBJECT. 

The Typology of Scripture has been one of the most neglected 
departments of theological science. It has never altogether 
escaped from the region of doubt and uncertainty; and many 
still regard it as a field incapable, from its very nature, of beinff 
satisfactorily explored, or cultivated so as to yield any sure and 
appreciable results. Hence, it is not unusual to find those who 
otherwise are agreed in their views of divine truth, and in the 
general principles of scriptural interpretation, difiering materially 
in the estimate they have formed of the Typology of Scripture. 
Where one hesitates, another is full of confidence; and the land- 
marks that are set up to-dav, are again shifted to-morrow. With 
such various and contradictory sentiments prevailing on the 
subject, it is necessary, in the first instance,^o take an historical 
and critical survey of the field, that from the careful revision 
of what has been done in the past, we may the more readily 
perceive what still remains to be accomplished, in order that 
we may arrive at a well-grounded and scriptural Typology. 

I. We naturally begin with the Christian Fathers. Their 
typological views, however, are only to be gathered from the 
occasional examples to be met with in their writings; as they 

VOL. I. 2 
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nowhere lay down any clear and systematic principles for the 
regulation of their judgments in the matter. Some exception 
might, perhaps, be made in respect to Origeh. And yet with 
such vagueness and dubiety has he expressed himself regarding 
the proper interpretation of Old Testament Scripture, that by 
some he has been understood to hold, that there is a fourfold, by 
others a threefold, and by others again only a twofold sense, in 
the sacred text. The truth appears to be, that while he con- 
tended for a fourfold application of Scripture, he regarded it as 
susceptible only of a twofold Beiise. And considered generally, 
the principles of interpretation on which he proceeded were not 
essentially different from those usually followed by the great 
majority of the Greek Fathers. But before stating how these 
bore on the subject now under consideration, it will be necessary 
to point out a distinction too often lost sight of, both in earlier 
and in later times, between allegorical and typical interpreta- 
tions, properly so called. These have been very commonly con- 
founded together, as if they were essentially one in principle, 
and differed only in the extent to which the principle may be 
carried. There is, however, a specific difference between the 
two, which it is not very diflScult to apprehend, and which it is 
of some importance to notice in connection especially with the 
interpretations of patristic writers. 

An allegory is a narrative, either expressly feigned for the 
purpose, or — if describing facts which really took place — de- 
scribing them only for the purpose of representing certain 
higher truths or principles than the narrative, in its literal 
aspect, whether real or fictitious, could possibly have taught. 
The ostensible representation, therefore, is either invented, or 
at least used, as a mere cover for the higher sense, which may 
refer to things ever so remote from those immediately described, 
if only the corresponding relations are preserved. So that alle- 
gorical interpretations of Scripture properly comprehend the 
two following cases, and these only: 1. When the scriptural 
representation is actually held to have had no foundation in 
fact — to be a mere myth, or fabulous description, invented for 
the sole purpose of exhibiting the mysteries of divine truth ; or, 
2. When — without Aoving any question about the real or ficti- 
tious nature of the representation — it is considered incapable as 
it stands of yielding any adequate or satisfactory sense, and is 
consequently employed, precisely as if it had been fahulmiSy to 
convey some meaning of an entirely different and higher kind. 
The difference between allegorical interpretations, in either of 
thiese senses, and those which are properly called typical, can- 
not be fully exhibited till we have ascertained the exact nature 
and design of a type. It will be enough meanwhile to say, 
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that typical interpretations of Scripture differ from allegorical 
ones of the first or fabulous kind, in that they indispensably 
require the reality of the facts or circumstances stated in the 
original narrative. And they differ also from the other, in 
requiring, beside this, that the same truth or principle be 
embodied alike in the type and the antitype. The typical is 
not properly a different or higher aense^ but a different or higher 
application of the same sense, 

Keturning, then, to the writings of the Fathers, and using 
the expressions typical and allegorical in the senses now respec- 
tively ascribed to them, there can be no doubt that the Father! 
generally were much given both to typical and allegorical 
explanations, — ^the Greek Fathers more to allegorical than to 
typical, — and to allegorical more in the second tnan in the first 
sense, described above. They do not appear, for the most part, 
to have discredited the plain truth or reality of the statements 
made in Old Testament history. They seem rather to have 
considered the sense of the latter true and good, as far as it 
went, but of itself so meagre and puerile, that it was chiefly 
to be regarded as the vehicle of a much more refined and ethereskl 
instruction. Origen, however, certainly went farther than this, 
and expressly denied that many things in the Old Testament 
had any real existence. In his Principia (Lib. iv.) he affirms, 
that "when the Scripture history could not otherwise be accom- 
modated to the explanation of spiritual things, matters have 
been asserted which did not take place, nay which could not 
have taken place ; and others again, which though they might 
have occurred, yet never actually did so.*' Again, when speak- 
ing of some notices in the life of Rebecca, he says — "In these 
thmgs, I have often told you, there is not a relation of histories, 
but a concoction of mysteries."^ And, in like manner, in his 
annotations on the first chapters of Genesis, he plainly scouts 
the idea of God's having literally clothed our first parents with 
the skins of slain beasts — calls it absurd, ridiculous, and 
unworthy of God, and declares that in such a case the naked 
letter is not to be adhered to as true, but exists only for the 
spiritual treasure which is concealed under it.* 

Statements of this kind are of too friquent occurrence in 
the writings of Origen to have arisen from inadvertence, or 
to admit of being resolved into mere hyperboles of expression. 
They were, indeed, the natural result of that vicious system of 
interpretation which prevailed in his age, when it fell, as it did 
in his case, into the hands of an ardent and enthusiastic follower. 
At the same time it must be owned, in behalf of Origen, that 

» Opera, VoL II., p. SS, Ed. Delarue. « Ibid., p. 29. 
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however possessed of what has been called "the allegorical 
fury/* he does not appear generally to have discredited the 
facts of sacred history; and that he differed from the other 
Greek Fathers, chiefly in the extent to which he went in 
decrying the literal sense as carnal and puerile, and extolling 
the mystical as alone suited for those who had become ac- 
quainted with the true wisdom. It would be out of place 
here, however, to go into any particular illustration of this 
point, as it is not immediately connected with our present 
inquiry. But we shall refer to a single specimen of his alle- 
gorical mode of interpretation, for the purpose chiefly of show- 
ing distinctly how it differed from what is of a simply typologi- 
cal character. We make our selection from Origen's homily 
on Abraham's marriage with Keturah (Hom. vi. in Genes.) 
He does not expressly disavow ius belief in the fact of such a 
marriage having actually taken place in real life, though his 
language most naturally bears that meaning; but he intimates 
that this, in common with the other marriages of the patriarchs, 
contained a sacramental mystery. And what might this be? 
Nothing less than the sublime truth, "that there is no end 
to wisdom, and that old age sets no bounds to improvement 
in knowledge. The death of Sarah (he says) is to be under- 
stood as the perfecting of virtue. But he who has attained 
to a consummate and perfect virtue, must always be employed 
in some kind of learning — which learning is called by the 
divine word, his wife. Abraham, therefore, when an old man, 
and his body in a manner dead, took Keturah to wife. I think 
it was better, according to the exposition we follow, that the 
wife should have been received when his body was dead, and 
his members were mortified. For we have a greater capacity 
for wisdom when we bear about the dying of Christ in our 
mortal body. Then Keturah, whom he married in his old age, 
is, by interpretation, incense^ or sweet odour. For he said, 
even as Paul said, 'We are a sweet savour of Christ.' Sin is a 
foul and putrid thing ; but if any of you in whom this no longer 
dwells, have the fragrance of righteousness, the sweetness of 
mercy, and by prayer continually offer up incense to God, ye 
also nave taken Keturah to wife." And forthwith he proceeds 
to show, how many such wives may be taken; hospitality is 
one, the care of the poor another, patience a third, each Chris- 
tian excellence, in short, a wife; and hence it was, that the 
patriarchs are reported to have had so many wives, and that 
Solomon is said to have possessed them even by hundreds, he 
having received plenitude of wisdom like the sand on the sea- 
shore, and consequently grace to exercise the greatest number 
of virtues. 
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We have here a eenuine example of allegorical interpretation, 
if not actually holoing the historical matter to be fabulous, at 
least treating it as if it were so. It is of no moment, for any 
purpose which such a mode of interpretation might serve, 
whether Abraham and Keturah had a local habitation amone 
this world's families, and whether their marriage was a real 
fact in history, or an incident fitly thrown into a fictitious nar- 
rative, constructed for the purpose of symbolizing the doctrines 
of a divine philosophy. If it had been handled after the man- 
ner of a type, and not as an allegory, whatever shade of mean- 
ing might have been ascribed to it as a representation of gospel 
mysteries, the story must have been assumed as real, and thai/' 
act of Abraham made to correspond with something essentially 
the same in kind — some sort of union, for example, between 
parties holding a similar relation to each other, as Abraham did 
to Keturah. In this, though there might have been an error in 
the special application that was made of it, there would at least 
have been some appearance of a probable ground for it to rest 
upon. But woven into the fine-spun allegorical texture it 
assumes under the hands of Origen, the whole, history and 
interpretation together, becomes like "the baseless fabric of a 
vision." For, what connection, either in the nature of things, * 
or in the actual experience of the Father of the Faithful, can 
be shown to exist between the death of one wife and the con- 
summation of virtue in the husband ; or the marriage of another 
and his pursuit of knowledge ? Why might not the loss sus- 
tained in the first case as well represent the decay of virtue, 
and the acquisition in the second denote a relaxation in the 
search after the hidden treasures of wisdom and knowledge? 
There would evidently be as good reason for asserting the one 
as the other; and, indeed, with such an arbitrary and elastic 
style of interpretation, there is nothing, either false or true in^ 
doctrine, wise or unwise in practice, which might not claim sup- 

Eort in Scripture. The Bible would be made to reflect every 
ue of fancy, and every shade of belief in those who assumed 
the office of interpretation; and instead of being rendered ser- 
viceable to a higher instruction, it would be turned into one 
vast sea of uncertainty and confusion. 

In proof of this we need only appeal to the use which Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Origen's master, has made of another por- 
tion of sacred history which treats of Abraham's wives (Strom. 
L. I. p. 333.) The instruction, which he finds couched under 
the narrative of Abraham's marriage successively to Sarah and 
Hagar, is, that a Christian ought to cultivate philosophy and 
the liberal arts before he devotes himself wholly to the study of 
divine wisdom. The way he takes to make out this is the fol- 
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lowing: — Abraham is the image of a perfect Christian, Sarah 
the image of Christian wisdom, and Hagar the image of philo- 
sophy or human wisdom (certainly a very ill-fayoored likeness !) 
Abraham lived for a long time in a state of connubial sterility 
— whence it is inferred that a Christian, so long as he confines 
himself to the study of divine wisdom and religion alone, will 
never bring forth any great or excellent fruits. Abraham, 
then, with the consent of Sarah, takes to him Hagar, which 
proves, according to Clement, that a Christian ought to embrace 
the wisdom of this world, or philosophy, and Uiat Sarah, or 
divine wisdom, will not withhold her consent. Lastly, after 
Hagar had borne Ishmael to Abraham, he resumed his inter- 
course with Sarah, and of her begat Isaac; the true import of 
which is, that a Christian, after having once thoroughly grounded 
himself in human learning and philosophy, will, if he then 
devote himself to the culture of oivine wisdom, be capable of 
propagating the race of true Christians, and of rendering essen- 
tial service to the church. Thus we have two entirely dififerent 
senses extracted from similar transactions by the master and 
the disciple; and still, far from being exhausted, as many more 
might be obtained, as there are fertile imaginations disposed to 
* torn the sacred narrative into the channel of their own peculiar 
conceits. 

It was not simply the historical portions of Old Testament 
Scripture which were thus allegorized by Origen and the other 
Greek Fathers, who belonged to the same school. A similar 
mode of interpretation was applied to the ceremonial institutions 
of the ancient economy ; and a higher sense was often sought 
for in these, than we find any indication of in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Clement even carried the matter so far as to apply 
the allegorical principle to the ten commandments, an extrava- 
gance in which Origen did not follow him; though we can 
scarcely tell why he should not have done so. For, even the 
moral precepts of the Decalogue touch at various points on the 
common interests and relations of life ; and it was the grand 
aim of the philosophy, in which the allegorizing then prevalent 
had its origin, to carry the soul above these into the high 
abstractions of a contemplative theosophy. The Fathers of the 
y Latin church were much less inclined to such airy speculations, 
\ and their interpretations of Scripture, consequently, possessed 
\S more of a realistic and common sense character. Allegorical 
•^ interpretations are, indeed, occasionally found in them, but 
they are more sparingly introduced, and less extravagantly 
carried out. Typical meanings, however, are as frequent in 
the one class as in the other, and equally adopted without rule 
or limit. K in the Eastern church we find such objects as the 
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tree of life in the garden of Eden, the rod of Moses, Moses 
himself with his arms extended during the conflict with Amalek, 
exhibited as types of the cross; in the Western church, as 
represented, for example, by Augustine, we meet with such 
specimens as the following: — "Wherefore did Christ enter into 
the sleep of death? Because Adam slept when Eve was formed 
from his side, Adam being the figure of Christ, Eve as the 
mother of the living, the figure of the church. And as she was 
formed from Adam while he was asleep, so was it when Christ 
slept on the cross, that the sacraments of the church flowed 
from His side.*'* So again, Saul is represented as the type of 
death, because God unwillingly appointed him king over Israel, 
as He unwillingly subjected His people to the sway of death; 
and David's deliverance from the hand of Saul foreshadowed 
our deliverance through Christ from the power of death ; while 
in David's escape from Saul's hand, coupled with the destruc- 
tion that befel Ahimelech on his account, if not in his stead, 
there was a prefiguration of Christ's death and resurrection.* 
But we need not multiply examples, or prosecute the subject 
farther into detail. Enough already has been adduced to show, 
that the earlier divines of the Christian church had no just or 
well-defined principles to guide them in their interpretations 
of Old Testament Scripture, which could either enable them to 
determine between the fanciful and the true in typical applica- 
tions, or guard them against the worst excesses of allegorical 
license.' 

1 On Psalm xli. 'On Psalm xlii. 

s Those who wish to read farther regarding the typical and allegorical 
interpretations of the Fathers, may consult Bishop Marsh's Eleventh ^^ctur* 
on the Interpretation of the Bible, Davidson's Hermeneutics, or Klausen's 
Hermeneutik, where the subject is treated with some diversity, and also at 
some length. The major part of onr readers, perhaps, may be of opinion thai 
they have already been detained too long with the subject, believing that such 
interpretations are for ever numbered among the things that were. So we had 
ourselves almost begun to think. And yet we have lived to see a substantial 
revival of the allegorical style of interpretation, in a work that has only of late 
been issued from the press, and a work that bears the marks of an accom- 
plished and superior mind. We refer to that portion of Mr. Worsley's JPriH 
vinee of the Intellect in Meliffion, which treats of the Patriarchs in their Chrii' 
tian Import, and the ApoatUt as the Completion of the Patriarchs, It is impoa- 
sible not to regret that one who can think and write so well, and who has 
unfolded such spiritual and elevated views of the dirine life, should in this 
part of his scheme of doctrine, lay for himself so fanciful a foundation, and 
while maintaining the reality of the facts recorded in patriarchal and aposto- 
lical history, should yet tnuisfigure them into something entirely ideal and 
visionary. His notion respecting the Patriarchs briefly is, that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob respectively, ** present to us the eternal triune object" of 
worship, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; that the marriages of the Patriarchs 
symbolixe God's union with His church, and with each member of it; and 
especiaUy is this done through the wives and children of Jacob, at least in 
regard to its practical tendency and sanctifying results. In making out ths 
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II. Overleaping the dark gulf of the middle ages, we come 
down to the period of the Reformation. At that memorable 
era a mighty advance was made, not only beyond the ages 
immediately preceding, but also beyond all that had passed 

scheme, the names of the persons mentioned in the history, are peculiarly 
dwelt upon as furnishing a sort of key to the allegorical interpretation. Thus 
Leah, whose liame means wearisome and fatiguing labour, was the symbol of 
''seryices and works which are of little worth in themselves — labours rather 
of a painful and reluctant duty, than of a free and joyful love." **She sets 
forth to us that fundamental repulsiyeness or stubbornness of our nature, 
whose proper and ordained discipline is the daily task-work of duty, as done 
not to man, nor to self, but to God/' Afterwards, Leah is identified with the 
ox, as the symbol of stubbornness and wearisome labour; and so *'wlth Leah 
the ox symbolizes our task-work of duty, and our capacity for it," while the 
8heep (lUchel signifying sheep), symbolizes **our labours of Iotc, t. «., our real 
rest and capacity for it." — (P. 71, 118, 128.) It may be conjectured from this 
specimen what ingenuities require to be pliea before the author can get through 
all the twelve sons of Jacob, so as to make them symbols of the different graces 
and operations of a Christian life. We object to the entire scheme. — 1. Be- 
cause it is perfectly arbitrary. Though Scripture sometimes warrants us in 
laying stress on names, as expressiye of spiritual ideas or truths connected 
with the persons they belong to, yet it is only when the history itself draws 
attention to them, and even then they never stand alone, as the names often do 
with Mr. Worsley, the only keys to the import of the transactions: as if, where 
acts entirely fail, or where they appear to be at variance with the symbolic 
ideal, the key were still to be found in the name. Scripture, nowhere, for ex- 
. ample, lays any stress upon the names of Leah and Rachel; while it very point- 
edly refers to the bad eyes of the one, and the attractive comeliness of the other. 
And if we were inclined to allegorize at all, we should deem it more natural, with 
Justin Martyr (Trypho, c. 42), and Jerome (on Hos. xii. 8), to regard Leah as 
the symbol of the blear-eyed Jewish church, and Rachel of the beloved church of 
the Gospel. Even this, however, is quite arbitrary, for there is nothing properly 
in common between the symbol and the thing symbolized — ^no real bond of 
connection uniting them together. And if by tracing out such lines of resem- 
blance, we might indulge in a pleasing exercise of fancy, we can never deduce 
from them a revelation of God's mind and will. 2. But farther, such explana- 
tions offend against great fundamental principles — the principle, for example, 
that the Father cannot be represented as entering into union with the Church, 
Tiewed as distinct from the Son and the Spirit; and the principle that a sinful 
act or an improper relation cannot be the symbol of what is divine and holy. 
In such a case there never can be any real agreement. Who, indeed, can 
calmly contemplate the idea of Abraham's connection with Hagar, or Jacob's 
connection with the two sisters and their handmaids — in themselves both 
manifestly wrong, and receiving on them the seal of God's displeasure in pro- 
Tidence — should be the chosen symbol of God's own relation to the Church ? 
How very different an allegorizing of this sort is from the typical use made of 
them in Scripture will be shown in the sequel. As for the correspondence 
between the apostles and the patriarchs individually — ^which Mr. Worsley, in 
his last volume, endeavours to make out as necessary to the full symbolic exhi- 
bition of divine truth and righteousness — ^it appears to us so entirely destitute 
even of the semblance of reality, that any refutation is unnecessary. The mere 
facts that, according to his scheme, Peter, the first of the apostles, answers to 
Simeon, the least favourably known and most unimportant of the heads of 
Israel, and Andrew to Judah; while Simon Zelotes, the all but unknown 
apostle, represents a higher phase of the Christian life than Simon the son of 
Jonas — such facts show how fanciful the scheme is which Mr. Worsley has 
here been labouring to build, and how completely the evangelical narrative has 
been made to assume the form of his own preoonceived notions. 
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from the commencement of Christianity, in the sound interpre- 
tation of Scripture. The original text then at last began to be 
examined with something like critical exactness, and a steadfast 
adherence was generally professed, and in good part also main- 
tained, to the natural and grammatical sense. The leading 
spirits of the Reformation were here also the great authors 
of reform. Luther denounced mystical and allegorical inter- 
pretations as "trifling and foolish fables, with which the Scrip- 
tures were rent into so many and diverse senses, that silly poor 
consciences could receive no certain doctrine of anything."* 
Calvin, in like manner, declares that "the true meaning of 
Scripture is the natural and obvious meaning, by which we 
ought resolutely to abide;" and speaks of the "licentious sys- 
tem" of Origen and the allegorists, as "undoubtedly a contriv- 
ance of Satan to undermine the authority of Scripture, and to 
take away from the reading of it the true advantage."^ la 
some of his interpretations, especially on the prophetical parts 
of Scripture, he even went to an extreme in advocating what 
he here calls the natural and obvious meaning, and thereby 
missed the more profound import, which, accordmg to the ele- 
vated and often enigmatical style of prophecy, it was the design 
of the Spirit to convey. On the other hand, in spite of their 
avowed and generally followed principles of interpretation, the 
writers of the Reformation-period not unfrequently fell into the 
old method of allegorizing, and threw out topical explanations 
of a kind that cannot stand a careful scrutiny. It were quite 
easy to produce examples of this from the writings of those who 
lived at and immediately subsequent to the Reformation ; but 
it would be of no service as regards our present object, since 
their attention was comparatively little drawn to the subject of 
types; and none of them attempted to construct any distinct 
typological system. 

III. We pass on, therefore, to a later period — about the 
middle of the seventeenth century — when the science of theo- 
logy began to be studied more in detail, and the types conse- 
quently received a more formal consideration. About that 
period arose what is called the Cocceian school, which, though 
it did not revive the double sense of the Alexandrian (for Coc- 
ceius expressly disclaimed any other sense of Scripture than 
the literal ana historical one,) yet was chargeable in another 
respect with a participation in the caprice and irregularity of 
the ancient allegorists. Cocceius himself, less distinguished as 
a systematic writer in theology than as a Hebrew scholar and 

« On CW. iv. 26. « On G»L iv. 22. 

VOL. I. 8 
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learned expositor of Scripture, left no formal enunciation of 
principles connected with typical or allegorical interpretations ; 
and it is chiefly from his annotations on particular passages, 
and the more systematic works of his followers, that these are 
to be gathered. How freely, however, he was disposed to draw 
upon Old Testament history for types of Gospel things, may be 
understood from a single example— his viewing what is said of 
Asshur going out and building Nineveh, as a type of the Turk 
or Mussulman power, which at once sprang from the kingdom, 
and shook the dominion of Antichrist (cur. Prior, in Gen. x. 11.) 
He evidently conceived that every event in Old Testament his- 
tory, which had a formal resemblance to something under the 
New, was to be regarded as typical. And that, even notwith- 
standing his avowed adherence to but one sense of Scripture, 
he could occasionally adopt a second, appears alone from his 
allegorical interpretation of the eighth Psalm; according to which 
the sheep there spoken of, as being put under man, are Christ's 
flock — tne oxeUj those who labour m Christ's service — ^the beasU 
of the fieldy such as are strangers to the city and kingdom of 
\/ God, barbarians and savages — the fowl of the air andjuin of the 
$eay persons at a still greater distance from godliness; so that, as 
he concludes, there is nothing so wild and mtractable on earth 
but it shall be brought under the rule and dominion of Christ. 

It does not appear, however, that the views of Cocceius dif- 
fered materially from those which were held by some who pre- 
ceded him ; and it would seem rather to have been owing to his 
eminence generally as a commentator than to any distinctive 
peculiarity in his typological principles, that he came to be so 
prominently identified with the school, which from him derived 
the name of Cocceian. If we turn to one of the earlier editions 
of Glass's Philologia Sacra, published before Cocceius com- 
menced his critical labours (the first was published before he 
was born,) we shall find the principles of allegorical and typical 
interpretations laid down with a latitude whicn Cocceius himself 
could scarcely have quarrelled with. Indeed, we shall find few 
examples in his writings that might not be justified on the prin- 
ciples stated by Glass ; and though the latter, in his section on 
allegories, has to throw himself back chiefly on the Fathers, he 
yet produces some quotations in support of his views, both on 
these and on types, from some writers of his own age. There 
seems to have been no essential difference between the typolo- 
ffical principles of Glass, Cocceius, Witsius, and Vitringa; and 
tnough the first wrote some time before, and the last about half 
a century later than Cocceius, no injustice can be done to any 
of them by classing them together, and referring indifferently 
to their several productions. Like the Fathers, they did not 
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sufficiently distinguish between allegorical and typical interpre- 
tations, but regarded the one as only a particular form of the 
other, and both as equally warranted by New Testament Scrip- 
ture. Hence, the rules they adopted were to a great extent 
applicable to what is allegorical in the proper sense, as well as 
typical, though for the present we must confine ourselves to the 
typical department. They held, then, that there was a twofold 
sort of types, the one innate^ consisting of those which Scrip- 
ture itself has expressly asserted to possess a typical character; 
the other inferred, consisting of such as, though not specially 
noticed or explained in Scripture, were yet, on probable 
grounds, inferred by interpreters as conformable to the analogy 
of faith, and the practice of the inspired writers in regard to 
similar examples.* This latter class were considered not less 
proper and valid than the other; and pains were taken to dis- 
tinguish them from those which were sometimes forged by 
Papists, and which were at variance with the analogies just 
mentioned. Of course, from their very nature, they could only 
be employed for the support and confirmation of truths already 
received, and not to prove what was in itself doubtful. But 
not on that account were they to be less carefully searched for, 
or less confidently used, because thus only, it was maintained, 
could Christ be found in all Scripture, which throughout testi- 
fies of Him. ' 

It is evident alone, from this general statement, that there 
was something vague and loose in the Cocceian system, which 
left ample scope for the 'indulgence of a luxuriant fancy. Nor 
can we wonder that, in practice, a mere resemblance, however 
accidental or trifling, between an occurrence in Old, and another 
in New Testament times, was deemed sufficient to constitute the 
one a type of the other. Hence in the writings of the eminent 
and learned men above referred to, we find the name of Abel 
(emptiness) viewed as prefiguring our Lord's humiliation ; the 
occupation of Abel, Christ's office as the Shepherd of Israel ; 
the withdrawal of Isaac from his father's house to the land of 
^Moriah, Christ's being led out of the temple to Calvary; 
Adam's awaking out of sleep, Christ's resurrection from the' 
dead; Samson's meeting a young lion by the way, and the 
transactions that followed, Christ's meeting Saul on the road to 
Damascus, with the important train of events to which it led; 
David's gathering to himself a party of the distressed, the bank- 
rupt, ana discontented, Christ's receiving into His Church pub- 
licans and sinners. And many others of a like nature. 

» Philologia Sao. Lib. 11. P. I. Tract. II. sect. 4. Vitringa Obs. Sac. VoL 
XL Lib. VL c. 20. Witsius De (Econom. Lib. IV. c. 6. 
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Multitudes of examples perfectly similar — that is, equally 
destitute of any proper foundation in principle — are to be foimd 
in writers of our own country, such as Mather,* Keach,* Wor- 
den,^ J. Taylor,^ Guild,* who belonged to the same school of 
interpretation, and who nearly all lived toward the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. Excepting the first two, they 
make no attempt to connect their explanations with any prin- 
ciples of interpretation, and these two very sparingly. Their 
works were all intended for popular use, and rather exhibited 
by particular examples, than systematically expounded the 
nature of their views. They, however, agreed in admitting 
mf erred as well as mnate types, but differed — ^more perhaps 
from constitutional temperament than on theoretical grounds — 
in the extent to which they respectively carried the liberty 
they claimed to go beyond the explicit warrant of New Testa- 
ment Scripture. Mather in particular, and Worden, usually 
confine themselves to such types as have obtained special notice 
df some kind from the writers of the New Testament; though 
they held the principle that "where the analogy was evident 
and manifest between things under the law and thin^ under 
the Gospel, the one were to be concluded fon the ground simply 
of that analogy) to be types of the otner." How far this 
warrant from analogy was thought capable of leading, may be 
learned from Taylor and Guild, especially from the latter, who 
has no fewer than forty-nine typical resemblances between 
Joseph and Christ, and seventeen between Jacob and Christ, 
not scrupling to swell the number by occasionally taking in 
acts of sm, as well as circumstances of the most trifling nature. 
Thus, Jacob's being a supplanter of his brother, is made to 
represent Christ's supplanting death, sin, and Satan ; his being 
obedient to his parents in all things, Christ's subjection to His 
heavenly Father and His earthly parents; his purchasing his 
birthright by red pottage, and obtaining the blessing by pre- 
senting savoury venison to his father, clothed in Esau's gar- 
ment, Christ's piu*chasing the heavenly inheritance to us by 
His red blood, and obtaining the blessing by offering up the 
savoury meat of His obedience, in the borrowed garment of our 
nature, etc. 

Now, we may affirm of these, and many similar examples 
occurring in writers of the same class, that the analogy they 
fbund upon was a merely superficial resemblance appearing 
between things in the Old and other things in the New Testa- 

> The Figures and Types of the Old Testament 

> Key to open the Scripture Metaphors and Types. 

• The Types Unyeiled; or, The Gospel Picked out of the Legal Ceremonies. 
< Moses and Aaron. > Moses Unyeiled. 
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ment Scriptures. But with such a loose and slufting founda- 
tion, it was manifestly left open to any one to introduce the 
most frivolous conceits, and to caricature rather than yindicate 
its grand theme. Then, if such weight was fitly attached to 
mere resemblances between the Old and the New, even when 
they were altogether of a slight and superficial kind, why should 
not profane as well as sacred history be ransacked for them? 
What, for example, might prevent Romulus (seeing that God is 
in all history, if this actually were history) assembling a band 
of desperadoes, and founding a world-wide empire on the banks 
of the Tiber, from serving, as well as David in the circumstances 
specified above, to typify the procedure of Christ in calling to 
him publicans and sinners at the commencement of His king- 
dom? As many points of resemblance might be found in the 
one case as in the other; and the two transactions in ancient 
history, as here contemplated, stood much on the same footing 
as regards the appointment of God; for both alike were the 
offspring of human policy, struggling against outward diflBcul- 
ties, and endeavouring with such materials as were available to 
supply the want of better resources. And thus, by pushing the 
matter beyond its just limits, we reduce the sacred to a level 
with the profane, and, at the same time, throw an air of uncer- 
tainty over the whole aspect of its typical character.* 

That the Cocceian mode of handling the typical matter of 
ancient Scripture so readily admitted of the introduction of 
trifling, far-fetched, and even altogether false analogies, waa 
one of its capital defects. It had no essential principles or 
fixed rules by which to guide its interpretations — set up no 
proper landmarks along the field of inquiry — ^left room on 
every hand for arbitrariness and caprice to enter. It was this, 
perhaps, more than anything else, which tended to bring typical 
interpretations into disrepute, and disposed men, in proportion 
as the exaqt and critical study of Scripture came to be cultiva- 
ted, to regard the subject of its typology as hopelessly involved 
in conjecture and uncertainty, xet this was not the only fault 
inherent in the typological system now under consideration. 
It failed, more fundamentally still, in the idea it had formed of 
the connection between the Old and the New in God*s dispen- 
sations — ^between the type and the thing typified — ^which it 
made chiefly to consist in mere external resemblances, to the 

' In the reference made aboTe to the beginnings of Darid's kingdom, it irill 
be nnderstood that the characters he associated with himself are simply riewed 
in the light contemplated by the writers we now contend against My own con- 
Tiction is, that 1 Sam. xxii. 2, if rightly interpreted, would present those who 
gathered themselves to Darid as spiritually the better sort in Israel — those 
who were partly made bankrupt by oppression, and partly were grieyed and 
vexed in their minds at the existing state of Uiing8| 
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comparative neglect of the great fundamental principles which 
are common alike to all dispensations, and in which the more 
vital part of the connection must be sought. It was this more 
radical error, which in fact gave rise to the greater portion of 
the extravagances that disfigured the typical illustrations of 
our elder divines ; for it naturally led them to make account 
of resemblances that were sometimes trivial, and sometimes 
only apparent. And not only so; but it also led them to mis- 
apprehend the immediate object and design of the types in 
their relation to the Old Testament worshippers. While these 
as types speak a language that can be distinctly and intelligently 
understood only by us, who are privileged to read their meaning 
in the light of Gospel realities, they yet had, as institviions in 
the existing worship^ or events in the current providence of Gody 
a present purpose to accomplish, apart from the prospective 
reference to future times, and we might almost say, as much as 
if no such reference had belonged to them. 

rV. These inherent errors and imperfections in the typolo- 
gical system of the Gocceian school, were not long in leading 
to its general abandonment. But theology had little reason to 
boast of the change. For the system that supplanted it, with- 
out entering at all into a more profound investigation of the 
subject, or attempting to explain more satisfactorily the grounds 
of a typical connection between the Old and the New, simply 
contented itself with admitting into the rank of types what had 
been expressly treated as such in the Scripture itself, to the 
exclusion of all besides. This seemed to be the only safeguard 
against error and extravagance.^ And yet, we fear, other 
reasons of a less justifiable kind contributed not a little to pro- 
duce the result. An unhappy current had begun to set in upon 
the Protestant Church, in some places, while Cocceius still 

' The following critiqae of Baddens, which belongs to the earlier part of last 
century, already points in this direction: *<It cannot certainly be denied that 
the Cocceians, at least some of them, haye carried this matter too far. For, 
besides that they everywhere seem to find images and types of future things, 
where other people can discern none, when they come to make the application 
to the antitype, they not unfrequently descend to minute and even trifling 
things, nay, adyance what is utterly insignificant and ludicrous, exposing holy 
writ to the mockery of the profane. And here it may be proper to notice the 
fates of cxegetioal theology; since that intemperate rage for allegories which 
appeared in Origen and the Fathers, and which had been condemned by the 
schoolmen, was again, after an interval, though under a different form, pro- 
duced anew upon the stage. For Uiis tjrpical interpretation differs from the 
allegorical only in the circumstance, that respect is had in it to the future 
things which are adumbrated by the types; and so, the typical may be regarded 
as a sort of allegorical interpretation. But in either way the amplest scope is 
afforded for the play of a luxuriant fancy and a fertile inyenUon."^L F. 
Buddei Isagoge II. hist. Theolog. 1880. 
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lived, and in others soon after his death, which disposed many 
of her more eminent teachers to slight the evangelical element 
in Christianity, and, if not utterly to lose sight of Christ him- 
self, at least to disrelish and repudiate a system which delighted 
to find traces of Him in every part of revelation. It was the 
redeeming point of the earlier typology, which should be allowed 
to go far in extenuating the occasional errors connected with 
it, that it kept the work and kingdom of Christ ever promi- 
nently in view, as the grand scope and end of all God's dispen- 
sations. It feltj if we may so speak, correctly, whatever it may 
have wanted in the requisite depth and precision of thought 
But towards the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, a general coldness very commonly dis- 
covered itself, both in the writings and the lives of even the 
more orthodox sections of the Church. The living energy and 
zeal which had achieved such important results a century before, 
either inactively slumbered, or spent itself in doctrinal contro- 
versies; and the faith of the Church was first corrupted in its 
simplicity, and then weakened in its foundations by the perni- 
cious influence of a widely cultivated, but essentially anti- 
Christian philosophy. In such circumstances Christ was not 
allowed to maintain His proper place in the New Testament, 
and it is not to be wondered at if He should have been nearly 
banished from the Old. 

Vitringa, who lived when this degeneracy from better times 
had made considerable^progress, attributed to it much of that 
distaste which was then begmning to prevail in regard to typical 
interpretations of Scripture. With special reference to the 
work of Spencer on the Laws of the Hebrews — a work not less 
remarkable for its low-toned, semi-heathen spirit, than for its 
varied and well-digested learning — he lamented the inclination 
that appeared to seek for the grounds and reasons of the Mosaic 
institutions in the mazes of Egyptian idolatry, instead of endea- 
vouring to discover in them the mysteries of the Gospel. These, 
he believed, the Holy Spirit had plainly intimated to be couched 
there, and they shone, indeed, so manifestly through the insti- 
tutions themselves, that it seemed impossible for any one to 
perceive the type, who recognized the antitype. Nor could he 
conceal his fear that the talent, authority, and learning of such 
men as Spencer would gain extensive credit for their opinions, 
and soon bring the Typology of Scripture, as he understood it, 
into general contempt.* In this apprehension he was certainly 
not mistaken. Another generation had scarcely passed away, 
when Dathe published his edition of the Sacred Philology of 

» ObB. Sac. Vol. n., p. 460, 461. 
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Glass, in which the section on types, to which we have already 
referred, was wholly omitted, as relating to a subject no longer 
thought worthy of a recognized place in the science of an 
enlightened theology. The rationalistic spirit, in the progress 
of its anti-Christian tendencies, had now aiscarded the innate, 
as well as the inferred types of the elder divines; and the con- 
venient principle of accommodation, which was at the same time 
introduced, furnished an easy solution for tho;3e passages in 
New Testament Scripture, which seemed to indicate a typical 
relationship between the past and the future. It was only an 
adaptation, called forth by Jewish prejudice or conceit, of the 
facts and institutions of an earlier age, to things essentially 
different under the Gospel ; but now, since the state of feeling 
that gave rise to it no longer existed, deservedly suffered to fall 
into desuetude. And thus the bond was virtually broken by 
the hand of these rationalizing theologians between the Old and 
the New in Revelation, and the records of Christianity, when 
scientifically interpreted, were found to have marvellously little 
in common with those of Judaism. 

In Britain, various causes contributed to hold in check this 
downward tendency, and to prevent it from reaching the same 
excess of dishonour to Christ, which it soon attained on the 
Continent. Even persons of a cold and philosophical tempera^ 
ment, such as Clarke and Jortin, not only wrote in defence of 
types, as having a certain legitimate use in Revelation, but also 
admitted more within the circle of types than Scripture itself 
has expressly applied to Gospel times.* They urged, indeed, 
the necessity of exercising the greatest caution in travelling 
beyond the explicit warrant of Scripture ; and in their general 
cast of thought they undoubtedly had more afiinity with the 
Spencerian than the Cocceian school. Yet a feeling of the close 
and pervading connection between the Old and the New Testa^ 
ment dispensations restrained them from discarding the more 
important of the inferred types. Jortin especially falls so much 
into the current of the earlier writers, that he employs his inge- 
nuity in reckoning up so many as forty particulars in which 
Moses typically prefigured Christ. A work composed about the 
same period as that to which the Remarks of Jortin belong, and 
one that has had more influence than any other in fashioning 
the typological views generally entertained in Scotland — ^the 
production of a young dissenting minister in Dundee (Mr. 
McEwen)* — ^is still more free in the admission types not ex- 

1 Clarke's Eyidences, p. 420, sq. Jortin's Remarkfi on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Vol. I., p. 188-162. 

s Grace and Truth, or the Glory and Fulness of the Redeemer Displayed, in 
an attempt to explain the Types, Figures and Allegories of the Old Testament, 
by the Rev. W. MoEwen. 
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pressly sanctioned in the Scriptures of the New Testament. 
The work itself being posthumous and intended for popular 
use, contains no investigation of the grounds on which typical 
interpretations rest, and harmonizes much more with the school 
that had flourished in the previous century, than that to which 
Clarke and Jortin belonged. As indicative of a particular style 
of biblical interpretation, it may be classed with the production^ 
of Mather and Taylor, and partakes alike of their excellencies 
and defects. 

There was, therefore, a considerable unwillingness in this 
country to abandon the Cocceian ground on the subject of types. 
The declension came in gradually, and its progress was rather 
marked by a tacit rejection in practice of much that was pre- 
viously held to be typical, than by the introduction of views 
specifically different. It became the practice of theologians to 
look more into the general nature of things for the reasons of 
Christianity, than into the pre-existing elements and charac- 
teristics of former dispensations, and to account for the pecu- 
liarities of Judaism by its partly antagonistic, partly homo- 
geneous relation to Paganism, rather than by any concealed 
reference it might have to the coming realities of the Gospel. 
As an inevitable consequence, the typological department of 
theology fell into general neglect, from which the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures themselves did not altogether escape. Those 
portions of them especially which narrate the history, and pre- 
scribe the religious rites of the ancient Church, were but rarely 
treated in a manner that bespoke any confidence in their fitness 
to minister to the spiritual discernment and faith of Christians. 
It seems, partlv at least, to have been owing to this growing 
distaste for Old Testament inquiries, and this general deprecia- 
tion of its Scriptures, that what is called the Hutchinsonian 
school arose in England — which, by- a sort of recoil from the 
prevailing spirit, ran into the opposite extreme of searching for 
the elements of all knowledge, human and divine, in the writings 
of the Old Testament. This school possesses too much the 
character of an episode in the history of biblical interpretation 
in this country, and was itself too strongly marked by a spirit 
of extravagance, to render any formal account of it necessary 
here. It was, besides, chiefly of a physico-theological character, 
combining the elements of a natural philosophy with the truths 
of revelation, both of which it sought to extract from the 
statements, and sometimes even from the words and letters of 
Scripture. The most profound meanings were consequently 
discovered in the sacred text, in respect alike to the doctrines 
of the Gospel and the truths qf science. One of the maxims of 
its founder was, that '^ every passage of the Old Testament 
VOL. I. 4 
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looks backward and forward, and eyery way, like light from the 
sun ; not only to the state before and under the law, but under 
the Gospel, and nothing is hid from the light thereof/*^ When 
such a depth and complexity of meaning was supposed to be 
involved in every passage, we need not be surprised to learn, 
respecting the exactness of Abraham*s knowledge of future 
events, that he knew from preceding types and promises, that 
*^ one of his own line was to be sacrificed, to be a blessing to all 
the race of Adam;'* and not only so, but that when he received 
the command to offer Isaac, he proceeded to obey it, *'not 
doubting that Isaac was to be that person who should redeem 
man/** 

The cabalistic and extravagant character of the Hutchinso- 
nian system, if it had any definite influence on the study of 
types and other cognate subjects, could only tend to increase 
the suspicion with which they were already viewed, and foster a 
disposition to agree to whatever might keep investigation within 
the bounds of sobriety and discretion. Accordingly, while 
nothing more was done to unfold the essential ana proper 
ground of a typical connection between Old and New Testa- 
ment things, and to prevent abuse by making the subject more 
thoroughly understood in its fundamental principles, the more 
scientific students of the Bible came, by a sort of common con- 
sent, to acquiesce in the opinion, that those only were to be 
reckoned types to which Scripture itself, by express warrant, 
or at least by obvious implication, had assigned that character. 
We may take Bishop Marsh as the ablest and most systematic 
expounder of this view of the subject. He says — " There is 
no other rule by which we can distinguish a real from a pre- 
tended type, than that of Scripture itself. There are no other 
possible means by which we can know that a previous design 
and a pre-ordained connection existed. Whatever persons or 
things, therefore, recorded in the Old Testament, were expressly 
declared by Christ or by Ilis apostles to have been designed as 
prefigurations of persons or things relating to the New Testa- 
ment, such persons or things so recorded in the former, are 
types of the persons or things with which they are compared in 
the latter. But if we assert that a person or thing was de- 
signed to prefigure another person or thing, where no such pre- 
figuration has been declared by divine authority, we make an 
assertion for which we neither have, nor can have, the slightest 
foundation."* This is certainly a very authoritative and per- 
emptory decision of the matter. But the principle involved in 
this statement, though seldom so oracularly announced, has 

> Hutchinson's Works, Vol. I., p. 202. « Ibid., Vol. VII., p. 826. 

• UelurM, p. 878. 
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long been practically received. It was substantially adopted 
by Tilacknight, in his Dissertation on the Interpretation of 
Scripture, at the end of his Commentary on the Epistles, before 
Bishop Marsh wrote, and it has been followed since by Vanmil- 
dert and Conybeare in their Bampton Lectures, by Nares in his 
Warburtonian Lectures, by Chevalier in his Hulsean Lectures, 
by Home in his Introduction, and a host of other writers. 

Judging from an article in the American Biblical Repository, 
which appeared in the number for January 1841, it would 
appear that the leading authorities on the other side of the 
Atlantic concur in the same general view. The reviewer him- 
self advocates the opinion, that "no person, event, or institu- 
tion, should be regarded as typical, but what may be proved to 
be such from the Scriptures,** meaning by that their explicit 
assertion in regard to the particular case. And in support of 
this opinion he quotes, besides English writers, the words of 
two of his own countrymen. Professor Stowe and Moses Stuart, 
the latter of whom says, — " That just so much of the Old Testa- 
ment is to be accoimted typical as the New Testament affirms 
to be so, and no more. The fact, that any thing or event' under 
the Old Testament dispensation was designed to prefigure some- 
thing under the New, can be known to us only by revelation; 
and of course all that is not designated by divine authority as 
typical, can never be made so by any authority less than that 
which guided the writers of the New Testament."* 

Now, the view efibraced by this school of interpretation lies 
open to one objection, in common with the school that preceded 
it. While the field, as to its extent, was greatly circimiscribed, 
and in its boundaries ruled as with square and compass, nothing 
was done in the way of investigating it internally, or of unfold- 
ing the grounds of connection between type and antitype. 
Fewer pomts of resemblance are usually presented to us be- 
tween the one and the other by the writers of this school than 
are found in works of an older date; but the resemblances 
themselves are quite as much of a superiBcial and outward kind. 
The real harmony and connection between the Old and the 
New in the divine dispensations, stood precisely where it was. 
But other defects adhere to this more recent typological system. 
The leading excellence of the system that preceded it was the 
constant reference it conceived the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment to bear toward Christ and the Gospel dispensation ; and 
the practical disavowal of this may be said to constitute the 
great defect of the more exact, but balder system, which has 
now obtained the general suffrage of the learned. It drops a 

• Stuart's Ernesti, p. 18. * 
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golden principle for the sake of avoiding a few lawless aberra- 
tions. With such narrow limits as it sets to our inquiries, we 
cannot indeed wander far into the regions of extravagance. 
But in the very prescription of these limits, it wrongfully with- 
holds from us the key of knowledge, and shuts us up to evils 
scarcely less to be deprecated than those it seeks to correct. 
For it destroys to a large extent the bond of connection be- 
tween the Old and the New Testament Scriptures, and thus 
deprives the Christian Church of much of the instruction in 
divine things which they were designed to impart. Were men 
accustomed, as they should be, to search for the germs of 
Christian truth in the earliest Scriptures, and to regard the in- 
spired records of both covenants as having for their leading 
ODJect "the testimony of Jesus,'* they would know how much 
they were losers by such an undue contraction of the typical 
element in Old Testament Scripture. And in proportion as a 
more profoimd and spiritual acquaintance with the divine word 
is cultivated, will the feeling of dissatisfaction grow in respect 
to a style of interpretation, that so miserably dwarfs and 
cripples the relation which the preparatory portion bears to the 
ultimate in God's revelations. 

It is necessary, however, to take a closer view of the subject. 
The principle on which this typological system is based, is, that 
nothing less than inspired authority is sufficient to determine 
the reality and import of any thing that is typical. But what 
necessary reason or solid ground is there ffr such a principle ? 
No one holds the necessity of inspiration to explain each par- 
ticular prophecy, and decide even with certainty on its fulfil- 
ment, and why should it be reckoned indispensable in the 
closely related subject of types? This question was long ago 
asked by Witsius, and yet waits for a satisfactory answer. A 
part only, it is universally allowed, of the prophecies which 
refer to Christ and His kingdom have been specially noticed' 
and interpreted by the pen of inspiration. So little necessary, 
indeed, was inspiration for such a purpose, that even before the 
descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, our Lord reproved His 
disciples as "fools and slow of heart to believe all that the pro- 
phets had spoken." And from the close analogy between the 
two subjects — ^for what is a type but a prophetical act or insti- 
tution? — ^we might reasonably infer the same liberty to have 
been granted, and the same obligation to be imposed, in regard 
to the typical parts of ancient Scripture. But we have some- 
thing more than a mere argiunent from analogy to guide us to 
this conclusion. For, the very same complaint is brought by 
an inspired writer against private Christians concerning their 
fllownesf in understanding the typical, which our Lord brought 
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against His disciples in respect to the prophetical portions of 
ancient Scripture. In the epistle to the Hebrews a sharp 
reproof is administered for the imperfect acquaintance believers 
among them had with the typical character of Melchizedec, and 
subjects of a like nature — thus placing it beyond a doubt that 
it is both the duty and the privilege of the Church, with that 
measure of the Spirit's grace which it is the part even of frir 
vote Christians to possess, to search into the types of ancient 
Scripture, and come to a correct understanding of them. To 
deny this, is plainly to withhold an important privilege from 
the Church of Christ; to dissuade from it, is to encourage the 
neglect of an incumbent duty. 

But the unsoundness of the principle, which would thus limit 
the number of types to those which New Testament Scripture 
has expressly noticed and explained, becomes still more appa- 
rent when it is considered what these really are, and in what 
manner they are introduced. Leaving out of view the taber- 
nacle, with its furniture and services, which, as a whole, is 
affirmed in the epistles to the Hebrews and the Colossians to 
have been of a typical nature, the following examples are what 
the writers now referred to usually regard as having something 
like an explicit sanction in Scripture: — 1. Persons or charac- 
ters; Adam (Rom. v. 11, 12; 1 Cor. xv. 220 Melchizedec 
(Heb. vii. ;) Sarah and Hagar, Ishmael and Isaac, and by 
implication Abraham (Gal. iv. 22-35;) Moses (Gal. iii. 19; 
Acts iii. 22-26;) Jonah (Matt. xii. 40;) David (Ezek. xxxvii. 
24 ; Luke i. 32., etc. ;) Solomon (2 Sam. vii. ;) Zerubbabel and 
Joshua (Zech. iii. iv. ; Hag. ii. 23.) 2. Transactions or events; 
the preservation of Noah and his family in the ark (1 Pet. iii. 
20;^ the redemption from Egypt and its passover-memorial 
(Luxe xxii. 15, 16; 1 Cor. v. 7;) the exodus (Matt. ii. 15; J 
the passage through the Red Sea, the giving of manna, Moses 
veiling of his face while the law was read ; the water flowing 
from the smitten rock ; the serpent lifted up for healing in the 
wilderness, and some other things that befel the Israelites there 
(1 Cor. X.; John iii. 14, v. 33; Rev. ii. 17.)* 

> We don't Touch, of course, for the absolute completeness of the above list. 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible to know what would be regarded as a complete 
list — some feeling satisfied with an amount of recognition in Scripture which 
seems quite insufficient in the eyes of others. . There have been those who, on 
the strength of Gen. xlix. 24, would insert Joseph among the specially men- 
tioned types, and claim also Sampson, on account of what is written in Judges 
ziii. 5. But scriptural warrants of such a kind are out of date now — they can 
no longer be regarded as current coin. On the other hand, there are not a 
few who deem the scriptural warrant insufficient for some of those we have 
specified, and think the passages, where they are noticed, refer to them merely 
in the way of iUustration. The list, however, comprises what ar^ usually 
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Now, let any person of candour and intelligence take his 
Bible, and examine the passages to which reference is here 
made, and then say, whether the manner in which these typical 
characters and transactions are there introduced, is such as to 
indicate, that these alone were held by the inspired writers to 
be prefigurative of similar characters and transactions under 
the Gospel? as if in naming them they meant to exhaust the 
typical bearing of Old Testament history? On the contrary, 
we deem it impossible for any one to avoid the conviction, that 
in whatever respect these particular examples may have been 
adduced, it is simply as examples adapted to the occasion, and 
taken from a vast storehouse, where many more were to be 
found. They have so much at least the appearance of having 
been selected merely on account of their suitableness to the 
immediate end in view, that they cannot fairly be regarded 
otherwise than as specimens of the class they belong to. And 
if so, they should rather have the effect of promptmg farther 
inquiry than of repressing it; since, instead of themselves com- 
prehending and bounding the whole field of scriptural typo- 
logy, they only exhibit practically the principles on which 
others of a like description are to be discovered and explained. 

Indeed, were it otherwise, nothing could be more arbitrary 
and inexplicable than this scriptural typology. For, what is 
there to distinguish the characters and events, which Scripture 
has thus particularized, from a multitude of others, to which the 
typical element might equally have been supposed to belong? 
1b there any thing on the face of the inspired record to make us 
look on them in a singular light, and attribute to them a signifi- 
cance altogether peculiar respecting the future affairs of God's 
kingdom? So far from it, that we instinctively feel, if these 
really possessed a typical character, so also must others, which 
hold an equally, or perhaps even more prominent place in the 
history of Goas dispensations. Can it be seriously believed, 
for example, that Sarah and Hagar stood in a typical relation 
to Gospel times, while no such place was occupied by Rebekah, 
as the spouse of Isaac, and the mother of Jacob and Esau? 
What reason can we imagine for Melchizedec and Jonah having 
been constituted types — persons to whom our attention is com- 

{)aratively little araum in Old Testament history — ^while such 
eading characters as Joseph, Samson, Joshua, are omitted? 
Or, for selecting the passage through the Red Sea, and the 
incidents in the wilderness, while no account should be made of 

regarded as historical types, possessing distinct scriptoral authority, by wri- 
ters belonging to the school of Marsh. The arguments of those who would 
discard them altogether, shall be considered under next diTision. 
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the passage through Jordan, and the conquest of the land of 
Canaan? 

We can scarcely conceive of a mode of interpretation which 
should deal more capriciously with the word of God, and make 
so anomalous a use of its historical records. Instead of invest- 
ing these with the homogeneous character, it arbitrarily selects 
a few out of the general mass, and sets them up in solitary 
grandeur, like mystic symbols in a temple, fictitiously elevated 
above the sacred materials around them. The exploded prin- 
ciple, which sought a type in every notice of Old Testament 
history, had at least the merit of uniformity to recommend it, 
and could not be said to deal partially, however often it might 
deal fancifully, with the facts of ancient Scripture, fiut 
according to the plan now under review, for which the authority 
of inspiration itself is claimed, we perceive nothing but arbi- 
trary distinctions and groundless preferences. And though 
unquestionably it were wrong to expect in the word of God the 
methodical precision and order, which might naturally havrf 
been looked for in a merely human composition, yet as the pro- 
duct, amid all its variety, of one and the same Spirit, we are 
warranted to expect that there shall be a consistent agreement 
among its several parts, and that distinctions shall not be 
created in the one Testament, which in the other seem destitute 
of any just foundation or apparent reason. 

But then, if a greater latitude is allowed, how shall we guard 
against error and extravagance? Without the express authority 
of Scripture, how shall we be able to distinguish between a happy 
illustration and a real type? In the words of Bishop Marsh: 
"By what means shall we determine, in any given instance, 
that what is alleged as a type, was really designed for a type? 
The only possible source of information on this subject is Scrip- 
ture itself. The only possible means of knowing that two dis^ 
tant, though similar historical facts, were so connected in the 
general scheme of Divine providence, that the one was designed 
to prefigure the other is the authority of that book, in which 
the scheme of Divine Providence is unfolded."* This is an 
objection, indeed, which strikes at the root of the whole matter, 
and its validity can only be ascertained by a thorough investi- 

fation into the fundamental principles of the subject. That 
cripture is the sole rule, on the authority of which we are to 
distinguish what is properly typical from what is not, we readily 
grant — ^though not in the straitened sense contended for by 
bishop Marsh and those who hold similar views, as if there 
were no way for Scripture to furnish a suflScient direction on 

I Lectures, p.?72. 
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the subject, except by specifying every particular case. It is 
possible, surely, that in this, as well as in other things. Scrip- 
ture may unfold certain fundamental views or principles, of 
which it makes but a few individual applications, and for the 
rest, leaves them in the hand of spiritually enlightened con- 
sciences. The more so, as it is one of the leading peculiarities 
of New Testament Scripture rather to develope great truths, 
than to dwell on minute and isolated facts. It is a presump- 
tion against, not in favour of, the system we now oppose, that 
it would shut up the Typology of Scripture, in so far as con- 
nected with the characters and events of sacred history, within 
the narrow circle of a few scattered and apparently random 
examples. And the attempt to rescue it from this position, if 
in any measure successful, will also serve to exhibit the unity 
of design which pervades the inspired records of both covenants, 
the traces they contain of the same Divine hand, the subservi- 
ence of the one to the other, and the mutual dependence alike 
of the Old upon the New, and of the New upon the Old. 

V. We have still, however, another stage of our critical 
survey before us, and one calling in some respects for careful 
discrimination and inquiry. The style of interpretation which 
we have connected with the name of Marsh could not, in the 
nature of things, afford satisfaction to men of thoughtful minds, 
who must have something like equitable principles as well as 
external authority to guide them in their interpretations. Such 
persons could not avoid feeling that, if there was so much in 
the Old Testament bearing a typical relation to the New, as 
was admitted on scriptural authority by the school of Marsh, 
there must be considerably more; and also, that underneath 
that authority there must be a substratum of fundamental prin- 
ciples capable of bearing what Scripture itself has raised on it, 
and whatever besides may fitly be conjoined with it. But some, 
again, might possibly be of opinion that the authority of Scrip- 
ture cannot warrantably carry us so far, and that both scriptu- 
ral authority, and the fundamental principles involved in the 
nature of the subject, apply only in part to what the followers 
of Marsh regarded as typical. Accordingly among more recent 
inquirers we have examples of each mode of divergence from 
the formal rules laid down by the preceding school of interpre- 
tation. The search for fost principles has disposed some 
greatly to enlarge the typological field, and it has disposed 
others greatly to curtail it. 

1. Of the former class the chief examples are to be found in 
Germany ; as it was there also that the new and inore profound 
spirit of investigation began to develope itself. Near the com- 
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mencement of the present century the religions of antiquity 
became there, as they had never been before, the subject of 
learned inquiry, and a depth of meaning was discovered in the 
myths and external symbols of these, which in the preceding 
century was not so much as dreamt of. Creuzer, in particular, 
by his great work (Symbolik) created quite a sensation in this 
department of learning, and opened up what seemed to be an 
entirely new field of research. He was followed by Baur 
(Symbolik imd Mythologie,) Gorres (Mythengeschichte,^ MQller, 
and others of less note, each endeavouring to proceea farther 
than his predecessors into the explication of the religious views 
of the ancients, by weaving together, and interpretmg what is 
known of their historical legends and ritual services. These 
inquiries were at first conducted merely in the way of antiqua- 
rian research and philosophical speculation ; and the religion of 
the Old Testament was deemed, in that point of view, too 
unimportant to be made the subject of special consideration. 
Creuzer only here and there throws out some passing allusions 
to it. Even Baur, though a theologian, enters into no regular 
investigation pf the symbols of Judaism, while he expatiates at 

freat length on all the varieties of Heathenism. By and by, 
owever, a better spirit appeared. Mosaism, as the religion of 
the Old Testament is called, had a distinct place allotted it by 
Gorres among the ancient religions of Asia. And at last it 
was itself treated at great length, and with consummate ability 
and learning, in a separate work — the Symbolik des MosaiscJim 
OuUus of Bahr (published in 1837-9.) This is still the great 
work in Germany on the meaning of the Mosaic symbols, 
although it is pervaded by fundamental errors of the gravest 
kind (on which we shall afterwards have occasion to remark,) 
and not unfrequently falls into fanciful views on particular 
parts. Some of these have been corrected by Hengstenberg in 
the second volume of his Authentic des Pentateuchus^ who has 
also furnished many good typical illustrations in his Christology 
and other exegetical works. Tholuck, in his Commentary on 
the Hebrews, has followed in the same track, generally adopt- 
ing the explanations of Hengstenberg, and still more recently 
(chiefly since the publication of our first edition,) further con- 
tributions have been made by Kurtz, Baumgarten, Delitzsch. 
Even De Wette, in his old age, caught something of this new 
spirit; and after many an effort to depreciate apostolic Christi- 
anity by detecting in it symptoms of Judaical weakness and 
bigotry, he made at least one commendable effort in the nobler 
direction of elevating Judaism, by pointing to the manifold 
germs it contained of a spiritual Christianity. In a passage 
quoted by Bahr (vol. i., p. 16, from an article of De Wette on 
VOL. I. 6 
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the " Characteristik des Hebraismus/*) he says — "Christianity 
sprang out of Judaism. Long before Christ appeared, the 
world was prepared for His appearance : the entire Old Test^i- 
fnent is a great prophecy^ a great type of Him who was to come, 
and has come. Who can deny that the holy seers of the Old 
Testament saw in spirit the advent of Christ long before He 
came, and in prophetic anticipations, sometimes more, sometimes 
less clear, descried the new doctrine? The typological com- 
parison, also, of the Old Testament with the New, was by no 
means a mere play of fancy ; nor can it be regarded as alto- 
gether the result of accident, that the eyangelical history, in 
the most important particulars, runs parallel with the Mosaic. 
Christianity lay in Judaism as leaves and fruits do in the seed, 
though certainly it needed the divine sim to bring them forth." 

Such language, and especially from such a quarter, indicates 
a decided change. Yet it must not be supposed, on reading so 
strong a testimony, as if every thing were already conceded; for 
what by such writers as De Wette is granted in the general, is 
often denied or explained away in the particular. Nor has any 
systematic treatise (so far as we know) yet appeared on the 
Continent, unfolding the pounds of a typological connection 
between the things of the Old and those of the New Testament 
dispensations, and laying its foundations broad and deep in the 
great principles of God s administration. Bahr confines him* 
self almost entirely to the mere interpretation of the symbols of 
the Mosaic dispensation, and, therefore, even when his views are 
correct, has only supplied some materials for the construction 
of a sound typological system. Tholuck and other learned 
men still note it as a defect in their literature, that they are 
without any work on the subject suited to the existing position 
and demands of theological science. 

It is to be observed, however, that this new current of opinion 
among the better part of theologians on the Continent, leads 
them to find the typical element widely diffused through the 
historical and prophetical, as well as the more strictly religious 
portions of the Old Testament. No one who is in any degree 
acquainted with the exegetical productions of Hengstenberg 
and Olshausen, now made accessible to English readers, can 
have failed to perceive this, from the tone of their occasional 
references and illustrations. Their imbiassed exegetical spirit 
rendered it impossible for them to do otherwise ; for the same 
connection, they perceived, runs like a thread through the 
whole, and binds all together. Indeed, the only formal attempt 
made to work out a new system of typological interpretation — 
the small treatise of Olshausen (published in 1824, and consist- 
ing only of 124 widely printed pages,) entitled, Ein Wort uier 
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tiefem Schriftsinny has respect almost exclusively to the histo- 
rical and prophetical parts of ancient Scripture. When he 
comes distinctly to imfold what he calls the deeper exposition 
of Scripture, he contents himself with a brief elucidation of the 
following points: — That Israers relation to God is represented 
in Scripture as forming an image of all and each of mankind, 
in so far as the divine life is possessed by them — that Israel's 
relation to the surrounding heathen in like manner imaged the 
conflict of all spiritual men with the evil in the world — that a 
parallelism is drawn between Israel and Christ as the one who 
completely realized what Israel should have been — and that all 
real chilaren of God again image what, in the whole, is found 
imperfectly in Israel and perfectly in Christ (pp. 87-110.) 

•These positions, it must be confessed, indicate a considerable 
degree of vagueness and generality; and the treatise, as a 
whole, is defective in first principles and logical precision, as 
well as fulness of investigation. Klausen, in the following 
extract from his Hermeneutik, pp. 334-345, has given a fair 
outline of Olshausen's views; "We must distinguish between a 
false and a genuine allegorical exposition, which latter has the 
support of the highest authority, though it alone has it, being 
frequently employed by the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment. The fundamental error in the common allegorizing, from 
which all its arbitrariness has sprung, bidding defiance to every 
sound principle of exposition, must be sought in this, that a 
double sense has been attributed to Scripture, and one of them 
consequently a sense entirely different from that which is indi- 
cated by the words. Accordingly, the characteristic of the 
genuine allegorical exposition must be, that it recognizes no 
sense besides the literal one — none differing from this in nature, 
as from the historical reality of what is recorded ; but only a - 
deeper-hps^ijense UmSuoia,) bound up with the literal meaning 
by an mtemaPana essential connection — a sense given along 
with this and in it ; so that it must present itself whenever the 
subject is considered from the higher point of view, and is capa- 
ble of being ascertained by fixed rules. Hence, if the question 
be regarding the fundamental principles, according to which the 
connection must be made out between the deeper apprehension 
and the immediate sense conveyed by the words, these have 
their foundation in the law of general harmony, by which all 
individuals, in the natural as well as the spiritual world, form 
one great organic system — the law by which all phenomena, 
whether belonging to a higher or a i(iwer sphere, appear as 
copies of what essentially belongs to their respective ideas ; so 
that the whole is represented in the individual, and the indivi- 
dual again in the whole. This mysterious relation comes most 
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prominently out in the history of the Jewish people and their 
worship. But something analogous everywhere discovers itself; 
and in the manner in which the Old Testament is expounded in 
the New, we are furnished with the rules for all exposition of 
the Word, of nature, and of history." 

The vague and unsatisfactory character of this mode of 
representation, is evident almost at first sight; the elements of 
truth contained in it are neither solidly grounded nor suffi- 
ciently guarded against abuse; so that, with some justice, 
Klausen remarks, in opposition to it — "The allegorizing may 
perhaps be applied with greater moderation and better taste 
than formerly; but against the old principle, though revived as 
often as put down, viz. that every sense which can be found in 
the words has a right to be regarded as the sense of the words, 
the same exceptions will always be taken." If the Typology 
of Scripture cannot be rescued from the domain of allegorizings, 
it will be impossible to secure for it a solid and permanent foot- 
• ing. It cannot attain to this while coupled with allegorical 
license, or with a nearer or deeper sense. We simply add, that 
Klausen himself has no place in his Hermeneutics for typical, 
as distinguished from allegorical interpretations. In common 
with Hermeneutical writers generally, he regards these as sub- 
stantially the same in kind; and the one only as the excess of 
the other. Same application he would allow of Old Testament 
Scripture to the realities of the Gospel, in consideration of what 
is said by inspired writers of the relation subsisting between the 
two; but he conceives that relation to be of a kind which 
scarcely admits of being brought to the test of historical truth, 
and that the examples furnished of it in the New Testament 
arose from necessity rather than from choice. Dr. Davidson 
(in his Hermeneutics,) we are glad to see, proceeds farther, jus- 
tifies and approves of typical interpretations ; though he still 
also speaks of allegorical interpretations, not as essentially dif- 
ferent from typical, but only as "an excessive use of the true 
spiritual interpretation contained in the New Testament." — 
(Pp. 68, 69.) 

2. But we must now refer more particularly to the sentiments 
of that class, whom the new turn of thought and inquiry has 
led greatly to curtail the typical matter of Scripture — ^to whom, 
undoubtedly, Klausen belongs. Here, however, it is unneces- 
sary to adduce writers in a foreign tongue for our authorities ; 
we have them in our own. Thus in the Connection and Har- 
mony of the Old and New Testament, by Dr. L. Alexander, 
184l, while he follows BShr in the mode of explaining some of 
the leading symbols of the Old Testament, and finds in them 
typical representations of the realities of the Gospel, he declares 
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himself opposed to any further extension of the typical matter 
of the Ola Testament. Nothing in his view is typical which 
does not possess the character of a ^'divine institution;'' or, as 
he more formally defines it, "symbolical institutes expressly 
appointed by God, to prefigure to those among whom they were 
set up certain great transactions in connection with that plan 
of redemption which, in the fulness of time, was to be unfolded 
to mankind." Hence all of what are called the historical 
types, even those which Marsh and his followers were wont to 
allow on account of the special explanations given of them in 
the New Testament, are entirely discarded; the use made of 
them in the New Testament is held to be "for illustration 
merely, and not for the purpose of building any thing on them;*' 
it does not properly constitute them types. 

This view has recently been taken up, and at much greater 
length defended, in a periodical work, which, though a produc- 
tion of America, is not unknown in this country — ^the Ecclesias- 
tical and Literary Journal of Mr. Lord. The Part to~wEIchwe 
more particularly refer is an article that appeared in No. XV., 
containing an elaborate review of the first edition of the Typo- 
logy, and endeavouring to overthrow the views maintained in it, 
as "a monstrous scheme,'* not only "without the sanction of 
the word of God," but "one of the boldest and most efiective 
contrivances for its subversion." This certainly is strong lan- 
guage, yet it is only a fair specimen of the harsh and contempt- 
uous phraseology which pervades the article, and which too 
commonly characterizes both the pen and the school of the 
writer. We have no intention of taking any particular notice 
either of these or of the palpable misrepresentations with which 
they are not unfrequently accompanied. We mean simply to 
examine the grounds on which the reviewer principally rests his 
opposition to our typological principles, and succeeds so entirely 
to his own satisfaction in cutting off much from the typical 
category in Scripture that we hold to belong to it. So far as 
we know, the subject has nowhere been so fully argued from 
the same point of view. 

The process, indeed, is a comparatively easy one. The re- 
viewer first sets forth a delineation of the nature and charac- 
teristics of a type, so tightened and compressed as to admit of 
nothing but what pertamed to "the tabernacle worship, or the 
propitiation and homage of God;" this, in his judgment, em- 
braces the entire sphere of the typical. And having thus 
oracularly settled the chief point (for he seems to think any 
thing in the shape of proof quite unnecessary^ it becomes an 
easy matter to discard whatever else may be called typical ; for 
it is put to flight the moment he presents his exact definitions, 
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and can only be considered typical by persons of dreamy intel- 
lect, who are utter strangers to clearness of thought and pre- 
cision of language. In this way it is possible we admit, and 
also not very difficult, to make out a scheme and establish a 
nomenclature of one's own ; but the question is, does it accord 
with the representations of Scripture? and will it serve, in 
respect to these as a guiding and harmonizing principle? We 
might, in a similar way, draw out a series of precise and definite 
characteristics of Messianic prophecy — such as, that it must 
avowedly bear the impress of a prediction of the future — that it 
must in the most explicit terms point to the person or times of 
Messiah — that it must be conveyed in language capable of no 
ambiguity or double reference — and then, with this sharp 
weapon in our hand, proceed summarily to lop off all supposed 
prophetical passages in which these characteristics are want- 
ing — holding such, if applied to Messianic times, to be mere 
accommodations, originally intended for one thing, and after- 
wards loosely adapted to another. The rationalists of a former 
generation were. great adepts in this mode of handling propheti- 
cal Scripture, and by the use of it dexterously got over nearly 
one-half of the passages which in the New Testament are repre- 
sented as finding their fulfilment in Christ. But we have yet 
to learn, that by so doing they succeeded in throwing any satis- 
factory light on the interpretation of Scripture, or in placing on 
a scriptural basis the connection between the Old and the New 
in God's dispensations. 

How closely the principles of Mr. Lord lead him to tread in 
the footsteps of these effete interpreters, will appear presently. 
But we must first lodge our protest against his account of the 
essential nature and characteristics of a type, as entirely arbi- 
trary, and unsupported by Scripture. The things really pos- 
sessing this character, he maintains, must have had the following 
distinctive marks : They must have been specifically constitutea 
types by God ; must have been known to be so constituted, and 
contemplated as such by those who had to do with them ; and 
must have been continued till the coming of Christ, when they 
were abrogated or superseded by something analogous in the 
Christian dispensation. These are his essential elements in the 
constitution of a type ; and an assertion of the want of one or 
more of them forms the perpetual refrain, with which he dis- 
poses of those characters and transactions, that in his esteem 
are falsely accounted typical. We demur to every one of them 
in the sense understood by our opponent, and challenge him, or 
any other person, to produce any scriptural proof of them, as 
applying to the strictly religious symbols of the Old Testament 
worship, and to them alone. These were not specifically con- 
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stituted types, or formally set up in that character, no more 
than such transactions as the deliverance from Egypt, or the 
preservation of Noah in the deluge, which are denied to have 
been typical. In the manner of their appointment, viewed by 
itself, there is no more to indicate a reference to the Messianic 
future in the one than in the other. Neither were thev for 
certain knoum to be types, and used as such by the Old Testa- 
ment worshippers. They unquestionably were not in the time 
of our Lord; and how far they may have been so at any pre- 
vious period, is a matter only of doubtful speculation, but 
nowhere of express revelation. Nor, finally, was it by any 
means an invariable and indispensable characteristic, that they 
should have continued in use till they were superseded by some- 
thing analogous in the Christian dispensation. They might 
have partly stood ; as the redemption from Egypt, for example, 
stood in a transaction which was incapable of being so con- 
tinued. It was a creative act, bringing Israel as a people of 
God into formal existence, and as such, capable only of being 
commemorated, but not of being repeated or rendered in itself 
perpetual. It was commemorated, however, in the passover- 
feast. In that feast the Israelites continually freshened the 
remembrance of it anew on their hearts. They in spirit re- 
enacted it as a thing that required to be ever renewing itself 
in their personal experience, precisely as Christians do now 
through the Supper, in regard to the one great redemption-act 
of Christ upon the cross. This also, considered simply as an 
act in God's administration, is incapable of being repeated ; it 
can only be commemorated, and in its efiects spiritually applied 
to the conscience. Yet so far from being thereby bereft of an 
antitypical character, it is the central antitype of the Gospel. 
Why should it be otherwise in respect to the type ? The analogy 
of tnings favours it; and the testimony of Scripture not doubt- 
ftdly requires it. 

To say nothing of other passages of Scripture which bear less 
explicitly, though to our mind very materially upon the subject, 
our Lord Himself, at the celebration of the last passover, 
declared to His disciples, "With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I sufier; for I say unto you, I 
will not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled in the king- 
dom of God." — (Luke xxii. 15, 16.J That is (for what else 
can the words mean?j there is a propnecy as well as a memorial 
in this commemorative ordinance — a prophecy, because it is 
the rehearsal of a typical transaction, which is now, and only 
now, going to meet with its full realization. Such appears to 
be the plain and unsophisticated import of our Lord's words. 
And the Apostle Paul is, if possible, still more explicit: "For 
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even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us: therefore let us 
keep the feast/* etc. — (1 Cor. v. 7, 8.^ What, we again ask, 
are we to understand by these words, if not that there is in the 
design and appointment of God an ordained connection between 
the sacrifice of Christ and the sacrifice of the Passover, so that 
the one, as the means of redemption, takes the place of the 
other? In any other sense the language would be only fitted 
to mislead, by begetting apprehensions regarding a mutual cor- 
respondence and connection which had no existence. But what 
says our opponent? "Christ is indeed said to be our passover j 
but it is by a metaphor, and indicates only, that it is by His 
blood we are saved from everlasting death, as the first-born of 
the Hebrews were saved by the blood of the paschal lamb from 
death by the destroying angel.** Why could not the apostle 
have so expressed himself if that was all he meant? If there 
was no real connection between the earlier and the later event, 
and the one stood as much apart from the other as the lintels 
of Goshen in themselves did from the cross of Calvary, why 
employ language that forces upon every unbiassed mind the 
reality of a proper connection? Simply, we believe, because it 
actually existed; and our "exegetical conscience,** to use a 
German phrase, refuses to be satisfied with Mr. Lord's mere 
metaphor. But when he states further, that the passover, 
having been "appointed with a reference to the exemption of 
the first-born of the Israelites from the death that was to be 
inflicted on the first-born of the Egyptians, it cannot be a type 
of Christ's death for the sins of the world, as that would imply . 
that Christ's death also was commemorative of the preservation 
from an analogous death,*' a child might perceive, that this is 
to confound between the passover as an original redemptive 
transaction, and as a commemorative ordinance, pointing back 
to the original institution, and perpetually rehearsing it. It is 
as H, festal solemnity alone that there can be any thing comme- 
morative belonging either to the Paschal sacrifice or to Christ's. 
Viewed, however, as redemptive acts, there was a sufficient 
analogy between them: the one redeemed the first-born of 
Israel (the firstlings of its families,) and the othpr redeems 
"the Church of the first-born, whose names are written in 
heaven.** 

There is the same sort of trifling with the testimony of Scrip- 
ture in most of the other instances examined by the reviewer. 
Christ, for example, calls Himself, with pointed reference to 
the manna, "the bread of life;** and in Rev. ii. 17, an interest 
in his divine life is called "an eating of the hidden manna;** 
but it is only "by a metaphor,** precisely as Christ elsewhere 
calls Himself the vine, or is likened to a rock. As if there 
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were no difference between an employment of these natural 
emblems and the identifying of Christ with the supernatural 
food given to support His people, after a typical redemption, 
and on the way to a typical inheritance. It is not the simple 
reference to a temporal good on which, in such a case, we rest 
the typical import, but this in connection with the whole of the 
relations and circumstances in which the temporal was given or 
employed. Jonah was not, it is alleged, a type of Christ ; for 
he is not called such, but onlyj'a sign;" neither was Melchize- 
dec called by that name. Well, but Adam is called a type 
{runo^ rolj fiiUouzo^j Rom. v. 14,) and baptism is called the 

V antitype to the deluge (5 xal fjfid^ durirunov iJuv aw^u ^ditTeafia^ 
1 Pet. iii. 21.) True, but then, we are told, the word in these 
passages only means a similitude; it does not mean type or 
antitype, in the proper sense. What, then, could denote it? 
Is there any other term more properly fitted to express the 
idea? And if the precise term, when it is employed, still does 
not serve, why object in other cases to the want of it? Strange, 
surely, that its presence and its absence should be alike grounds 
of objection. But if the matter is to come to this mere stick- 
ling about words,* shall we have any types at all? Are even 
the tabernacle and its institutions of worship called by that 
name? Not once; but inversely, the designation of antitypes 
/ is in one passage applied to them: "The holy places made with 

^ hands, the antitypes of the true," (duriruTca twi^ ddrjdci^wi^y Heb. 
ix. 24.) So little does Scripture, in its teachings on this sub- 
ject, encourage us to hang our theoretical explanations on a 
particular epithet! It varies the mode of expression with all 
the freedom of common discourse, and even, as in this particular 
instance, inverts the current phraseology ; but still, amid all the 
variety, it indicates with sufficient plainness, a real economical 
connection between the past and the present in God's dispensa- 
tions — such as is commonly understood by the terms type and 
antitype; and it is not for want of scriptural evidence, if any 
fail to perceive it. 

Our reviewer furnishes us still further with a specimen of his 
dialectical skill, in the remarks he makes on the passage in 
Galatians respecting Sarah and Isaac on the one side, and 
Hagar and Ishmael on the other. He begins, as usual, with 
telling us that there is nothing typical expressed in the charac- 
ters and relations there mentioned; for they are not any of 
them called types ; nor, we may add, if they had been, would it 
have brought us a whit nearer the mark. "It is only said," he 
continues, "that that which is related of Hagar and Sarah is 
exhibited allegorically ; that is, that there are other things that, 
VOL. I. 6 
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used as allegorical representatives of Hagar and Sarah, exhibit 
the same facts and truths. The object of the allegory is to 
exemplify them by analogous things ; not by them to exemplify 
something else, to which they present a resemblance. It is 
they who are said to be allegorized, that is, represented by 
something else ; not something else that is allegorized by them. 
They are accordingly said to be the two covenants, that is, like 
the two covenants ; and Mount Sinai is used to represent the 
covenant that genders to bondage; and Jerusalem from above, 
that is, the Jerusalem of Christ's kingdom, the covenant of 
freedom or grace. And they accordingly are employed [by the 
apostle] to set forth the character and condition of the bond 
and the free woman, and their ofifspring. He attempts to illus- 
trate the lot of the two classes who are under law and under 
grace; first, by referring to the different relations to the cove- 
nant, and different lot of the children of the bond and the free 
woman; and then, by using Mount Sinai to exemplify the 
character and condition of those under the Mosaic law, and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, to exemplify those who are under the 
Gospel. The places from which the two covenants are pro- 
claimed are thus used to represent those two classes ; not 
Hagar and Sarah to represent those places, or the covenants 
that are proclaimed from them." Now, this parade of petty j 
criticism — professing to explain all, and yet leaving the main 
thing totally unexplained — is introduced, let it be observed, to I 
expose an alleged "singular neglect of discrimination*' in the 
use we had made of the passage. We had, it seems, been guilty 
of the extraordinary mistake of supposing Hagar and Sarah to 
be themselves the representatives in the apostle's allegorization, 
and not, as we should have done, the objects represented. Do 
any one of our readers, with all the advantages of the reviewer's 
explanation, recognize the importance of this distinction ? Or 
can he tell how it serves to explicate the apostle's argument ? 
His mind must be differently constituted from ours, if it has not 
well nigh driven from his mind any distinct conception of the 
real subject of discourse. In itself it might have been of no 
moment, though it is of much for the apostle's argument, 
whether Hagar and Sarah be said to represent the two cove- 
nants of law and grace, or the two covenants be said to repre- 
sent them ; as in Heb. ix. 24, it is of no moment whether the 
earthly sanctuary be called the antitype of the heavenly, or the 
heavenly of the earthly. There is in both cases alike a mutual 
representation, or relative correspondence ; and it is the nature 
of the correspondence, inferior and preparatory in the one case, 
spiritual and ultimate in the other, which is chiefly important. 
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It is that (though entirely overlooked by the reviewer) which 
makes the apostle's appeal here to the historical transactions in 
the family of Abraham suitable and appropriate to the object 
he has in view. 

We shall gather into a few sentences what, at different places 
in the first edition, we actually said respecting this passage in 
Oalatians. We first stated, in a quotation from Bishop Marsh, 
that though the apostle here calls his reference to the historical 
transactions an allegorizing of them, he did not convert them 
into allegory in the ordinary sense. He did not treat them as 
fabulous ; he did nothing more, in fact, than represent one class 
of characters and relations as types, and the others as antitypes. 
As Tholuck also justly remarks in regard to it, that the allego- 
rizing presented is " nothing else than the typical meaning, and 
the typical exposition here also admits of a perfect justifica- 
tion.*'* Then, secondly, in opposition to Dr. Alexander, we 
affirmed that the apostle's reference to the things connected 
with Hagar and Sarah could not have been for illustration 
merely, or with the design simply of presenting an apt simili- 
tude ; it must have proceeded on the ground of a real, valid, 
and divinely-appointed connection between the things compared. 
For how else could the apostle have introduced it with a call to 
the Galatians "to hear the law?" "Tell me, ye that desire to 
be imder the law, do ye not hear the law?" Could he have 
honestly made such an appeal in respect to a mere play of 
fancy, or any thing not strictly binding on the conscience? It 
is a summons to near the authoritative word of God; which 
necessarily implies, that the transactions referred to in the case 
of Hagar and of Sarah were of the nature of a revelation, pur- 
posely ordered and arranged to teach on the narrower and lower 
sphere of domestic life, what was afterwards to take place 
nationally and spiritually in connection with the covenants of 
law and grace. But this, in our view, is all one with saying 
that the one was expressly designed to be to the spiritual eye a 
type and foreshadowing of the other. Lastly, as to the specific 
import of the passage, we had substantially said before, and we 
now repeat, that the tenor of the apostle's statement, and the 
place it holds in his train of argument, not only warrant, but 
even oblige us to regard the two mothers as the representatives 
of the two covenants, rather than inversely ; for it is by the 
mothers and their natural offspring he intends to throw light on 
the covenants and their respective tendencies and results. It 
was the earlier that exemplified and illustrated the later, not the 

> Das Alte Testament in Neuen, p. 8S. 
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later that exemplified and illustrated the earlier; otherwise the 
reference of the apostle is misplaced, and the reasoning he 
founds on it manifestly inept. 

One specimen more of our reviewer's criticism and we shall 
leave him. Among the passages of Scripture we had referred 
to, as indicating a typical relationship between the Old and the 
New in God's dispensations, is Matt. ii. 15, where the evangel- 
ist speaks of Christ being in Egypt till the death of Herod, 
"that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying. Out of Egypt have I called my Son." The 
allusion to this passage in our introductory chapter was never 
meant to convey the idea that it was the only scriptural author- 
ity for concluding a typical relationship to have subsisted 
between Israel and Christ. And any one reading for informa- 
tion, and not for objection, might have found in other parts of 
the work a good deal of scriptural authority besides this, bear- 
ing on the subject. It was, however, referred to as one of the 
passages most commonly employed by typological writers in 
proof of such a relationsnip, and in itself most obviously imply- 
ing it. But what says our reviewer? "The language of Mat- 
thew does not imply that it (the passage in Hosea) was a pro- 
phecy of Christ; he simply states, that Jesus continued in 
Egypt till Herod's death, so that that occurred in respect to 
Him which had been spoken by Jehovah by the prophet, Out 
of Egypt have I called my Son; or, in other words, so that 
that was accomplished in respect to Christ which had been 
related by the prophet of Israel." Had we not good reason for 
saying that our author's principles inevitably led him, as an 
interpreter of Scripture, to tread in the footsteps of the ration- 
alists ? One might suppose that it was a comment of Paulus or 
Kuinoel that we were here presented with, and we transfer 
their paraphrase and notes to the bottom of the page, to show 
how entirely they agree in spirit.* If the evangelist simpler 
meant what is ascribed to him, was he so unskilled in the ordi- 
nary use of language as not to be able plainly to express it?" 
Or, if the words he employs distinctly indicate such a connec- 
tion between Christ and Israel, as gave to the testimony in 
Hosea the force of a prophecy fwhich must be the impression of 
every imbiassed reader,) what shall we say of the arbitrary and 
sophistical sense, which the reviewer thinks himself entitled to 

1 Kuinoel: Ut adeo hio recte possit laudari, quod dominns olim interprete 
propheta dixit, nempe: ex ^Egypto Tocavi filium meum; Paulas: ^^mji^ouv^u 
\b het^ fulfilling as denoting a completion after the retemblanee" and, adopting 
M his own Ernesti's explanation, **Here one might say with greater justioe (in 
a fuUer sense) what Hosea said of Israel." 
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put even on the words of inspiration? And this, too, from one 
who hardly knows how to express his astonishment that such a 
work as the Typology should have appeared " at a period when 
the principles of language are more thoroughly investigated 
than in any former age, and the whole body of the learned 
hold, that the sacred volume, like other writings, is to be inter- 
preted by the laws of philology!" Surely there was never 
more need for the application of the maxim, "Physician, heal 
thyself!" 

It is no solitary example of rationalistic interpretation of 
which our reviewer has here been guilty. The antagonistic 
position he has taken up against all historical and prophetical 
types of necessity requires a similar mode of getting rid of a 
great many other applications of the Old Testament in the 
New. But as we mean to treat of this separately, and at some 
length, in a subsequent part of the work, we shall not further 
refer to it here. And, in conclusion, we trust we have said 
enough to show that, while we hold the school of Marsh to have 
erred by way of defect in limiting the typical matter of ancient 
Scripture to what has been specially noticed as typical in Scrip- 
ture itself, it was still fully justified in finding express warrant 
in Scripture for a good deal of such matter, beyond the pro- 
vince of religious symbol and sacrificial worship. There are 
principles of interpretation authorized and sanctioned in New 
Testament Scripture, which furnish ample ground for maintain- 
ing the existence of a typical connection, to a considerable 
extent, between the Old and the New, in respect also to the 
historical and prophetical portions of the Old — a typical con- 
nection substantially agreeing, though we do not say in all 
respects perfectly coincident with that pertaining to the institu- 
tions and services of religion. Even among these there were 
some shades of diversity as to the precise form and kind of cor- 
respondence between type and antitype ; and other diversities 
naturally arose when the connection passed into the region of 
history and prophecy. This was implied in the first edition of 
the Typology. But, I admit, it was not unfolded with sufficient 
distinctness. And, among the improvements now introduced, 
will be found both a more clear and orderly enunciation of the 
fundamental principles of the subject, and a more discriminating 
exhibition of the differences between one portion of what is 
typical and another. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THK HATDRK, USE, AWD DEHIGX OF TTPKS C058IVBRKD WITH AH ESPECIAL BEFEB- 
E9CE TO WHAT ABB COMMOXLT DESIGNATED BITCAL TYPES, OB THE SYMBOLICAL 
IK8TITUTI05S OP OLD TESTAMENT W0B8HIP. 

In entering on the formal investigation of this Bnbject, we shall 
not attempt, what we have already found to prove so fruitless 
in the hands of another, to begin with a precise definition of a 
type. The points that would require to be embraced by it are 
of too complex and varied a character to admit of bemg dis- 
tinctly expressed in a brief enunciation. But there are two 
principal ideas more or less clearly indicated in the definitions 
commonly adopted, which unfold what is of primary moment, 
and comprise all that is necessary as a foundation for farther 
inquiry. Understanding the word type in the theological sense, 
or with respect to the relations between Old and New Testament 
things — for the word itself is undoubtedly used with greater 
latitude* — ^it is admitted by general consent, first, that in the 
character, action, or institution, which is denominated the ti/pe^ 
there must be a resemblance in form or spirit to what answers 
to it under the Gospel ; and secondly, that it must not be any 
character, action, or institution,* occurring in Old Testament 
Scripture, but such only as had their ormnation of God, and 
were designed by Him to foreshadow and prepare for the better 
things of the Gospel. For, as Bishop Marsh has justly re- 
marked, " to constitute one thing the type of another, something 
more is wanted than mere resemblance. The former must not 
only resemble the latter, but must have been designed to resem- 
ble the latter. It must have been so designed in its original 
institution. It must have been designed as something prepara- 
tory to the latter. The type as well as the antitype must have 
been pre-ordained; and they must have been pre-ordained as 
constituent parts of the same general scheme of Divine Provi- 
dence. It is this previorM^design^^^^ this pre-ordained connec- 
tion [together, of course, with the resemblance,] which consti- 

> Heb. viii. 5; Phil. iii. 17; 1 Thess. i. 7; 1 Pet. t. 8; Rom. vi. 17. In 
these passages Tt/7roc» type, very nearly corresponds in meaning to our words 
model, pattern, or exemplar generally. And this is what is usually called the 
scriptural, as opposed to the theological sense of the word. It might more 
properly, perhaps, be called the general as distinguished from the more specific 
theological meaning, which, if not actually expressed, is sometimes, at least 
in substance, indicated in Scripture, as at Rom. y. 14; Heb. ix. 24; 1 Pet. 
Ui. 21. 
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tnte the relation of type and antitype."* We insert, together 
with the resemblance; for, while stress is justly laid on the pre- 
vious design and pre-ordained connection, the resemblance also 
forms an indispensable element in this very connection, and is, 
in fact, the point that involves the more peculiar difficulties 
belonging to the subject, and calls for the closest investigation. 

I. We begin, therefore, with the other point — ^the previous 
design and pre-ordained connection necessarily entering into 
the relation between type and antitype. A relation so formed, 
and subsisting to any extent between Old and New Testament 
things, evidently pre-supposes and implies two important fact%. i 
It implies, first, that the realities of the Gospel, which consti- 1 
tute the antitypes, are the ultimate objects which were contem- i 
plated by the mind of God, when planning the economy of His 
successive dispensations. And it implies, secondly, that to 
prepare the way for the introduction of these ultimate objects, 
He placed the Church under a course of training, which in- 
cluded instruction by types, or designed and fitting resemblances 
of what was to come. Both of these facts are so distinctly 
stated in Scripture, and, indeed, so generally admitted, that it 
will be unnecessary to do more than present a brief outline of 
the proof on which they rest. 

1. In regard to the first of the two facts, we find the desig- i 
nation of *'the ends of the world*' applied in Scripture to the \ 
Gospel-age;* and that not so much in respect to its poste- 
riority in point of time, as to its comparative maturity in regard 
to the things of salvation — the higher and better things having ^ 
now come, which had hitherto appeared only in prospect, or', 
existed but in embryo. On the same account the Gospel dis- ! 
pensation is called "the dispensation of the fulness of times;"* " 
indicating, that with it alone th^ great objects of faith and ' 
hope, which the Church was from the first destined to possess, 
were properly brought within her reach. Only with the 
entrance also of this dispensation does the great mystery of 
God, in connection with man's salvation, come to be disclosed, 
and the light of a new and more glorious era at last breaks 
upon the Church. "The day-spring from the height," in the 
expressive language of Zacharias, then appeared, and made 
manifest what had previously been wrapt in comparative 
obscurity, what had not even been distinctly conceived, far less 
satisfactorily enjoyed.* Here, therefore, in the sublime dis- 
coveries and abounding consolations of the Gospel, is the 

■ Marsh's Lectures, p. 871. > 1 Cor. x. 11 ; Heb. xi. 40. 3 £ph. i. 10. 
« Luke i. 78; 1 John ii. 8; Rom. ztI. 25, 26; Col. i. 27; 1 Cor. iL 7, 10. 
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reality^ in its depth and fulness, while, in the earlier endow- 
ments and institutions of the Church, there was no more than a 
shadowy exhibition and a partial experience;* and as a neces- 
sary consequence, the most eminent in spiritual light and privi- 
lege before, were still decidedly inferior even to the less distin- 
guished members of the Messiah's kingdom.* In a word, the 
blessed Redeemer, whom the Gospel reveals, is Himself the 
beginning and the end of the scheme of God's dispensations ; 
in Him is found alike the centre of Heaven's plan, and the one 
foundation of human confidence and hope. So that before His 
coming into the world, all things of necessity pointed toward 
Him ; types and prophecies bore testimony to the things that 
concerned His work and kingdom ; the children of blessing were 
blessed in anticipation of His promised redemption ; and tvith 
His coming, the grand reality itself came, and the higher pur- 
poses of Heaven entered on their fulfilment.^ 

2. The other fact pre-supposed and implied in the relation 
between type and antitype, namely, that God subjected the 
Church t<r a- course of preparatory training, including instruc- 
tion by types, before He introduced the realities of His final 
dispensation, is written with equal distinctness in the page of 
inspiration. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to dissociate even 
in idea the one fact from the other ; for, without such a course 
of preparation being perpetually in progress, the long delay 
which took place in the introduction of the Messiah's kingdom 
would be quite inexplicable. Accordingly, the Church of the 
Old Testament is constantly represented as having been in a 
state of comparative childhood, supplied only with such means 
of instruction, and subjected to such methods of discipline as 
were suited to so imperfect and provisional a period of her 
beii^g. Her law, in its higher aim and object, was a school- 
master to bring men to Chrisjt (Gal. iii. 24 ;) and every thing in 
her condition — ^what it wanted, as well as what it possessed, 

»Col. ii. 17; Heb. yiii. 5. 

2 Matt zi. 11, where it is said respecting John the Baptist, <* notwithstand- 
ing he that is least (o yuo^^T^or) in the kingdom of heaven, is greater than he.*' 
The older £nglish versions retained the comparative, and rendered **he that is 
U»8\TL the kingdom of heaven" — (Wickliffe, Tjndale, Cranmer, the Geneva;) 
and BO also Winer Greek Gr. { 86, 8, *'he who occupies some lower place in 
the kingdom of heaven." Lightfoot, Hengstenberg, and many others approve 
of this milder sense, as it may be called ; bat Alford in his recent commentary 
adheres still to the stronger, "the least ;^* and so does Stier in his Reden Juuy 
who, in illustrating the thought, goes so far as to say, **a mere child that 
knows the catechism, and can say the Lord's prayer, both knows and possesses 
more than the Old Testament can give, and so far stands higher and nearer to 
God than John the Baptist." One cannot but feel that this is patting some- 
thing like a strain on our Lord's declaration. 

« Bev. i. 8; Luke ii. 25; Acts x. 48, iv. 12; Rom. iii. 25; 1 Pet i. 10-12, 20. 
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what was done for her, and what remained yet to be done — 
concurred in pointing the way to Him, who was to come with 
the better promises and the perfected salvation (Heb. vii. viii. 
ix.) Such is the plain import of a great many Scriptures bear- 
ing on the subject. 

It is to be noted, however, in regard to this course of prepa- 
ration, continued through so many ages, that every thing in the 
mode of instruction and discipline employed ought not to be 
regarded as employed simply for the sake of those who lived 
during its continuance. It was, no doubt, primarily introduced 
on their account, and must have been wisely adapted to their 
circumstances, as under preparation for better thmgs to come. 
But, at the same time, it must also, like the early training of a 
well educated youth, have been fitted to tell with beneficial 
effect on the spiritual life of the Church in her more advanced 
state of existence, after she had actually attained to those 
better things themselves. The man of mature age, when pur- 
suing his way amid the perplexing cares and busy avocations of 
life, finds himself continually indebted to the lessons he was 
taught and the skill he has acquired during the period of his 
early culture. And, in like manner, it was undoubtedly God's 
intention that His method of procedure toward the Church in 
her state of minority, not only should minister what was needed 
for her immediate instruction and improvement, but should also 
furnish materials of edification and comfort for believers to the 
end of time. If the earlier could not be made perfect without 
the things belonging to the later Church (Heb. ix. 40,) so 
neither, on the other hand, can the later profitably or even 
safely dispense with the advantage she may derive from the 
more simple and rudimentary things that belonged to the 
earlier. The Church, considered as God's nursery for training 
souls to a meetness for immortal life and blessedness, is sub- 
stantially the same through all periods of her existence; and 
the things which were appointed for the behoof of her members 
in one age, had in them also something of lasting benefit for 
those on whom the ends of the world are come (1 Cor. x. 6, 

it is farther to be noted, that in this work of preparation for 
the more perfect future, arrangements of a typical kind, being 
of a somewhat recondite nature, necessarily occupied a relative 
and subsidiary, rather than the primary and most essential 
place. The Church enjoyed from the first the benefit of direct 
and explicit instruction, imparted either immediately by the 
hand of God, or through the instrumentality of His accredited 
messengers. From this source she always derived her know« 
ledge of the more fundamental truths of religion, and also her 
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more definite expectations of the better things to come. The 
fact is of importance, both as determining the proper place of 
typical acts and institutions, and as indicating a kind of extra- 
neous and qualifying element, that must npt be overlooked in 
judging of the condition of believers under them. Yet they 
were not, on that account, rendered less valuable or necessary 
as constituent parts of a preparatory dispensation. For, it was 
through them, as temporary expedients, and by virtue of the 
resemblances they possessed to the higher things in prospect, 
that the realities of Christ's kingdom obtained a kind of present 
realization to the eye of faith. What, then, was the nature of 
these resemblances ? Wherein precisely did the similarity which 
formed more especially the preparatory elements in the Old, as 
compared with the New, really lie? IJiis is the point that 
mainly calls for elucidation. 

II. It is the second point we were to investigate, as being 
that which would necessarily require the most lengthened and 
careful examination. And the general statement we submit 
respecting it is, that two things were here essentially necessary : 
Tliere must have been in the Old the same great elements of 
truth as in the things they represented under the New; and 
then, in the Old, these must have been exhibited in a form more 
level do the comprehension, more easily and distinctly cognizable 
by the minds of men. 

1. There must have been, first, the same great elements of 
truth — for the mind of God, and the circumstances of the fallen 
creature, are substantially the same at all times. What the 
spiritual necessities of men now are, they have been from the 
time that sin entered into the world. Hence the truth revealed 
by God to meet these necessities, however varying from time to 
time in the precise amount of its communications, and however 
differing also in the external form under which it might be pre- 
sented, must have been, so far as disclosed, essentially one in 
every age. For, otherwise, what anomalous results would 
follow ? If the principles unfolded in God's communications to 
men, and on which he regulates His dealings toward them, were 
materially different at one period from what they are at another, 
then either the wants and necessities of men's natural condition 
must have undergone a change, or — these being the same, as 
they undoubtedly are — the character of God must have altered ; 
He cannot be the immutable Jehovah. Besides, the very idea 
of a course of preparatory dispensations was, on the supposi- 
tion in question, manifestly excluded; since that could nave 
had no proper ground to rest on, unless there was a deep-rooted 
and fundamental agreement between what was temporary and 
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what was final and ultimate in the matter. The primary and 
essential elements of truth, therefore, which are embodied in the 
facts of the Gospel, and on which its economy of grace is based, 
cannot, in the nature of things, be of recent origin — as if they 
were altogether peculiar to the New Testament dispensation, 
and had only begun, with the entrance of it, to obtain a place 
in the government of God. On the contrary, their existence 
must have formed the ground-work, and their varied manifesta- 
tion the progress, of any preparatory dispensations that might 
be appointed. And whatever ulterior respect the typical cha- 
racters, actions, or institutions of those earlier dispensations 
might carry to the coming realities of the Gospel, their more 
immediate intention and use must have consisted in the exhibi- 
tion they gave of the vital and fundamental truths, common 
alike to all dispensations. 

2. If a clear and conclusive certainty attaches to this part of 
our statement, it does so in even an increased ratio to the other. 
Holding that the same great elements of truth must of necessity 
pervade both type and antitype, we must also assuredly believe, \i 
that in the former they were more simplv and palpably exhi- -jr 
bited — ^presented in some shape in which the human mind could '- 
more easily and distinctly apprehend them — than in the latter. .• 
It would manifestly have been absurd to admit into a course of 
preparation for the realities of the Gospel, certain temporary 
exhibitions of the same great elements of truth that were to 
pervade these, unless the preparatory had been of more obvious 
meaning, and of more easy comprehension, than the ultimate 
and final. Tha trMisition from the one to the other -must 
clearly have involved a rise in the mode of exhibiting the truth 
from a lower to a higher territory — from a form of deYielapmeJit 
more easily grasped, to a form wnlch should put the faculties of 
the mind to a greater stretch. For thus only could it be wise 
or proper^o set up preparatory dispensations at all. These, 
manifestly, had been better spared, if the realities themselves 
lay more, or even so much within the reach and comprehension 
of the mind, as their temporary and imperfect representations. 

Standing, then, on the foundation of these two principles, as 
necessarily forming the essential elements of the resemblance 
that subsisted between the Old and the New in God*s dispensa- 
tions, we may now proceed to consider how far they can legiti- 
mately carry us in explaining the subject in hand; or, in other 
words, to answer the question, how on such a basis the typical 
things of the past could properly serve as preparatory arrange- 
ments for the higher and better things of the future ? We shall 
endeavour to answer this question, in the first instance, by 
making application of our principles to the symbolical institu* 
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tions of the Mosaic dispensation, which are usually denomi- 
nated the ritual or legal types. For, in respect to these, we 
have the advantage of the most explicit assertion in Scripture 
of their typical character ; and we are also furnished with cer- 
tain general descriptions of their nature as typical, which may 
partly serve as lights to direct our inquiries, and partly provide 
a test by which to try the correctness of our results. 

Now, viewing the institutions of the dispensation brought in 
by Moses as typical, we look at them in what may be called 
their secondary aspect ; we consider them sl8 prophetic tymboh 
of the better things to come in the Gospel, But this evidently 
implies, that in another and more immediate respect they were 
merely symbols, that is, outward and sensible representations 
of Divine truth, in connection with an existing dispensation 
and a religious worship. It was only from their being this, 
in the one respect, that they could, in the other, be prophetic 
symbols, or types, of what was afterwards to appear under the 
Gospel ; on the groimd already stated, that the preparatory dis- 
pensation to which they belonged was necessarily inwrought 
with the same great elements of truth, which were afterwards, 
in another form, to pervade the Christian. Had there not been 
the identity in the truths here supposed, assimilating the two 
dispensations to each other amid all their outward diversi- 
ties, the earlier would rather have blocked up, than prepared 
and opened, the way for the later. A partial exhibition of a 
truth, or an embodiment of it in things comparatively little, 
easily grasped by the understanding, and but imperfectly satis- 
fying the mind, may certainly make way for its exhibition in 
some more complete and perfect manner: — The mind thus 
familiarized to it in the little, may both have the desire created, 
and the capacity formed for beholding its development in things 
of a far higher and nobler kind. But a partial or defective 
representation of an object^ apart from any principles common 
to both, must rather tend to pre-occupy the mind, and either 
entirely prevent it from anticipating, or fill it with mistaken 
and prejudiced notions of, the reality. If such a representation 
of the mere objects of the Gospel had been all that was aimed 
at in the symbolical institutions of the Old Testament — ^if their 
direct, immediate, and only use had been to serve, as pictures, 
to prefigure and presentiate to the soul the future realities of 
the divine kingdom — then, who could wonder if these realities 
should have been wholly lost sight of before, or misbelieved and 
repudiated when they came ? For, in that case, the preparatory 
dispensation must have been far more difficult for the worship- 
per than the ultimate one. The child must have had a much 
harder lesson to read, and a much higher task to accomplish, 
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than the man of full-grown and ripened intellect. And Divine 
wisdom must have employed its resources, not to smooth the 
Church's path to an enlightened view and a believing recep- 
tion of the realities of the Gospel, but to shroud them in the 
most profound and perplexing obscurities. 

Every serious and intelligent believer will shrink from this 
conclusion. But if he does so, he will soon find, that there is 
only one way of effectually escaping from it; and that is, by 
regarding the symbolical institutions of the Old Covenant as 
not simply or directly representations of the realities of the 
Gospel, but in the first instance as parts of an existing dispen- 
sation, and, as such, expressive of certain great and funda- 
mental truths, which could even then be distinctly understood 
and embraced. This was what might be called their more 
immediate and o$tensibk design. Their farther and prospective 
reference to the higher objects of the Gospel, was of a more 
indirect and occult nature, and stood in the same essential 
truths being exhibited by means of present and visible, but 
inferior and comparatively inadequate objects. So that in 
tracing out the connection from the one to the other, we must 
always begin with inquiring, What, per #«, was the native im- 
port of each symbol ? What truths did it symbolize merely as 
part of an existing religion? and from this proceed to unfold 
now it was fitted to serve as a guide and a stepping-stone to the 
glorious events and issues of Messiah's kingdom. This — ^which 
it was the practice of the elder typological writers in great 
measure to overlook — ^is really the foundation of the whole 
matter; and without it every typological system must either 
contract itself within very narrow bounds, or be in danger of 
running out into superficial or fanciful analogies. The Mosaic 
ritual had jit. ..once -a-ish^U- .and a kernel — its shell, the outward 
rites and observances it enjoine d; its kernel, t he spiritual rela- 
tions which these In dicated and the sm ntiiyT^""^"^^^^^ they 
©iifeodi^ widjajfffigsedu Substantially, these truths and rela- 
tions were, and must have been, the same for the Old that they 
are for the New Testament worshippers ; for the spiritual wants 
and necessities of both are the same, and so also is the character 
of God, with whom they have to do. There^ therefore, in that 
fundamental agreement, that internal and pre-established har- 
mony of principle, we are to find the bond of union between the 
symbolical institutions of Judaism and the permanent realities 
of Messiah's kingdom. One truth in both — but that truth 
existing first in a lower, then in a higher stage of development ; 
in the one case, appearing as a precious bud embosomed and 
but partially seen amid the imperfect relations of flesh and time ; 
in the other expanding itself under the bright sunshine of 
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heaven into all the beauty and fruitfulness of which it was sus- 
ceptible. 

To make our meaning perfectly understood, however, we must 
descend from the general to the particular, and apply what has 
been stated to a special case. In doing so, we shall go at once 
to what may justly be termed the very core of the religion of 
the Old Covenant — the rite of expiatory sacrifice. That this 
was typically or prophetically symbolical of the death of Christ, 
is testified with much plainness and frequency in New Testa- 
ment Scripture. Yet, independently of this connection with 
Christ's death, it had a meaning of its own, which it was possi- 
ble for the ancient worshipper to imderstand, and, so under- 
standing, to present through it an acceptable service to God, 
whether he might perceive or not the further respect it bore to 
a dying Saviour. It was in its own nature a symbolical trans- 
action, embodying a threefold idea ; first, that the worshipper 
having been guilty of sin, had forfeited his life to God ; then, 
that the life so forfeited must be surrendered to Divine justice ; 
and finally, that being surrendered in the way appointed, it was 
given back to him again by God, or he became re-established, 
as a justified person, m the Divine favour and fellowship. How 
far a transaction of this kind, done symbolically and not reallyr-. 
by means of an irrational creature substituted in the sinner 6 
room, and unconsciously devoted to lose its animal, in lieu of 
his intelligent and rational life — ^might commend itself as alto- 
gether satisfactory to his view ; or how far he might see reason 
to regard it as but a provisional arrangement, proceeding on the 
contemplation of something more perfect yet to come — these 
are points which might justly be raised, and will indeed call for 
future discussion, but they are somewhat extraneous to the sub- 
ject itself now under consideration. We are viewing the rite of 
expiatory sacrifice simply as a constituent part of ancient wor- 
ship — a religious service, which formally, and without notifica- 
tion from itself of any thing further being required, presented 
the sinner with the divinely appointed means of reconciliation 
and restored fellowship with God. In this respect it symboli- 
cally represented, as we have said, a threefold idea, which if 
properly understood and realized by the worshipper, he per- 
formed, in offering it, an acceptable service. And when we 
rise from the symbolical to the typical view of the transaction — 
when we proceed to consider the rite of expiation as bearing a 
prospective reference to the redemption of Christ, we are not to 
be understood as ascribing to it some new sense or meaning; 
we merely express our belief that the complex capital idea 
which it so impressively symbolized, finds its only true, as from 
the first, its destined realization, in the work of salvation by 
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Jesus Christ. For, in Him alone was there a real transference 
of man's guilt to one able and willing to bear it — in His death 
alone, the surrender of a life to God, such as could fitly stand 
in the room of that forfeited by the sinner — and in faith alone 
on that death, a full and conscious appropriation of the life of 
peace and blessing obtained by Him for the justified. So that 
here only it is we perceive the idea of a true, suflScient, and 

Eerfect sacrifice converted into a living reality — such as the 
oly eye of God, and the troubled conscience of man, can alike 
repose in with unmingled satisfaction. And while there appear 
precisely the same elements of truth in the ever-recurring sacri- 
fices of the Old Testament, and in the one perfect sacrifice of 
the New, it is seen, at the same time, that what the one sym- 
bolically represented, the other actually possessed; what the 
one could only exhibit as a kind of acted lesson for the present 
relief of guilty consciences, the other makes known to us, as a 
work finally and for ever accomplished for all who believe in 
the propitiation of the cross. 

The view now given of the symbolical institutions of the Old 
Testament, as prophetic symbols of the realities of the Gospel, 
is in perfect accordance with the general descriptions we have 
of their nature in Scripture itself. These are of two classes. 
In the one they are declared to have been shadows of the better 
things of the Gospel ; as in Heb. x. 1, where the law is said to 
have had "a shadow, and not the very image of good things to 
come;" in ch. viii. 5, where the priests are described as "serv- 
ing unto the example (copy) and shadow of heavenly things;*' 
and again in Col. ii. 16, where the fleshly ordinances in one 
mass are denominated "shadows of good things to come," while 
it is added, " the body is of Christ." Now, that the tabernacle, 
with the ordinances of every kind belonging to it, were shadows 
of Christ and the blessings of His kingdom, can only mean that' 
they were obscure and imperfect resemblances of these ; or that 
they embodied the same elements of Divine truth, but wanted 
what was necessary to give them proper form and consistence as 
parts of a final and abiding dispensation of God. And when 
we go to inquire, wherein did the obscurity and imperfection 
consist, we are always referred to the carnal and earthly nature 
of the Old as compared with the New. The tabernacle itself 
was a material fabric, constructed of such things as this present 
world could supply, and hence called "a worldly sanctuary;" 
while its counterpart under the Gospel is the eternal region of 
God's presence and glory, neither discernible by fleshly eye, 
nor made by mortal hands. In like manner, the ordinances 
of worship connected with the tabernacle were all ostensibly 
directed to the preservation of men's present existence, or the 
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advancement of their well-being as relating to an outward sanc- 
tuary and a terrestrial commonwealth ; while in the Gospel it is 
the soul's relation to the sanctuary above, and its possession of 
an immortal life of blessedness and glory, which all is directly 
intended to provide for. In these differences between the Old 
and the New, which bespeak so much of inferiority on the part 
of the former, we perceive the darkness and imperfection which 
hung around the things of the ancient dispensation, and ren- 
dered them shadows only of those which were to come. But 
still shadows are resemblances. Though unlike in one respect, 
they must be like in another. And as the imlikeness stood in 
the dissimilar nature of the things immediately handled and 
perceived — in the difiFerent material^ so to speak, of the two dis- 
pensations, wherein should the resemblance be found but in the 
common truths and relations alike pervading both? By means 
of an earthly tabernacle, with its appropriate services, God 
manifested towards his people the same principles of govern- 
ment, and required from them substantially the same disposition 
and character that he does now under the higher dispensation 
of the Gospel. For look beyond the mere -outward diversities, 
and what do you see ? You see in both alike a pure and holy 
God, enshrined in the recesses of a glorious sanctuary — ^unap- 
proachable by sinful flesh but through a medium of powerful 
intercession and cleansing eflScacy — ^yet when so approached, 
ever ready to receive and bless with the richest tokens of His 
favour and loving-kindness as many as come in the exercise of 
genuine contrition for sin, and longing for restored fellowship 
with the God they have offended. The same description applies 
equally to the service of both dispensations; for in both the 
same impressions are conveyed of God's character respecting 
sin and holiness, and the same gracious feelings necessarily 
awakened in the bosom of sincere worshippers in regard to 
them. But then, as to the means of accomplishing this, there 
Was only, in the one case, a shadowy exhibition of spiritual 
things through earthly materials and temporary expedients, 
while, in the other, the naked realities appear in the one per- 
fect sacrifice of Christ, the rich endowments of the Spirit of 
grace, and the glories of an everlasting kingdom. 

The other general description given in New Testament Scrip- 
ture of the prophetic symbols or types of the Old dispensation 
does not materially differ from the one now considered, and, 
when rightly understood, leads to the same result. According 
to it the religious institutions of earlier times contained the 
rtuUments or elementary principles of the world's religious 
truth and life. Thus in Col. ii. 20, the now antiquated ordi- 
nances of Judaism are called 'Hhe rudiments of the world ;\^ 
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and in Oal. iv. 3, the Ghuf ch, while under these ordinances, is 
said to have been '^in bondage under the elements or rudiments 
of the world." The expression, also, which is found in chap. 
ja, 24 of this Epistle to Galatians, "the law was our school- 
master to bring us to Christ,*' conveys much the same idea; 
since it is the special business of a schoolmaster to commu- 
nicate to those under his charge the rudiments of learning, 
by which their minds may in due time be prepared for the 
higher walks of science and literature. The law certainly 
did this, to a considerable extent, by direct instructions in 
the great principles of truth and duty. But it did so not less 
by means of its symbolical institutions and ordinances, which 
were in themselves inherently defective, and yet in their spirit 
and design entirely analogous to the higher things of the Gospel. 
The animal, the fleshly, the material, the temporal, was what 
alone appeared in them, when viewed in respect merely to their 
ostensible character and object; yet all moulded and arranged, 
so as to exhibit ideas and relations that reached far beyond 
these, and could only, indeed, find their suitable development 
in tlungs spiritual, heavenly, and eternal. The Church had 
then to be dealt with after the manner of a child. But the 
child must have instruction administered to him in a form 
adapted to his juvenile capacities. If he is to be prepared for 
apprehending the outlines and proportions of the globe, these 
must be presented to his view on diagrams of a few spans long. 
Or, if he is to be made acquainted with the laws and principles 
which bear sway throughout the material universe, he must 
again see them exemplified in miniature among the small and 
familiar objects of every day life. In like manner, the Church 
of the Old Testament, while in bondage to fleshly institutions 
and services, yet received through these the rudiments of all 
Divine truth and wisdom. In a form which the eye of the 
spiritual babe could scan, and its hand, in a manner, grasp, she 
had constantly exhibited before her the essential truths and 
principles of God's everlasting kingdom. And nothing more 
was needed than that the instruction thus imparted should have 
been impartially received and properly cultivated, in order to fit 
the disciple of Moses for passing with intelligence and delight 
from his rudimental tutelage, under the shadows of good things, 
into the free use and enjoyment of the things themselves. 

The general descriptions, then, given of the symbolical insti- 
tutions and services of the Old Testament, in their relation to 
the Gospel, perfectly accord with the principles we have 
advanced. And viewed in the light now presented, we at once 
see the essential unity that subsists between the Old and the 
New dispensationBy and the nature of that progression in the 
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Divine plan, which rendered the one a fitting preparation and 
Btepping-stone to the other. In its fundamental elements the 
religion of both covenants is thus found to be identical. Only 
it appears under the Old covenant as on a lower platform, dis- 
closing its ideas, and imparting its blessings through the imper- 
fect instrumentalities of fleshly relations and temporal concerns ; 
while under the New every thing rises heavenwards, and eternal 
realities come distinctly and prominently into view. But as 
ideas and relations are more palpable to the mind, and lie more 
within the grasp of its comprehension, when exhibited on a 
small scale, in corporeal forms, amid familiar and present 
objects, than on a scale of large dimensions, which stretches 
into the unseen, and embraces alike the Divine and human, 
time and eternity, so the economy of outward symbolical insti- 
tutions was in itself simpler than the Gospel, and, as a lower 
exhibition of Divine truth, prepared the way for a higher. But 
they did this, let it be observed, in their character merely as 
symbolical institutions^ or parts of a dispensation then existing, 
not as typically foreshadowing the things belonging to a higher 
and more spiritual dispensation yet to come. It was compara- 
tively an easy thing for the Jewish worshipper to understand 
how, from time to time, he stood related to a visible sanctuary 
and an earthly inheritance, or to go through the process of an 
appointed purification by means of water and the blood of slain 
victims applied externally to his body: — ^much more easy than 
for the Christian to apprehend distinctly his relation to an hea- 
venly sanctuary, and realize the cleansing of his conscience 
from all guilt by the inward application of the sacrifice of Christ 
and the regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit. But for the 
Jewish worshipper to do both his own and the Christian's part 
— both to read the meaning of the symbol as expressive of what 
was already laid open to his view, and to descry its concealed 
reference to the yet undiscovered realities of a better dispensa- 
tion, would have required a reach of discernment and a strength 
of faith far beyond what is now needed in the Christian. For 
this had been, not like him to discern the heavenly, when the 
heavenly had come, but to do it amid the obscurities and imper- 
fections of the earthly ; not simply to look with open eye into 
the deeper mysteries of God's kingdom, when these mysteries 
are fully disclosed, but to do so while they were still buried 
amid the thick folds of a cumbrous and overshadowing drapery. 
Yet let us not be mistaken. We speak merely of what was 
strictly required, and what might ordinarily be expected of the 
ancient worshipper, in connection with the institutions and 
. services of his symbolical religion, taken simply by themselves. , 
We do not say that there never waSy much less that there cotdd 
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not be, anjr proper insight obtained by the children of the Old 
covenant into the future mysteries of the Gospel. There were 
special gifts of grace then, as well as now, occasionally imparted 
to the more spiritual members of the covenant, which enabled 
them to rise to unusual degrees of knowledge ; and it is a dis- 
tinctive property of the spiritual mind generally to be dissatis- 
fied with the imperfect, to seek and long for the perfect. Even 
now, when the comparatively perfect has come, what spiritual 
mind is not often conscious to itself of a feeling akin to melan- 
choly, when it thinks of the yet abiding darkness and disorders 
of the present, or does not fondly cling to every hopeful indica- 
tion of a brighter future ? But even the best things of the Old 
covenant bore on them the stamp of imperfection. The temple' 
itself, which was the peculiar glory and ornament of Israel, still 
in a very partial And defective manner realized its own grand 
idea of a people dwelling with God, and God dwelling with 
them ; and hence, because of that inherent imperfection (it was 
plainly declared,) a higher and better mode of accomplishing 
the object should one day take its place. (Jer. iii. 16, 17.) So, 
too, the palpable disproportion already noticed in the rite of 
expiatory sacrifice between the rational life forfeited through 
sin, and the merely animal life substituted in its room, seemed 
to proclaim the necessity of a more adequate atonement for 
human guilt, and could not but dispose intelligent worshippers 
to give more earnest heed to the announcements of prophecy 
regarding the coming purposes of Heaven. But yet, when we 
have admitted all this, it by no means follows that the people of 
God generally, under the Old covenant, could attain to very 
definite views of the realities of the Gospel ; nor does it furnish 
us with any reason for asserting that such views must ever of 
necessity have mingled with the service of an acceptable wor- 
shipper. For, his was the worship of a preparatory dispensa- 
tion. It must, therefore, have been simpler and easier than 
what was ultimately to supplant it. And this, we again repeat', 
it could only be by being viewed in its more obvious and formal 
aspect, as the worship of an existing religion, which provided 
for the time then present a fitting medium of access to God, 
and hallowed intercourse with heaven. The man who humbly 
availed himself of what was thus provided to meet his soul's 
necessities, stood in faith, and served God with acceptance — 
though still with such imperfections in the present, and such 
promises for the future, that the more always he reflected, he 
would become the more a child of desire and hope.* 

* If any one will take the trouble to look into the older writers, who formally 

^ examined the typical character of the ancient symbolical institutions, he will 

ilnd them enUrely silent in regard to the points ohiefly dwelt upon in the above 
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We hare spoken as yet only of the symbolical institutions 
and services of the Old Testament; and of these quite gene- 
rail j, as one great whole. For it is carefiilly to be noted, that 
the scriptural designations of mdiments and shadows, which we 
hare shown to be the same as typical, when properly under- 
stood, are applied to the entire mass of the ancient ordinances 
in their prospective reference to Gospel realities. And yet, 
while New Testament Scripture speaks thus of the whole, it 
deals very sparingly in particular examples; and if it furnishes, 
in its language and allusions, many valuable hints to direct 
inquiry, it still contains remarkably few detailed iUustrations. 
It nowhere tells us, for example, what was either immediately 
symbolized, or prophetically shadowed forth, by the Holy Place 
in the tabernacle, or the show-bread, or the golden candlestick, 
or the ark of the covenant, or, indeed, by any thing connected 
with the tabernacle, excepting its more prominent offices and 
ministrations. Even the Epistle to the Hebrews, which enters 
with such comparative fulness into the connection between the 
Old and the New, and which is most express in ascribing a 
typical value to all that belonged to the tabernacle, can yet 
scarcely be said to give any detailed explanation of its furniture 
and services beyond the rite of expiatory sacrifice, and the 
action of the high priest in presenting it, more particularly on 
the great day of atonement. So that those who insist on an 
explicit warrant and direction from Scripture in regard to each 
particular type, will find their principle conducts them but 
a short way even through that department, which, they are 
obliged to admit, possesses throughout a typical character. A 
general admission of this sort can be of little use, if one is 
restrained on principle from touching most of the particulars; 
one might as well maintain that these did not in any degree 
partake of the typical element. So, indeed, Bishop Marsh has 

<lLscassion. Lowman, for example, on the Rational of the Hebrew Worship, 
and Oatram de Sac. Lib. i., c. 18, where he comes to consider the nature and 
force of a type, gare no proper or satisfactory explanation of the questions, 
wherein precisely did the resemblance stand between the type and the anti- 
type, or bow should the one have prepared the way for the other. We are told 
frequently enough, that the "Hebrew ritual contained a plan, or sketch, or 
pattern, or shadow of Gospel things;" that **the type adumbrated the antitype 
by something of the same sort with that which is found in the antitype," or 
**by a symbol of it," or "by a slender and shadowy image of it," or "by some- 
thing that may somehow be compared with it," etc. But we look in Tain for 
any thing more specific. Townley, in his Reasons of the Laws of Moses, still 
adrances no further in the Dissertation he doTotes to the Typical Character 
of the Mosaic Institutions. Even Olshausen, in the treatise formerly noticed 
(Ein Wort Qber tiefern Schriftsinn,) when he comes to unfold what he calls his 
deeper exposition, confines himself to a brief illustration of the few general 
•tatements formerly mentioned. See pp. 84, 86. 
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sabstantially done; for, ^Hbat such explanations/' he sajs, 
referring to particular types, "are in various instances, given 
in the New Testament, no one can deny. And if it was deemed 
necessary to explain one type, where could be the expediency 
or moral fitness of withholding the explanation of others? 
Must not, therefore, the silence of the New Testament in the 
case of any supposed type, be an argument against the exist- 
ence of that type ?*' * Undoubtedly, we reply, if the Scriptures 
of the New Testament professed to illustrate the whole field of 
typical matter in God's ancient dispensations; but, by no 
means, if , as is really the case, they only take it up in detached 
portions, by way of occasional example; and still less if the 
efiect would be practically to exclude from the character of 
types many of the very institutions and services which are 
declared to have been all "shadows of good things to come, 
whereof the body is Christ.'* How we ought to proceed ia 
applying the general views that have been unfolded to the 
interpretation of such parts of the Old Testament symbols as 
have not been explained in New Testament Scripture, will no 
doubt require careful consideration. But that wc are both 
warranted and bound to give them a Christian interpretation, is 
manifest from the general character that is ascribed to them. 
And the fact that so much of what was given to Moses as "a 
testimony (or evidence^ of those things which were to be spoken 
after" in Christ, remains without any particular explanation in 
Scripture, sufficiently justifies us in expecting that there may 
also be much typical, though unexplained matter, in the other, 
the historical department of the subject, which we now proceed 
to investigate. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE SAMB SUBJECT CONTINUED, BUT WITH A VIEW MORE ESPECIALLY TO TBI 
SOLUTION OF THE QUESTION, WHETHER OR HOW FAR THE HISTORICAL CHARAC- 
TERS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT MAT BE REGARDED AS TYPI- 
CAL? — HISTORICAL TYPES. 

In the preceding chapter we have seen in what sense the reli- 
gious institutions and services of the Old Covenant were typical. 
They were constructed and arranged so as to express symboli- 
cally the great truths and principles of a spiritual religion — 
truths and principles which were common alike to Old and Ne^r 
^Testament times, but which, from the nature of things, could 

1 Lectures, p. 892. 
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only find in the New their proper developement and full realiza- 
tion. On the limited scale of the earthly and perishable — in 
the construction of a material tabernacle, and the suitable 
adjustment of bodily ministrations and sacrificial ofierings — 
there was presented a palpable exhibition of those great truths 
respecting sin and salvation, the purification of the heart, and 
the dedication of the person and the life to God, which in the 
fulness of time were openly revealed and manifested on the 
grand scale of a world's redemption, by the mediation and work 
of Jesus Christ. In that pre-arranged and harmonious, but still 
inherently defective and imperfect exhibition of the fundamental 
ideas ana spiritual relations of the Gospel, stood the real nature 
of its typical character. 

Nor, we may add, was there any thing arbitrary in so employ- 
ing the things of flesh and time to shadow forth, under a pre- 
paratory dispensation, the higher realities of God's everlasting 
kingdom. It has its ground and reason in the organic arrange- 
ments or appearances of the material world. For these are so 
framed as to be ever giving forth representations of Divine 
truth, and are a kind of ceaseless regeneration, in which, 
through successive stages, new and higher forms of being are 
continually springing out of the lower. It is on this constitu- 
tion of nature that the figurative language of Scripture is based. 
And it was only building on a foundation that already existed, 
and which stretches far and wide through the visible territory 
of creation, when the outward relations and fleshly services of a 
symbolical religion were made to image and prepare for the 
more spiritual and divine mysteries of Messiah's kingdom. 
Hence, also, some of the more important symbolical institutions 
were expressly linked (as we shall see) to appropriate seasons 
and aspects of nature. 

But was symbol alone thus employed? Might there not also 
have been a similar employment of many circumstances and 
transactions in the province of sacred history ? Might not God 
have, in many respects, disposed of the events of His providence, 
and appointed the external relations of His people, as well as 
framed the institutions of His worship, so as to give, by means 
of them, like exhibitions of the better things of the Gospel? 
If the revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ, with the blessings of 
His great salvation, was the object mainly contemplated by 
God from the beginning of the world, and with which the 
Church was ever travailing in birth — if, consequently, the pre- 
vious dispensations were chiefly designed to lead *to, and termi- 
nate upon, Christ and the things of his salvation : — what can be 
more natural than to suppose that the evolutions of Providence 
throughout the period during which the salvation was preparing, 
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should have concurred with the symbols of worship in imaging 
and preparing for what was to come? It is possible, indeed, 
that the connection here, between the past and the future, might 
be somewhat more varied and fluctuating, and in several res- 
pects less close and exact, than in the case of a compact system 
of religious symljols of worship, appointed to last till they were 
superseded by the better things of the New dispensation. This 
is only what might be expected from the respective natures of 
the two departments referred to. But that a connection, simi- 
lar in kind, had a place in the one as well as in the other, we 
think not only in itself probable, but capable of being satisfac- 
torily established. And in proof of it we advance the following 
considerations: — First, That the historical relations and circum- 
stances recorded in the Old Testament, and typically interpreted 
in the New, had very much the same resemblances and the 
same defects in respect to the realities of the Gospel, which we 
have found to belong to the ancient symbolical institutions of 
worship: Secondly, that such historical types were absolutely 
necessary, in considerable number and variety, to render the 
earlier dispensations thoroughly preparative in respect to the 
coming dispensation of the Gospel: And, Thirdly, that Old 
Testament Scripture itself contains undoubted indications, that 
much of its historical matter stood related to some higher ideal, 
in which the truths and relations exemplified in them were again 
to meet and receive a new but more perfect developement. 

I. The first consideration is, that the historical relations and 
circumstances recorded in the Old Testament, and typically 
interpreted in the New, had very much the same resemblances 
and defects, in respect to the Gospel, which we have found to 
belong to the anciext symbolical institutions of worship. Thus 
— to refer to one of the earliest events in the world's history so 
interpreted — the general deluge that destroyed the old world, 
and preserved Noah and his family alive, is represented as 
standing in a typical relation to Christian baptism. (1 Pet. 
iii. 21.J It did so, as will be explained more at large here- 
after, from its having destroyed those who, by their corruptions 
destroyed the earth, and saved for a new world the germ of a 
better race. Doing this in the outward and lower territory of 
the world's history, it served substantially the same purpose 
that Christian baptism does in a higher; since this is designed 
to bring the individual that receives it under those vital influ- 
ences that purge away the corruption of a fleshly nature, and 
cause the seed of a divine life to take root and grow for the 
occupation of a better inheritance. In like manner Sarah, 
with her child of promise, the special and peculiar gift of hea- 
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ven, and Hagar, with her merely natural and fleshly oflbpring, 
are explained as typically fore^adowing, the one a spiritual 
church, bringing forth real children to God, in spirit and des- 
tiny as well as in calling, the heirs of His everlasting kingdom ; 
the other, a worldly and corrupt church, whose members are in 
bondage to the flesh, haying but a name to live, while they are 
dead. (Gal. iv. 22, 31.) In such cases, it is clear that the 
same kind of resemblances, coupled also with the same kind of 
difierences, appear between the preparatory and the final, as in 
the case of the symbolical types. For here also the ideas and 
relations are substantially one in the two associated transac- 
tions; only in the earlier they appear ostensibly connected with 
the theatre alone of an earthly existence, and with respect to 
seen and temporal results; while in the latter it is the higher 
field of grace and the interests of a spiritual and immortal 
existence that come directly into view. 

Or, look again to the use made of the events that befel the 
Israelites on their way to the land of Canaan, as regards the 
state and prospects of the Church of the New Testament on its 
way to Heaven. Look at this, for example, as unfolded in the 
third and fourth chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
the essential features of a typical connection will at once be 
seen. For, the exclusion of those carnal and unbelieving 
Israelites, who fell in the wilderness, is there exhibited, not 
only as affording a reasonable presumption, but as providing a 
valid ground for asserting, that persons similarly affected now 
toward the kingdom of glory cannot attain to Heaven. Indeed, 
so complete in point of principle is the identity of the two cases, 
that the same expressions are applied to both alike, without 
intimation of any differences existing between them: "the 
Gospel is preached** to the one class as well as to the other; 
God gives to each alike "a promise of rest,*' while they equally 
"fall through unbelief,*' having hardened their hearts against 
the word of God. Yet there were the same differences in kind 
as we have noted between the type and the antitype in the sym- 
bolical institutions of worship — ^the visible ana earthly being 
employed in the one to exhibit such relations and principles 
as in the other appear in immediate connection with what is 
spiritual and heavenly. In the type we have the prospect of 
Canaan, the Gospel of an earthly promise of rest, and, because 
not believed, issuing in the loss of a present life of honour and 
blessing; in the antitype, the prospect of a heavenly inherit- 
ance, the Gospel promise of an everlasting rest, bringing along 
with it, in the experience of such as reject it, the fearful loss of 
eternal blessedness and glory. 

Again, and with reference to the same period in the Church's 
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liistory, it is said in John iii. 14, 15, "As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life/* The language here certainly does not neces- 
sarily betoken by any means so close a connection between the 
Old and the New, as in the cases previously referred to ; nor 
are we disposed to assert that the same connection in all respects 
really existed. The historical transaction in this case had at 
first sight the aspect of something occasional and isolated, 
rather than of an integral and essential part of a great plan. 
And yet the reference in John, viewed in connection with other 
passages of Scripture bearing on the subject, sufficiently vindi- 
cates for it a place among the earlier exhibitions of Divine 
truth, planned by the foreseeing eye of God with special respect 
to the coming realities of the Gospel. As such it entirely 
accords in nature with the typical prefigurations already noticed. 
In the two related transactions there is a fitting correspondence 
as to the relations maintained: in both alike a wounded and 
dying condition in the first instance, then the elevation of an 
object apparently inadequate, yet really efiectual, to accomplish 
the cure, and this through no other medium on the part of the 
afiected, than their simply looking to the object so presented to 
their view. But with this pervading correspondence, what 
parked and distinctive characteristics ! In the one case a dying 
^ body, in the other a perishing soul. There, an uplifted ser- 
pent—of all instruments of healing from a serpent's bite the 
most unlikely to profit; here the exhibition of one condemned 
and crucified as a malefactor — of all conceivable persons appa- 
rently the most impotent to save. There, once more, the fleshly 
eye of nature deriving from the outward object visibly presented 
to it the healing virtue it was ordained to impart; and here the 
spiritual eye of the soul, looking in steadfast faith to the exalted 
Bedeemer, and getting the needed supplies of His life-giving 
and regenerating grace. In both the same elements of truth, 
the same modes of dealing, but in the one developing themselves 
on a lower, in the other on a higher territory ; in the former 
having immediate respect only to things seen and temporal, and 
in the latter to what is unseen, spiritual, and eternal. And 
when it is considered how the Divine procedure, in the case of 
the Israelites, was in itself so extraordinary and peculiar, so 
unlike God's usual methods of dealing in providence, in so far 
as these have respect merely to inferior and perishable interests, 
it seems to be without any adequate reason, to want, in a sense, 
its due explanation, until it is viewed as a dispensation specially 
designed to prepare the way for the higher and better things of 
the Gospel. 

VOL. I. 9 
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Similar explanations might be given of the other historical 
facts recorded in Old Testament Scripture, and invested with a 
typical reference in the New. But enough has been said to 
show the essential similarity in the respect borne by them to 
the better things of the Gospel, and of that borne by the ritual 
types of the law. The ground of the connection in the one 
class, precisely as in the other, stands in the substantial oneness 
of the ideas and relations pervading the earlier and the later 
transactions, as corresponding parts of related dispensations; 
or in the identity of truth and principle appearing in both, as 
different, yet mutually dependent parts of one great providen- 
tial scheme. In that internal agreement and relationship, 
rather than in any mere outward resemblances, we are to seek 
the real bond of connection between the Old and the New. 

At first sight, perhaps, a connection of this nature may 
appear to want something of what is required to satisfy the con- 
ditions of a proper typical relationship. And there are two 
respects more especially, in which this deficiency may seem to 
exist. 

1. It has been so much the practice to look at the connection 
between the Old and the New in an external aspect, that one 
naturally fancies the necessity of some more palpable and arbi- 
trary bond of union to link together type and antitype. The 
one is apt to be thought of as a kind of pre-ordained pantomime 
of the other — ^like those prefigurative actions which the pro- 
phets were sometimes instructed, whether in reality or in vision, 
to perform (as Isaiah in ch. xx., or Ezekiel in ch. xii.) mean- 
ingless in themselves, yet very significant as foreshadowing 
intimations of coming events in providence. Such prophecies 
in action, certainly, had something in common with the typical 
transactions now under consideration. They both alike had 
respect to other actions or events yet to come, without which, 

? re-ordained and foreseen, they would not have taken place, 
'hey both also stood in a similar relation of littleness to the 
corresponding circumstances they foreshadowed— exhibiting on 
a comparatively small scale what was afterwards to realize itself 
on a large one, and thereby enabling the mind more readily to 
anticipate the approaching future, or more distinctly to grasp 
it after it had come. But they differed in this, that the typical 
actions of the^ prophets had respect Bolely to the coming trans- 
actions they prefigured, and but for these would have been 
foolish and absurd; while the typical actions of God's provi- 
dence, as well as the symbolical institutions of His worship, had 
a moral meaning of tneir own, independently of the reference 
they bore to the future revelations of the Gospel. To overlook 
this independent moral element, is to leave out of account what 
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should be held to constitute the very basis of the connection 
between the past and the future. But if, on the other hand, 
we make due account of it, we establish a connection, which, in 
reality, is of a much more close and vital nature, and one, too, 
of far higher importance, than if it consisted alone in points of 
outward resemblance. For it implies not only that the entire 
plan of salvation was all along in the eye of God, but that, with 
a view to it, He was ever directing His government, so as to 
bring out in successive stages and operations the very truths 
and principles, which were to find in the realities of the Gospel 
their more complete manifestation. He showed that He saw 
the end from the beginning, by interweaving with His providen- 
tial arrangements the elements of the more perfect, the terminal 
plan. And, therefore, to lay the ground-work of the connec- 
tion between the preparatory and the final in the elements of 
truth and principle common alike to both, instead of placing it 
in merely formal resemblances, is but to withdraw it from a less 
to a more vital and important part of the transactions — from the 
outer shell and appearance, to the inner truth and substance of 
the history ; so that we can discern, not only some perceptible 
coincidences between the type and the antitype, but the same 
fundamental character, the same spirit of life, the same moral 
import and practical design. 

To render this more manifest, as it is a point of considerable 
moment in our inquiry, let us compare an alleged example of 
historical type, where the resemblance between it and the sup- 
posed antitype is of an ostensible, but still only of an outward 
kind, with one of those referred to above— the brazen serpent, 
for example, or the deluge. In this latter example there was 
scarcely any outward resemblance presented to the Christian 
ordinance of baptism ; as in no proper sense could Noah and 
his family be said to have been literally baptized in the waters. 
But both this and the other historical transaction presented 
strong lines of resemblance, of a more inward and substantial 
kind, to the things connected with them in the Gospel — such as 
enable us to recognize without difficulty the impress of one 
Divine hand in the two related series of transactions, and to 
contemplate them as corresponding parts of one grand economy, 
rising gradually from its lower to its higher stages of develop- 
ment. Take, however, as an example of the other class, the 
occupation of Abel as a shepherd, which by many, among others 
by Witsius, has been regarded as a prefiguration of Christ in 
His character as the great Shepherd of Israel. A superficial 
likeness, we admit; but what is to be found of real unity and 
agreement? What light does the one throw upon the other? 
What expectation beforehand could the earlier beget of the 
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later, or what confirmation afterwards can it supply ? Admit- 
ting that the death of Abel somehow foreshadowed the infinitely 
more precious blood to be shed on Calvary, what distinctive 
value could the sacrifice of life in His case derive from the pre- 
vious occupation of the martyr? Christ, certainly, died as the 
spiritual shepherd of souls, but Abel was not murdered on 
account of having been a keeper of sheep ; nor had his death 
any necessary connection with his having followed such an 
employment. For what purpose, then, press points of resem- 
blance so utterly disconnected, and dignify them with the name 
of typical prefigurations ? resemblances, worthless even if real, 
and from their nature incapable of affording any insight into 
the mind and purposes of God? But when, on the contrary, 
we look into the past records of God's providence, and find 
there, in the dealings of His hand and the institutions of His 
worship, a coincidence of principle and economical design with 
what appears in the dispensation of the Gospel, we cannot but 
feel that we have something of real weight and importance for 
the mind to rest upon. And if, further, we have reason to con- 
clude, not only that agreements of this kind existed, but that 
they were all skilfully planned and arranged — the earlier with 
a view to the later, the earthly and temporal for the spiritual 
and heavenly — we find ourselves possessed of the essential 
elements of a typical connection. But we have reason so to 
conclude, as has partly been shown already, and will still fur- 
ther be shown in the sequel. 

2. Granting, however, what has now been stated — ^granting 
that the connection between type and antitype is more of an 
internal than of an external kind, it may still be objected, in 
regard to the historical types, that they wanted for the most 
part something of the necessary correspondence with the anti- 
types ; the one did not occupy under the Old the same relative 
place that the other did under the New— existing for a time as 
a shadow until it was superseded and displaced by the sub- 
stance. Perhaps not; but is such a close and minute corres- 
pondence absolutely necessary? Or is it to be found even in 
the case of all the symbolical types ? With them also consider- 
able differences appear; and we look in vain for any thing like 
a fixed and absolute uniformity. The correspondence assumed 
the most exact form in the sacrificial rites of the tabernacle wor- 
ship. There, certainly, part may be said to have answered to 
part; there was priest for priest, offering for offering, death for 
death, and blessing for blessing — throughout, an inferior and 
temporary substitute in the room of the proper reality, and con- 
tinuing till it was superseded and displaced by the latter. We 
find a relaxation, however, in this closely adjusted relationship^ 
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"whenever we leave the immediate province of sacrifice ; and in 
many of the things expressly denominated shadows of the Gos- 
pel, it can hardly be said to have existed. In regard, for 
example, to the ancient festivals, the new moons, the use or 
disuse of leaven, the defilement of leprosy and its purification, 
there was no such precise and definite superseding of the Old 
by something corresponding under the New — ^nothing like oflSce 
for office, action for action, part for part. The symbolical rites 
and institutions referred to were typical — ^not however, as 
representing things that were to hold specifically and palpably 
the same place in Gospel times — but rather as embodying in set 
forms and ever-recurring bodily services the truths and princi- 
ples, that in naked simplicity and by direct teaching, were to 
pervade the dispensation of the Gospel. 

There is quite a similar diversity in the case of the historical 
types. In some of them the correspondence was very close and 
exact; in others more loose and general. Of the former class 
was the calling of Israel as an elect people, their relation to the 
land of Canaan, as their covenant portion, their redemption 
from the yoke of Egypt, and their temporary sojourn in the 
wilderness as they travelled to inherit it — all of which con- 
tinued (the two latter by means of commemorative ordinances) 
till they were superseded by corresponding but higher objects 
under thfe Gospel. In respect to these we can say, the new 
dispensation presents people for people, redemption for redemp- 
tion, inheritance for inheritance, and one kind of wilderness- 
training for another; objects in both precisely corresponding as 
regards the places they respectively held, and the one pre- 
serving their existence or transmitting their efficacy, till they 
were supplanted by the other. But we do not pretend to see 
the same close connection and the same exact correspondence 
between the Old and the New in all, or even the greater part 
of the historical transactions of the past, which we hold to have 
been typical ; nor are we warranted to look for it. The analogy 
of the symbolical types would lead us to expect, along with the 
more direct typical arrangements, many acts and institutions of 
a somewhat incidental and subordinate kind, in which a typical 
representation should be given of ideas and relations, that could 
only find in the realities of the Gospel their full and proper 
manifestation. If they were not appointed as temporary sub- 
stitutes for these realities, and kept in operation or perpetually 
commemorated, till the better things took their place, they were 
still moulded after the form and pattern of the better. They 
were designed by God, not, it may be, to present to men's 
minds the events and objects of the Gospel, but at least to in- 
doctrinate them with its elements of truth, to familiarize them 
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with its spiritual ideas, its modes of procedure and principles of 
working. And in this thej plainly possessed the more essen- 
tial part of a typical connection. 

II. Enough, however, for the first point. We proceed to the 
second; which is, that such historical types as those under con- 
sideration, were absolutely necessary, in considerable number 
and variety, to render the earlier dispensations thoroughly pre- 
parative in respect to the coming dispensation of the Gospel. 
This was necessary, first of all, from the typical character of 
the position and worship of the members of the Old Covenant. 
The main things respecting them being, as we have seen, typi- 
cal, it was inevitable but that many others of a subordinate and 
collateral nature should be the same ; for otherwise they would 
not have been suitably adapted to the dispensation to which 
thev belonged. 

fiut we have something more than this general correspond- 
ence or analogy to appeal to. For, the nature of the historical 
types themselves, as already explained, implies their existence, 
in considerable number and variety. The representation they 
were designed to give of the fundamental truths and principles 
of the Gospel, with the view of preparing the Church for the 
new dispensation, would necessarily have been incomplete and 
inadequate, unless it had embraced a pretty extensive field. 
The object of their appointment would have been but partially 
reachea, if they had consisted only of the few straggling exam- 
ples which have been particularly mentioned in New Testament 
Scripture. Nor, unless the history in general of Old Testament 
times, in so far as its recorded transactions bore on them the 
stamp of God*s mind and will, had been pervaded by the typical 
element, could it have in any competent measure fulfilled the 
design of a preparatory economy. So that whatever distinc- 
tions it may be necessary to draw between one part of the 
transactions and another, as to their being in themselves some- 
times of a more essential, sometimes of a more incidental cha- 
racter, or in their typical bearing being more or less closely 
related to the realities of the Gospel, their very place and object 
in a shadowy dispensation required them to be extensively typi- 
cal. To be spread over a large field, and branched out in many 
directions, was as necessary to their typical, as to their more 
immediate and temporary design. 

Thus the one point grows by a sort of natural necessity out 
of the other. But the argument admits of being considerably 
strengthened by the manner in which the historical types that 
are specially mentioned in New Testament Scripture are there 
referred to. So far from being represented as singular in their 
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typical reference to Gt>spel times, they have uniformly the 
appearance of being only selected for the occasion. Nay, the 
obligation on the part of believers generally to seek for them 
throughout the Old Testament Scriptures, and apply them to 
all the purposes of Christian instruction and improvement, is 
distinctly asserted in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and the capa- 
city to do so is represented as a proof of full-grown spiritual 
discernment. (Heb. v. 11-14.) There is, therefore, a sense in 
which the saying of Augustine — "The Old Testament, when 
rightly understood, is one great prophecy of the New,"* is 
strictly true even in regard to those parts of ancieiit Scripture, 
which, in their direct and immediate bearing, partake least of 
the prophetical. Its records of the past are, at the same time, 
pregnant with the germs of a corresponding but more exalted 
future. The relations sustained by its more public characters, 
the parts they were appointed to act in their day and genera- 
tion, the deliverances that were wrought for them and by them, 
and the chastisements they were from time to time given to 
experience, did not begin and terminate with themselves. 
They were parts of an unfinished and progressive plan, which 
finds its destined completion in the person and kingdom of 
Christ; and only when seen in this prospective reference do 
they appear in their proper magnitude and their full signi* 
ficance. 

Christ, then, is the end of the history as well as of the law, 
of the Old Testament. It had been strange, indeed, if it were 
otherwise; strange if its historical transactions had not been 
ordained by God, in another manner than the common events 
of history, to bear a prospective reference to the Gospel scheme. 
For what is this scheme itself, in its fundamental character, but 
a grand historical development? What are the doctrines it 
teaches, the blessings it imparts, and the promises it unfolds of 
everlasting glory, but the reflection and fruit of its recorded 
facts? The things which are there written of the incarnation 
and life, the death and resurrection, of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
are really the foundation on which all rests — the root from 
which every thing springs in Christianity. And shall it, then, 
be imagined, that the earlier facts in the history of related and 
preparatory dispensations did not point, like so many heralds 
and forerunnners, to these unspeakably greater ones to come? 
If a prophecy lay concealed in their symbolical rites, could it 
fail to be found also in the historical transactions, that were 
often so closely allied to these, and always coincident with them 

< Veins Testamentnm reote intelligentibus prophetia est Not! Testamenti 
(Contim Faast. L. xt. 2.) And again, Ille apparata#Teteri8 Testamenti in 
g^erationibiis, faotis etc. parturiebat esse Tentamm (lb. L. xix. 81.) 
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in purpose and design? Assuredly not. In so far as God 
spake in the transactions, and gave discoyeries by them of His 
truth and character, they typically bore respect to the one 
^^ Pattern Man/' and the terminal kingdom of righteousness 
and blessing, of which He was to be the head and centre. Here 
only the history of God's earlier dispensations attained its 
proper end, as in this also the history of the world finds its 
grand turning-point.* 

III. The thought, however, may very naturally occur, that 
if the historical matter of the Old Testament possess as much 
as we represent of a typical character, some plain indications of 
its being so should be found in Old Testament Scripture itself. 
We should scarcely need to draw our proof of the existence and 
nature of the historical types entirely from the writings of the 
New Testament. It was with the view of meeting this thought 
that we advanced our third statement ; which is, that Old Tes- 
tament Scripture does contain undoubted marks and indications 
of its historical personages and events being related to some 
higher ideal, in which the truths and relations exhibited in them 
were again to meet, and obtain a more perfect developement. 
The proof of this is to be sought chiefly in the prophetical 
writings of the Old Testament, in which the more select instru- 

I Comp. also the remarks in mj Tolume on ** Prophecy Tiewed with respect 
to its Distinctiye Nature," etc., P. I., c. 2. Some notice was taken toward the 
close of the Introduction of the change that has for some time been in progress 
on the Continent regarding the Tjpologj of Scripture generally. In connec- 
tion with the particular branch of it considered aboTe, the following quotation 
(given by Ilartmann in his Yerbinnung des Alton Test, mit den Newen, p. 6, 
from a German periodical) may serve both as a specimen of the improved tone 
of thinking on the subject of Old Testament history, and its connection with 
the Gospel. *'Must not Judaism be of great moment to Christianity, since 
both stand in brotherly and sisterly relations to each other! The historical 
books of the Hebrews are also religious books ; the religious import is involved 
in the historical. The history of the people, as a divine leading and manage- 
ment in respect to them, was at the same time a training for religion, precisely 
as the Old Testament is a preparation for the New." To the same effect also 
Jacobi, as quoted by Sack, Apologetik, p. 856, on the words of Christ, that 
**as the serpent was lifted up, so must the Son of Man be lifted up,*' 
(l-^0i&iifAt Jt7): ** History is also prophecy. The past contains within itself the 
future as an embryo, and at certain points, discernible by the spiritual eye, 
the greater, as in an image, is seen represented in the smaller, the internal in 
the external, the present or future in the past Here there is nothing what- 
ever arbitrary: throughout there is a divine must, connection, and arrange- 
ment, pregnant with mutual relations." More recently still, Hofmann, in his 
Weissagung und ErfQllung, has given peculiar prominence to this view of Old 
Testament history; though he has nearly neutralized the benefit by the false 
Tiews with which he has mixed it up. To these we shall probably refer after- 
wards. It is well, however, to hear him speaking of ** the whole Old Testa- 
ment history being a vatidnium reale respecting the New," and of history and 
prophecy being the two great component-factors in a preparatory economy. 
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ments of God gave expression to the Church's faith respecting 
both the past and the future in his dispensations. And in 
looking there we find, not only that an exalted personage, with 
His work of perfect righteousness, and His kingdom of con- 
summate bliss and glory, was seen to be in prospect, but also 
that the expectations cherished of what was to be, took very 
commonly the form of a new and higher exhibition of what 
had been. In giving promise of the better things to come, 
prophecy to a large extent availed itself of the characters and 
events of history. But it could only do so on the twofold 
ground, that it perceived in these essentially the same elements 
of truth and principle which were to appear in the future ; and 
in that future anticipated a nobler exhibition of them than had 
been given in the past. And what was this but, in other words, 
to declare their typical meaning and design? The truth of 
what we say will more fully appear when we come to treat of 
the combination of type with prophecy — ^which, on account of 
its importance, we reserve for the subject of a separate chapter. 
Meanwhile, it will be remembered how even Moses speaks 
before his death of "the prophet which the Lord their God 
should raise up from among his brethren like to himself 
(Deut. xviii. 18) — one that should hold a similar position and 
do a similar work, but each in its kind more perfect and com- 
plete—else, why look out for another ? In like manner David 
connects the mstorical appearance of Melchizedec with the 
future Head of God's Church and kingdom ; when He announces 
Him as a priest after the order of Melchizedec ^Ps. ex. 4); he 
foresaw that the relations of Melchizedec's time snould be again 
revived in this divine character, and the same part fulfilled 
anew, but raised, as the connection intimates, to a higher 
sphere, invested with a heavenly greatness, and carrying a 
world-wide significance and power. So again we are told (Mai. ^ 
iii. 1, iv. 5) another Elias should arise in the brighter future, to ^^ 
be succeeded by a more glorious manifestation of the Lord, to 
do what had never been done but in fragments before; namely, 
to provide for himself a true spiritual priesthood, a regenerated 
people, and an ofiering of righteousness. But the richest proofs 
are furnished by the latter portion of Isaiah's writings. For, 
there we find the prophet intermingling so closely together the 
past and the future, that it is often difficult to tell of which he 
actually speaks. He passes from Israel to the Messiah, and 
again from the Messiah to Israel, as if the one were but a new, 
a higher and perfect development of what belonged to the 
other. And the Church of the future is constantly represented 
under the relations of the past, only freed from the imperfec- 
VOL. I. 10 
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tions that attached to its state, and rendered in every respect 
blessed and glorious. 

Such are a few specimens of the way in which the more 
spiritual and divinely enlightened members of the Old Covenant 
saw the future imagined in the past or present. They discerned 
the essential oneness in truth and principle between the two; 
but, at the same time, were conscious of such inherent imper- 
fections and defects adhering to the past, that they felt it 
required a more perfect future to render it properly worthy of 
God, and fully adequate to the wants and necessities of His 
people. And there is one entire book «^of the Old Testament 
which owes in a manner its existence, as it now stands, to this 
likeness in one respect, but diversity in another, between the 
past and the future things in God's administration. We refer 
to the Book of Psalms. The pieces of which this book consists, 
are in their leading character devotional summaries, expressing 
the pious thoughts and feelings which the consideration of God's 
ways, and the Knowledge of His revelations, were fitted to raise 
in reflecting and spiritual bosoms. But the singular thing is, 
that they are this for the New, as well as for the Old Testa^ 
ment worshipper. They are still incomparably the most per- 
fect expression of the religious sentiment, and the best directory 
to the soul in its thoughts and communings about divine things, 
which is any where to be found. There is not a feature in the 
divine character, not a spiritual principle or desire in the mind 
of an enlightened Christian, or an aspect of the life of faith, to 
which expression, more or less distinct, is not given in this 
invaluable portion of ancient Scripture. How could such a 
book have come into existence, centuries before the Christian 
era, but for the fact, that the Old and the New dispensations — 
however they may have differed in outward form, and however 
the ostensible transactions in the one case may have been 
inferior to what they were to be in the other — were founded on 
the same relations, and pervaded by the same essential truths 
and principles? Not otherwise could the Book of Psalms have 
served as the great hand-book of devotion to the members of 
both covenants. Hiere the disciples of Moses and Christ meet 
as on common ground — the one still readily and gratefully 
using the fervid and deep-toned utterances wmch the other had 
breathed forth ages before, and bequeathed as a legacy to suc- 
ceeding generations. And though it was comparatively carnal 
institutions under which the holy men lived and worshipped, 
who indited those divine songs; though it was transactions 
which directly bore only on their earthly and temporal condi- 
tion, that formed the immediate ground and occasion of the 
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sentiments they uttered; yet, where in all Scripture can the 
believer, who now "worships in spirit and in truth,** more 
readily find for himself the words that shall fitly express his 
loftiest conceptions of God, embody his most spiritual and 
enlarged views of the divine government, or tell forth the feel- 
ings and desires of his soul even in many of its most lively and 
elevated moods? 

But with this fitting adaptation in the Psalms to the thoughts 
and feelings of the Christian, what a difference still exists be- 
tween the Psalms and the Epistles of the New Testament! 
With all that discovers itself in the Psalms of a vivid apprehen- 
sion of God, and of a habitual confidence in His faithfulness and 
love, there still is apparent something of awe and restraint 
upon the soul; it never rises into the filial cry of the Gospel, 
Abba Father. There is a fitfulness also in its movements, as 
of one dwelling in a dusky and changeful atmosphere. Con- 
tinually, indeed, do we see the Psalmist flying, in distress and 
trouble, under the shelter of the Almighty, and trusting in his 
mercy for deliverance from the guilt of sin. Even in the worst 
times he still prays and looks for redemption. But the redemp- 
tion which dispels all fear, and satisfies the soul with the highest 
good, he knew not, excepting as a bright day-star glistening in 
the far-distant horizon. He knew it only as a thing that should 
sometime be brought in for the Church of God ; and could tell 
somewhat of the mighty and glorious personage destined in the 
Divine counsels to accomplish it— of His unparalleled struggles 
in the cause of righteousness, and of His final triumphs, result- 
ing in the extension of His kingdom to the furthest bounds of 
the earth. But no more — ^the veil still hangs ; expectation still 
waits and longs; and it is only for the believer of other times to 
say, "Mine eyes have seen thy salvation;** "I have a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ;** or again, "Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the Sons of God ; and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know, that when He appears, we shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.** 

Such is the agreement, and such also the difference, between 
the Old and the New. " There we see the promise and prelude 
of the blessings of salvation; here^ these blessings themselves, 
far surpassing all the previous foreshadowings of them. There, 
a fiducial resting in Jehovah ; here, an unspeakable fulness of 
spiritual and heavenly blessings from the opened fountain of 
His mercy. There, a confidence that the Lord would not aban- 
don His people ; here, the Lord Himself assuming their nature, 
the God-man, connecting Himself in organic union with human-^ 
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ity, and sending forth streams of life through its members. 
There, in the back-ground, night, only relieved by the stars of 
the word of promise and operations of grace in suitable accord- 
ance with it; here, in the back-ground, day, still clouded, 
indeed, by our human nature, which is not yet completely pene- 
trated by the Spirit, and is ever anew manifesting its sinfulness, 
but yet such a day as gives assurance of the cloudless sunshine 
of eternity, of which Grod Himself is the light. "^ 

The whole of the argimient maintained in this and the pre- 
ceding chapters, respecting the typical character of God's 
earlier dispensations, admits of confirmation and support from 
the existence of typical forms in nature, which present in this 
respect a striking analogy between the natural and the religious 
departments of God's working. A brief outline of the kind of 
illustration that might be obtained here, is given in another 
place, as it has only a collateral bearing on the main subject.' 
hut let us not close this elementary discussion without reflecting 
for a moment on the skilful adjustment which appears in the 
earlier dispensations of God, as regards the progressive charac- 
ter of His Divine plan. The plan so considered certainly pre- 
sents something strange and mysterious to our view, especially 
in the extreme slowness of its progression ; since it required the 
postponement of the work of redemption for so many ages, and 
kept the Church during these in a state of comparative igno- 
rance in respect to the great objects of her faith and hope. 
Yet what is it but an application to the world's history of what 
is constantly proceeding before our eyes in each man's personal 
history, whose term of probation upon earth is, in many cases 
half, in nearly all a third part consumed, before the individual 
attains to a capacity for the objects and employments of man- 
hood? Constituted as we personally are, and as the world also 
is, progression of some kind is indispensable to happiness and 
well-being ; and the majestic slowness that appears in the plan 
of God's administration of the world, is but a reflection of the 
nature of its Divine Author, with whom a thousand years are as 
one day. Starting, then, with the assumption, that the Divine 
plan behoved to be of a progressive character, the nature of the 
connection we have found to exist between its earlier and later 
parts, discovers the perfect wisdom and foresight of God. The 
terminating point in the plan was what is called emphatically 
"the mystery of godliness" — God manifest in the flesh for the 

1 Delitzsch, Biblisch-prophetische Theologie, p. 232. 
« See Appendix A. 
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redemption of a fallen world, and the establishment through all 
its borders of a kingdom of righteousness, that should not pass 
away. It was necessary that some intimation of this ulterior 
design should be given from the first, that the Church might 
know whither to direct her expectations. Accordingly, the 
prophetic Word began to utter its predictions with the very 
entrance of sin. The first promise was given on the spot that 
witnessed the fall; and that a promise which contained, within 
its brief but pregnant meaning, the whole burden of redemption. 
As time rolled on, prophecy continued to add to its communica- 
tions, having still for its grand scope and aim " the testimony of 
Jesus." And at length so express had its tidings become, and 
so plentiful its revelations, that when the purpose of the Father 
drew near to its accomplishment, the remnant of sincere wor- 
shippers were like men standing on their watch-towers, waiting 
and looking for the long-expected consolation of Israel; nor 
was there any thing of moment in the personal history or work 
of the Son, of which it could not be written, It was so done, 
that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. 

It is plain, however, on a little consideration, that something 
more was needed than the simple announcements of prophecy. 
The Church required training as well as teaching, and training 
of a very peculiar kind; for she had to be formed for receiving 
things "which men had not heard, nor had the ear perceived, 
neither had the eye seen — ^the things which God had prepared 
for those that waited for Him" (Isa. Ixiv. 4.) "The new dis- 
pensation was to be wholly made up of things strange and 
wonderful ; all that is seen and heard of it is contrary to carnal 
wisdom. The appearance of the Son of God in a humble con- 
dition — the discharge by Him in person of a Gospel ministry, 
with its attendant circumstances — His shame and sufierings — 
His resurrection and ascension into heaven — the nature of the 
kingdom instituted by Him, which is spiritual — the blessings of 
His kingdom, which are also spiritual — the instruments employ- 
ed for advancing the kingdom, men devoid of worldly learning, 
and destitute of outward authority — the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
the calling of the Gentiles, the rejection of so many among the 
Jewish people: — these, among other things, were indeed such 
as tKe carnal eye had never seen, and the carnal ear had never 
heard; nor could they without express revelation, by any 
thought or natural ingenuity on the part of man, have been 
foreseen or understood."* But lying thus so far beyond the 
ken of man's natural apprehensions, and so difierent, from what 
they were disposed of themselves to expect, if all that was done 

^ Yitringa on Lialah Izir. 4. 
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beforehand respecting them had consisted in the necessarily 

Eartial and obscure intimations of prophecy, there could neither 
ave been any just anticipation of the things to be revealed, 
nor any suitable training for them ; the change from the past to 
the future must have come as an irruption, and men could only 
have been brought by a sort of violence to submit to it. 

To provide against this, there was required, as a proper 
accompaniment to the intimations of prophecy, the training of 
preparatory dispensations, that the past history and established 
experience of the Church might run, though on a lower level, 
yet in the same direction with her future prospects. And what 
her circumstances in this respect required, the wisdom and fore- 
sight of God provided. He so skilfully modelled for her the 
institutions of worship, and so wisely arranged the dealings of 
His providence, that there were constantly presented to her view 
iii the outward and earthly things with which she was there 
conversant, the cardinal truths and principles of the coming dis- 
pensation. In every thing she saw and handled, there was 
something to mould her spirit into accordance with the realities 
of the Gospel ; so that if she could not be said to live directly 
under "the powers of the world to come," she yet shared their 
secondary influence, being placed amid the signs and shadows 
of the true, and conducted through earthly transactions that 
bore on them the image of the heavenly. 

It is to this preparatory training, as being on the part of God 
sufficiently protracted and complete, that we are to regard the 
apostle as chiefly referring, when he speaks of Christ having 
appeared, "when the fulness of the time was come.*' (Gal. iv. 4!) 
Cluefly, though not by any means exclusively. For there is 
a manifold wisdom in all God's arrangements. In the moral 
as well as in the physical world He is ever making numerous 
operations conspire to the production of one result, and one 
result to serve many important ends. It is, therefore, a most 
fit and proper object of inquiry to search and consider how 
many lines there were in the world's condition, that opportunely 
met at the time of Christ's appearing, and together rendered it 
above all others the best suited for the institution of His king- 
dom, and most advantageous for the diffusion of its truths and 
blessings among the nations of the earth. But whatever light 
may be gathered from these external researches, it should never 
be forgotten that God's own record must furnish the main 
grounds for determining the special fitness of the selected time, 
and the position of His Church the paramount reason. In 
every thing that essentially affects the interests of the Church, 
therefore pre-eminently in what concerns the manifestation of 
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Christ, which is the centre-point of all that touches her inter- 
ests, the state and condition of the Church herself is ever the 
first thing contemplated by the eye of God; the rest of the 
world holds but a secondary and subordinate place. Hence, 
when we are told that Christ appeared in the fulness of time, 
the fact, of which we are mainly assured, is, that all was done 
which was fit and necessary to be done for bringing the Church 
into a state of preparedness for the time of His appearing. Not 
only had the period anticipated by prophecy arrived, and 
behoving expectation, mounting on the ladder of prophecy, 
reached its proper height, but also the long series of prelimi* 
nary arrangements and dealings was now complete, which were 
designed to make the Church familiar with the fundamental 
truths and principles of Messiah's kingdom, and prepare her for 
the erection of this kingdom, with its cBvine realities and eternal 
prospects. Nor do we need to make any exception to this in 
behalf of the long period that reached from the Babylonish 
exile to the advent of Christ; for however this may seem at 
first sight to have been a period chiefly of disaster and inaction, 
it is found on more careful consideration to have been, in other 
respects, one of active and powerful influence — one peculiarly 
fitted to complete the training of the covenant-people, and dis- 
pose aright both their minds and their persons for the new era 
that awaited them. 

It is true that we search in vain for the general and wide- 
spread success, which we might justly expect to have arisen 
from the plan of God, and to have made conspicuously manifest 
its infinite wisdom. With the exception of a comparatively 
small number, the professing Church was found so completely 
unprepared for the doctrine of Christ's kingdom, as to reject it 
with disdain, and oppose it with unrelenting violence. But this 
neither proves the absence of the design, nor the unfitness of 
the means for carrying it into efiect. It only proves how insuffi- 
cient the best means are of themselves to enlighten and sanctify 
the human mind, when its thoughts and imaginations have be- 
come fixed in a wrong direction — it proves how the heart may 
remain essentially corrupt, even after undergoing the most per- 
fect course of instruction, and still prefer the ways of sin to 
those of righteousness. But while we cannot overlook the fatal 
ignorance and perversity that pervaded the mass of the Jewish 
people, we are not to forget that there still was among them a 
pious remnant, "the election according to grace," who, as the 
Church in the world, so they in the Church ever occupy the 
foremost place in the mind and purposes of God. In the bosom 
of the Jewish Church, as is justly remarked by Thiersch, 
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"there lay a domestic life so pure, noble, and tender, that it 
could yield such a person as the holy Virgin," and could 
furnish an atmosphere in which the Son of God might grow 
up sinless from childhood to manhood. There were Simeon 
and Anna, Zacharias and Elizabeth, Mary and Joseph, the 
company of apostles, the converts, no small number after all, 
who flocked to the standard of Jesus, as soon as the truths of 
His salvation came to be fully known and understood, and the 
believing Jews and proselytes scattered abroad, who, in almost 
every city, were ready to form the nucleus of a Christian 
Church, and greatly facilitated its extension in the world. Did 
not the course of God*s preparatory dispensations reach its end 
in regard to these? Does not even the style of argument and 
address used by the apostles imply that it did? How much do 
both their language and their ideas savour of the sanctuary! 
How constantly do they throw themselves back for illustration 
and support, not only on the prophecies, but also on the sacred 
annals and institutions of the Old Testament ! They spake arid 
reasoned on the assumption, that the revelations of the Gospel 
were but a new and higher exhibition of the principles, which 
appeared alike in the events of their past history and the ser- 
vices of their religious worship. By means of these an appro- 
priate language was already furnished to their hand, through 
which they could discourse aright of spiritual and divine things. 
But more than that, as they had no new language to invent, so 
they had no new ideas to oiscover, or unheard-of principles to 
promulgate. The scheme of truth, which they were called to 
expound and propagate, had its foundations already laid in the 
whole history and constitution of the Jewish commonwealth. In 
labouring to establish it, they felt that they were treading in 
the footsteps, and, on a higher vantage ground, maintaining the 
faith of their illustrious fathers. In short, they appear as the 
heralds and advocates of a cause, which, in its essential princi- 
ples, had its representation in all history, and gathered as into 
one glorious orb of truth the scattered rays of light and conso- 
lation, which had been emanating from the ways of God since 
the world began. Thus wisely were the different parts of the 
Divine plan adjusted to each other; and, for the accomplish- 
ment of what was required, the training by means of types 
could no more have been dispensed with, than the glimpse-like 
visions and hopeful intimations of prophecy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PBOPHBTICiX TTPKS, OB THE COMBINATIOV OF TYPE WITH PBOPHXCT — ^iXLXGXD 
DOUBLE SEHSE OF PROPHECY. 

A TYPE necessarily possesses something of a prophetical charac- 
ter, and differs in degree rather than in kind, from what is 
n iisnally designated prophecy. The one images or prefigures, 
^ while the other foretells commg realities. In the one case, repre- 
sentative acts or symbols, in the other, verbal delineations, serve 
the purpose of indicating beforehand what God has designed to 
accomplish for His people in the approaching future. The dif- 
ference is not such as to affect the essential nature of the two 
subjects, as alike connecting together the Old and the New in 
Gt)d*s dispensations. In distinctness and precision, however, 
simple prophecy has greatly the advantage over information 
conveyed by type. For prophecy, however it may differ in its 
general characteristics from history, as it naturally possesses 
something of the directness, so it may also descend to something 
of the definiteness of historical description. But types having 
a significance or moral import of their own, apart from any 
thing prospective, must, in their prophetical aspect be somewhat 
less transparent, and possess more of a complicated character.., 
Still the relation between type and antitype, when pursued 
through all its ramifications, may produce as deep a conviction 
of design and pre-ordained connection, as can be derived from 
simple prophecy and its fulfilment, though, from the nature of 
things, the evidence in the latter case must always be more 
obvious and palpable than in the former. 

But the possession of the same common character is not the 
only link of connection between type and prophecy. Not only 
do they agree in having both a prospective reference to the 
future, but they are often also combined into one prospective 
exhibition of the future. Prophecy, though it sometimes is of 
a quite simple and direct nature, is far from being always so ;: 
and can scarcely ever be said to delineate the future with the 
precision and exactness that history employs in recording the 
past. In many portions of it there is a certain degree of com- 
plexity, if not dubiety, and that mainly arising from the cir- 
cumstances and transactions of the past being in some way 
interwoven with its anticipations of things to come. Here,. 
VOL. I. 11 
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however, we approach the confines of a controTcrsy on which 
some of the greatest minds have expended their talents and 
learning, and with such doubtful success on either side, that the 
V question is still perpetually brought up anew for discussion, 
— ^ whether there is or is not a double sense in prophecy ? That 
some portion of debatable ground will always remain connected 
with the subject appears to us more than probable. But, at 
the same time, we are fully persuaded that the portion admits 
of being greatly narrowed in extent, and even reduced to such 
small dimensions, as not materially to afiect the settlement of 
the main question, if only the typical element in prophecy is 
allowed its due place and weight. This we shall endeavour, 
first of all, to exhibit in the several aspects in which it actually 
presents itself, and shall then subjoin a few remarks on the 
views of those who espouse either side of the question, as it is 
usually stated. 

From the general resemblance between type and prophecy, 
we are prepared to expect that they may sometimes run into 
each other; and especially, that the typical in action may in 
various ways form the ground-work and the materials, by means 
of which the prophetic in word gave forth its intimations of the 
coming future. And this, it is quite conceivable, may have 
been done under any of the following modifications. 1. A 
typical action might, in some portion of the prophetic word, be 
historically mentioned, and hence the mention being that of a 
prophetical circumstance or event, would come to possess a pro- 
phetical character. 2. Or something typical in the past or the 
present might be represented in a distinct prophetical announce- 
ment, as going to appear again in the future ; thus combining 
together the typical in act, and the prophetical in word. 
3. Or, the typical, not expressly and formally, but in its essen- 
tial relations and principles, might be embodied in an accom- 
panying prediction, which foretold things corresponding in 
nature, but far higher and greater in importance. 4. Or, 
finally, the typical might itself be still future, and in a pro- 
phetic word might be partly described, partly pre-supposed, as 
a typical ground for the delineation of other things still more 
distant, to which, when it occurred, it was to stand in the rela- 
tion of type to antitype. We could manifestly have no diflS- 
culty in conceiving such combinations of type with prophecy, 
without any violence done to their distinctive properties, or any 
invasion made on their respective provinces — nothing, indeed, 
happening but what might have been expected from their 
mutual relations, and their fitness for being employed in con- 
cert to the production of common ends. 'And we shall now 
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show how each of the suppositions has found its verification in 
the prophetic Scriptures.* 

I. The first supposition is that of a typical action being his- 
torically mentioned in the prophetic word, and the mention, 
being that of a prophetical circumstance or^event, thence 
coming to possess a prophetical character. There are two 
classes of Scriptures which may be said to verify this supposi- 
tion; one of which is of a somewhat general and comprehensive 
nature, so that the fulfilment is not necessarily confined to any 
single person or period, though it could not fail, in an especial 
manner, to appear in the personal history of Christ. To this 
class belonged such recorded experiences as the following — 
"The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up" (Ps. Ixix. 9; comp. 
with John ii. 17;) "He that eateth bread with ^ Me hath lifted 
up his heel against Me" (Ps. xli. 9; comp. with John xiii. 18;) 
**They hated Me without a cause" (Ps. Ixix. 4; comp. with 
John XV. 25 ;) " The stone which the builders rejected is become 
the head of the corner" (Ps. cxviii. 22; comp. with Matt, 
xxi. 42; 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7.) These passages are all distinctly 
referred to Christ in the Gospels, and the things that befell 
Him are expressly said, or plainly indicated to have happened, 
that such Scriptures might be fulfilled. Yet as originally 
penned, they assume the form of historical statements, rather 
than of prophetical announcements — recorded experiences on 
the part of those who indited them, and experiences of a kind, 
that in one form or another, could scarcely fail to be often 
recurring in the history of God's church and people. As such, 
it might have seemed enough to say that they contained general 
truths which were exemplified also in Jesus, when travailing in 
the work of man's redemption. But the convictions of Jesus 
himself and the inspired writers of the New Testament go 
beyond this; they perceive a closer connection — a prophetical 
element in the passages, which must find its due fulfilment in 
the personal experience of Christ. And this the passages con- 
tained, simply from their being in their immediate and histo- 
rical reference, descriptive of what belonged to characters — 
David and Israel — that bore typical relations to Christ; so 
that their being descriptive in the one respect necessarily 
implied their being prophetic in the other. What had formerly 
taken place in the experience of the type, must substantially 

I It is proper to state, howeyer, that we cannot present here any thing like 
a fnU and complete elucidation of the subject; and we therefore mean to sup- 
plement this chapter by an Appendix on the Old Testament in the New, in 
which the subject will both be considered from a different point of riew, and 
foUowed out more into detail. See Appendix B. 
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renew itself again in the experience of the great antitype — 
whatever other and inferior renewals it may find besides. 

To the same class also may be referred the passage in Ps. 
Ixxviii. 2, "I will open my mouth in a parable (lit. similitude;) 
A will utter dark sayings (lit. riddles) of old,** which in Matt. 
xiii. 35 is spoken of as a prediction that found, and required to 
find, its fulfilment in our Lord's using the parabolic mode of 
discourse. As an utterance in the seventy-eighth Psalm the 
word simply records a fact, but a fact essentially connected 
with the discharge of the prophetical office, and, therefore, sub- 
stantially indicating what must be met with in Him in whom 
all prophetical endowments were to have their highest manifes- 
tation. Every prophet may be said to speak in similitudes or 
parables in the sense here indicated, which is comprehensive of 
all discourses upon divine things, delivered in figurative terms 
or an elevated style, and requiring more than common discern- 
ment to understand it aright. The parables of our Lord 
formed one species of it, but not by any means the only one. 
It was the common prophetico-poetical diction, which was cha- 
racterized, not only by the uiSe of measured sentences, but also 
by the predominant employment of external forms and natural 
similitudes. But, marking as it did, the possession of a pro- 
phetical gift, the record of its employment by Christ's prophet- 
ical types and forerunners was a virtual prediction, that it 
should be ultimately used in some appropriate form by Him- 
self. 
V ' The other class of passages which comes within the terms of 
the first supposition, is of a more specific and formal character. 
It coincides with the class already considered, in so far as it 
consists of words originally descriptive of some transaction or 
circumstance in the past, but afterwards regarded as prophet- 
ically indicative of something similar under the Gospel. Such 
,is the word in Hos. xi. 1, "I called my son out of Egypt," 
which, as uttered by the prophet, was unquestionably meant to 
refer historically to the fact of the Lord's goodness in deliver- 
ing Israel from that land of bondage and oppression. But the 
Evangelist Matthew expressly points to it as a prophecy, and 
tells us, that the infant Jesus was for a time sent into Egypt, 
and again brought out of it, that the word might be fulfilled. 
This arose from the typical connection between Christ and 
Israel. The Scripture fulfilled was prophetical, simply because 
the circumstance it recorded was typical. But in so consider- 
ing it, the Evangelist puts no new strain upon its terms, nor 
introduces any sort of double sense into its import. He merely 
points to the prophetical element involved in the transaction it 
relates, and thereby discovers to us a bond of connection 
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between the Old and the New in God's dispensations, necessary 
to be kept in view for a correct apprehension of both. 

The same explanation in substance may be given of another 
example of the same class — the word in Exod. xii. 46, "A 
l)one of Him shall not be broken," which in John xix. 36 is ' 
represented as finding its fulfilment in the remarkable preser- 
vation of our Lord's body on the cross from the common fate of 
malefactors. The Scripture in itself was a historical testimony 
regarding the treatment the Israelites were to give to the pas- 
chal lamb, which, instead of being broken into fragments, was 
to be preserved entire, and eaten as one whole. It could only 
be esteemed a prophecy from being the record of a typical or 
prophetical action. But, when viewed in that light, the Scrip- 
ture itself stands precisely as it did, without any recondite 
depth or subtile ambiguity being thrown into its meaning. For 
the prophecy in it is found not by extracting from its words 
some new and hidden sense, but merely by noting the typical . 
import of the circumstances, of which the words in their natural 
and obvious sense are descriptive. 

How either Israel or the paschal lamb should have been in 
such a sense typical of Christ, that what is recorded of the one 
could be justly regarded as a prophecy of what was to take 
place in the other, will be matter for future inquiry, and, in 
connection with some other prophecies, will be partly explained 
in the Appendix already referred to in this chapter. It is the 
principlej on which the explanation must proceed, to which 
alone for the present we desire to draw attention, and which, in 
the cases now under consideration, simply recognizes the pro- 
phetical element involved in the recorded circumstance or trans- 
action of the past. Neither is the Old Testament Scripture, 
taken by itself, prophetical, nor does the New Testament Scrip- 
ture invest it with a force and meaning foreign to its original 
purport and design. The Old merely records the typical fact, 
which properly constitutes the whole there is of prediction in 
the matter, while the New reads forth its import as such, by 
announcing the co-relative events or circumstances in which the 
fulfilment should be discovered. And nothing more is needed 
for perfectly harmonizing the two together, than that we should 
so far identify the typical transaction recorded with the record 
that embodies it, as to perceive, that when the Gospel speaks 
of a Scripture fulfilled, it speaks of that Scripture in connection 
with the prophetical character of the subject it relates to. 

There is nothing, surely, strange or anomalous in this. It is 
but the employment of a metonymy of a verv common kind, 
according to which what embodies or contams any thing is 
viewed as in a manner one with the thing itself — as when the 
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earth is made to stand for the inhabitants of the earth, a house 
for its inmates, a cup for its contents, a word descriptive of 
events past or to come, as if it actually produced them.* Of 
course, the validity of such a mode of explanation depends 
entirely upon the reality of the connection between the alleged 
type and antitype— between the earlier circumstance or object 
described, and the later one to which the description is pro* 
phetically applied. On any other ground such references as 
those in the one Evangelist to Hosea, and in the other to 
Exodus, can only be viewed as fanciful or strained accommoda- 
tions. But the matter assumes another aspect if the one was 
originally ordained in anticipation of the other, and so ordained, 
that the earlier should not have been brought into existence if 
the later had not been before in contemplation. Seen from 
this point of view, which we may regard as that of the inspired 
writers, the past appears to run into the future, and to have 
existed mainly on its account. And the record or delineation 
of the past is naturally and justly, not by a mere fiction of the 
imagination, held to. possess the essential character of a predic- 
tion. Embodying a prophetical circumstance or action, it is 
itself named by one of the commonest figures of speech, a 
prophecy. 

II. Our second supposition was that of something typical in 
the past or present being represented in a distinct prophetical 
announcement as going to appear again in the future — the pro- 
phetical in word being thus combined with the typical in act 
into a prospective delineation of things to come. This supposi- 
tion also includes several varieties, and in one form or another 
has its exemplifications in many parts of the prophetic world. 
For it is in a manner the native tendency of the mind, when 
either of itself forecasting, or under the guidance of a Divine 
impulse anticipating and disclosing the future, to see this future 
imaged in the past, to make use of the known in giving shape 
and form to the unknown ; so that the things which have been, 
are then usually contemplated as in some respect types of 
what shall be, even though in the reality there may be consider- 
able differences of a formal kind between them. 

How much it is the native tendency of the mind to work in 
this manner, when itself endeavouring to descry the events of the 
future, is evident from the examples, transmitted to us by the 

' So, for example, in Hos. tI. 5, '*I have hewed them by the prophets;" 
Gen. zxTii. 87, ** Behold I haye made him thj lord;" zlviii. 22, **I have giyen 
thee one portion aboTe thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the Amo- 
rite" — each ascribing to the word spoken the actual doing of that which it 
only declared to haTC been done. 
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most cultivated minds, of human divination. Thus the Pytho- 
ness in Virgil, when disclosing to ^neas what he and his pos- 
terity might expect in Latium, speaks of it merely as a repeti- 
tion of the scenes and experiences of former times. "You shall 
not want Simois, Xanthus, or the Grecian camp. Another 
Achilles, also of divine ofiFspring, is already provided for 
Latium." ^ In like manner Juno, in the vaticination put into her 
mouth by Horace, respecting the possible destinies of Rome, 
declares, that in the circumstances supposed, " the fortune of 
Troy again reviving, should again also be visited with terrible 
disaster, and that even if a wall of brass were thrice raised 
tround it, it should be thrice destroyed by the Greeks.*'* In 
sach examples of pretended divination, no one, of course, ima- 
gines it to have been meant that the historical persons and 
circumstances mentioned were to be actually reproduced in the 
approaching or contemplated future. All we are to understand 
IB, that others of a like kind — holding similar relations to the 
parties interested, and occupying much the same position — were 
announced beforehand to appear; and so, would render the 
future a sort of repetition of the past, or the past a kind of 
typical foreshadowing of the future. 

As an example of Divine predictions precisely similar in 
form, we may point to Hos. viii. 13, where the prophet, speak- 
ing of the Lord's purpose to visit the sins of Israel with chas- 
tisement, says, "They shall return to Egypt.** The old state 
of bondage and oppression should come bact upon them; or the 
things going to befall them of evil should be after the type of 
what their forefathers had experienced under the yoke of 
Pharaoh. Yet that the New should not be by any means the 
exact repetition of the Old, as it might have been conjectured 
from the altered circumstances of the time, so it is expressly 
intimated by the prophet himself a few verses afterwards, when 
he says, "Ephraim shall return to Egypt, and they shall eat 
unclean things in Assvria'* (ch. ix. 3;) and again in ch. xi. 5, 
"He shall not return mto the land of Egypt, but the Assyrian 
shall be his king.** He shall return to Egypt and still not 
return ; in other words the Egypt-state shall come back on him, 
though the precise locality and external circumstances shall 
differ. In like manner Ezekiel in ch. iv. foretells, in his own 
peculiar and mystical way, the return of the Egypt-state ; and 

1 Non Simois tibi, neo Xanthus, nee Dorica castra 
Defuerint Alius Latio jam partus AchiUes, 
Natus et ipse dea. — Mn. ti. 88-90. 

s Troje renasoens alite lugubri 
Fortuna tristi clade iterabitur, etc. — Carm. L. III. 8, 61-68. 
See also Seneca Medea, 874, etc. 
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in ch. XX. speaks of the Lord as going to bring the people again 
into the wilderness; but calls it "the wilderness of the peoples," 
to indicate that the dealing should be the same only in charac- 
ter with what Israel of old had been subjected to in the wilder- 
ness, not a bald and formal repetition of the story. 

Indeed, God's providence knows nothing in the sacred any 
more than in the profane territory of the world's history, of a 
literal reproduction of the past. And when prophecy threw its 
delineations of the future mto the form of the past, and spake 
of the things yet to be as a recurrence of those that had already 
been, it simply meant that the one should be after the type of 
the other, or should in spirit and character resemble it. By 
type, however, in such examples as those just referred to, is not 
to be understood tjpe in the more special or theological sense 
in which the term is commonly used in the present mscussions, 
as if there was any thing in the past that of itself gave prophetic 
intimation of the coming future. It is to be understood only in 
the general sense of a pattern form, in accordance with which 
the events in prospect were to bear the image of the past. The 
prophetical element, therefore, did not properly reside in the 
historical transaction referred to in the prophecy, but in the 
prophetic word itself, which derived its peculiar form from the 
past, and through that a certain degree of light to illustrate its 
import. There were, however, other cases in which the typical 
in circumstance or action — ^the typical in the proper sense- 
was similarly combined with a prophecy in word; and in them 
we have a twofold prophetic element — one more concealed in 
the type, and another more express and definite in the word, 
but the two made to coalesce in one prediction. 

Of this kind is the prophecy in Zech. vi. 12, 13, where the 
prophet takes occasion, from the building of the literal temple 
in Jerusalem under the presidency of Joshua, to foretell a similar, 
but higher and more glorious work in the future: "Behold the 
man, whose name is the Branch ; and He shall grow up out of 
His place, and He shall build the temple of the Lord ; even he 
shall build the temple of the Lord," etc. The building of the 
temple was itself typical of the incarnation of Grod in the person 
of Christ, and of the raising up in Him of a spiritual house 
that should be "an habitation of God through the Spirit." — 
(John ii. 19; Matt. xvi. 18; Eph. ii. 20, 22.) But the prophecy 
thus involved in the action is expressly uttered in the pre- 
diction, which at once explained the type, and sent forward 
the expectations of believers toward the contemplated result. 
Similar, also, is the prediction of Ezekiel, in chap, xxxiv. 23, 
in which the good promised in the future to a truly penitent 
and believing people, is connected with a return of the person 
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and times of David: "And I will set up oie shepherd over 
them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David ; he shall 
feed them, and he shall be their shepherd." And the closing 
prediction of Malachi, "Behold, I will send you Elijah the 
prophet, before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord.** David's kingdom and reign in Israel were from the 
first intended to foreshadow those of Christ ; and the work also 
of Elias, as preparatory to the Lord's final reckoning with the 
apostate commonwealth of Israel, bore a typical respect to the 
work of preparation that was to go before the Lord's personal 
appearance in the last crisis of the Jewish state. Such might 
liave been probably conjectured or dimly apprehended from the 
tilings themselves ; but it became comparatively clear, when it 
was announced in explicit predictions, that a new David and a 
new Elias were to appear. The prophetical element was there 
before in the type; but the prophetical word brought it dis- 
tinctly and prominently out; yet so as in no respect to mate- 
rially change or complicate the meaning. The specific desig- 
nation of "David my servant,*' and "Elijah the prophet," are 
in each case alike intended to indicate, not the litei^al repro- 
duction of the past, but the full realization of all that the 
past typically foretokened of good. It virtually told the 
people of God, that in their anticipations of the coming 
reality, they might not fear to heighten to the uttermost 
the iaea wluch those honoured names were fitted to suggest; 
their anticipations would be amply borne out by the event, 
in which, still higher prophecy than Elijah's, and unspeakably 
nobler service than David's, was to be found in reserve for the 
Church.* 

m. We pass on to our third supposition, which may seem to 
be nearly identical with the last, yet belongs to a stage further 
in advance. It is that the typical, not expressly and formally, 
but in its essential relations and principles, might be embodied 
in an accompanying prediction, which foretold things corres- 
ponding in nature, but of higher moment and wider import, 
so far this supposed case coincides with the last, that in that 
also the things predicted might be, and, if referring to Gospel 

' Those who contend for the actual re-appearance of Elijah, because the 
epithet of "the prophet," they think, fixes down the meaning to the personal 
X^jah, may as weU contend for the re-appearance of David as the future king; 
tor ''Dayid my serrant" is as distinctiTe an appeUation of the one, as **Eliji^ 
the prophet" of the other. But in reality they are thus specified as both 
exhibiting the highest known ideal — the one of king-like service, the other of 
prophetic work as preparatory to a Diyine manifestation. And in thinking of 
them the people could get the most correct view they were capable of enter- 
tinning of the predicted future. 

VOL. I. 12 
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times, actually were higher and greater than those of the type. 
But it differs in that this superiority did not there, as it does 
here, appear in the terms of the prediction,, which simply 
announced the recurrence of the type. And it differs still fur- 
ther, in that there the type was expressly and formally intro- ^ 
duced into the prophecy, while here it is tacitly assumed, and 
only its essential relations and principles are applied to the 
delineation of some things analogous and related, but conspicu- 
ously loftier and greater. In this case, then, the typical trans- 
actions furnishing the materials for the prophetical delineation, 
must necessarily form the background, and the explanatory 
predictipn the foreground of the picture. The words of the 
prophet must describe not the typical past, but the correspond- 
ing and grander future — describe it, however, under the form 
of the past, and in connection with the same fundamental views 
of the Divine character and government. So that there must 
here also be but one sense, though a twofold prediction— one 
more vaeue and indefinite, standing in the type or prophetic 
action, the other more precise and definite, furnished by the 
prophetic word, and directly pointing to the greater things to 
come. 

The supposition now made is actually verified in a consider- 
able number of prophetical Scriptures. Connected with them, 
and giving rise to them, there were certain circumstances 
and events so ordered by God as to be in a greater or less 
degree typical of others under the Gospel. And there was 
a prophecy connecting the two together, by taking up the 
truths and relations embodied in the type, and expanding them 
so as to embrace the higher and still future things of God's 
kingdom — thus at once indicating the typical design of the 
past, and announcing in appropriate terms the coming events of 
the future. 

Let us point, in the first instance, to an illustrative example, 
in which the typical element, indeed, was comparatively vague 
and general, but which has the advantage of being the first, if we 
mistake not, of this species of prophecy, and which in some meas- 
ure gave the tone to those that followed. The example we refer 
to is the song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 1-10) indited by that pious 
woman under the inspiration of God, on the occasion of the 
birth of Samuel. The history leaves no room to doubt that this 
was its immediate occasion ; yet, if viewed in reference to that 
occasion alone, how comparatively trifling is the theme ! How 
strained and magniloquent the expressions ! Hannah speaks of 
her "mouth being enlarged over her enemies,** of "the bows of 
the mighty men being broken," of the "barren bearing seven," 
of the "full hiring themselves out for bread," and other things 
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of a like nature — all how far exceeding, how completely carica- 
turing the occasion, if it has respect merely to the fact of a 
woman, hitherto reputed barren, becoming at length the joyful 
mother of a child ! Were the song a mere inflation in the style 
of common eastern poetry, we might not be. greatly startled at 
8uch grotesque exaggerations ; but being a portion of that word, 
which is all given by inspiration of Goa, and is as silver tried 
in a furnace, we must disband from our mind any idea of extra- 
yagance or conceit. Indeed, from the whole strain and charac- 
ter of the song, it is evident, that though occasioned by the 
birth of Samuel, it was so far from having exclusive reference 
to that event, that the things concerning it formed one -only of 
a numerous and important class pervading the providence of 
God, and closely connected with His highest purposes. In a 
spiritual respect, it was a time of moumfid barrenness and deso- 
lation in Israel; "the word of the Lord was precious, there was 
no open vision;'* and iniquity was so rampant as even to be 
lifting up its insolent front, and practising its foul abominations 
in the very precincts of the Sanctuary. How natural, then, for 
Hannah, when she had got that child of desire and hope, which 
she had devoted from his birth as a Nazarite to the Lord's ser- 
vice, and feeling her soul moved by a prophetic impulse, to 
regard herself as specially raised up to be "a sign and a 
wonder" to Israel, and to do so particularly in respect to that 

Srinciple in the Divine government, which had so strikingly 
eveloped itself in her experience, but which was destined to 
receive its grandest manifestation in the work and kingdom, 
which were to be more peculiarly the Lord's ! Hence, instead 
of looking simply to her individual case, and marking the ope- 
ration of the Lord's hand in what fnerely concerned her personal 
history, she wings her flight aloft, and surveys the wide field of 
God's providential dealings ; noting especially, as she proceeds, 
the workings of that pure and gracious sovereignty which de- 
lights to exalt an humble piety, while it brings down the proud 
and rebellious. And as every exercise of this principle is but 
part of a grand series, which culminates in the dispensation of 
Christ, her song runs out at the close into a sublime and glowing 
delineation of the final results to be achieved by it in connec- 
tion with his righteous administration. "The adversaries of 
the Lord shall be broken to pieces; out of heaven shall He 
thunder upon them ; the Lord shall judge the ends of the earth ; 
and He shall give strength unto His king, and exalt the horn 
of His anointed."* 

' The last clause might as well, and indeed better, have been rendered, 
** Exalt the horn of His Messiah." Even the Jewish interpreter, Kimchi, 
understands it as spoken directly of the Messiah, and the Targom paraphrases. 
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This song of Hannah, then, plainly consists of two parts, in 
the one of which only — the concluding portion — it is properly 
prophetical. The preceding stanzas are taken up with unfold- 
ing, from past and current events, the grand spiritual idea; 
the closing ones cariy it forward in beautiful and striking ap- 
plication to the affairs of Messiah's kingdom. In the earlier 
part it presents to us the germ of sacred principle unfolded 
in the type; in the latter, it exhibits this rising to its ripened 

Sowth and perfection in the final exaltation and triumph of 
e king of Zion. The two differ in respect to the line of 
things immediately contemplated — ^the facts of history in the 
one case, in the other the anticipations of prophecy; but 
they agree in being alike pervaded by one and 4he same 
great principle, which, after floating down the stream of 
earthly providences, is represented as ultimately settling and 
developing itself with resistless energy in the affairs of Mes- 
siah's kingdom. And as if to remove every shadow of doubt as 
to this being the purport and design of Hannah's song, when 
we open the record of that better era, which she only saw glis- 
tening as a distant star in the horizon, we find the Virgin 
Mary, in her song of praise at the announcement of Messiah's 
birth, re-echoing the sentiments, and sometimes even repeating 
the very words of the mother of Samuel — "My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 
For he hath regarded the low estate of His handmaiden. He 
hath showed strength with His arm: He hath scattered the 
proud in the imagination of their hearts. He hath put down 
the mighty from their seats, and exalted them of low degree. 
He hath filled the hungry with good things ; and the rich He 
hath sent empty away. He hath holpen His servant Israel, in 
remembrance of His mercy, as He spake to our fathers, to 
Abraham and to his seed for ever." Why should the Spirit, 
breathing at such a time in the soul of Mary, have turned her 
thoughts so nearly into the channel that had been struck out 
ages before by the pious Hannah? Or why should the circum- 

" He shall multiplj the kingdom of Messiah/' It is the first passage of 
Bcripture where the word occnrs in its m^re distinctiye sense, and is used m % 
■ynonym for the consecrated or divine king. It may seem strange that 
Hannah should hare been the first to introduce this epithet, and to point so 
directly to the destined head of the diyine kingdom: it will even be inexplica- 
ble, unless we understand her to haTe been raised up for a "sign and a 
wonder*' to Israel, and to hare spoken as she was moved by the Holy Ghost. 
But the other expressions, especially **the adTersaries of the Lord shall be 
destroyed, and the ends of the earth shall be judged,'' show that it really was 
of the kingdom with such a head that she spoke. And the idea of Grotios 
and the Rationalists, that she referred in the first instance to Saul, is entirely 
groundless. 
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Stances connected with the birth of Hannah's Nazarite ofisprinff 
have proved the occasion of strains, which so distinctly pointed 
to the manifestation of the King of Glory, and so closely har- 
monized with those actually simg in celebration of the event? 
Doubtless to mark the connection really subsisting between the 
two. It is the Spirit's own intimation of his ulterior design in 
transactions long since past, and testimonies delivered centuries 
before — namely, to herald the coming of Messiah, and make the 
Church familiar with the form and character of His spiritual 
di£^ensation.^ 

Hannah's song was the first specimen of that combination of 
prophecy with type, which is now under consideration; but it 
was soon followed by others, in which both the prophecy was 
more extended, and the typical element in the transactions that 
gave rise to it, was more marked and specific. The examples 
we refer to are to be found in the Messianic psalms, which also 
resemble the song of Hannah in being of a lyrical character, 
and thence admitting of a freer play of feeling on the part of 
the individual writer than could fitly be introduced into simple 
prophecy. But this again principally arose from the close con* 
nection typically between the present and the future, whereby 
the feelings originated by the one, naturally incorporated them- 
selves with the delineation of the other. And as it was the 
institution of the temporal kingdom in the person and house of 
David which here formed the ground and the occasion of the 
prophetic delineation, there was no part of the typical arrange- 
ments under the ancient dispensation which more fully ad- 
mitted, or, to prevent misapprehension, more obviously required 
the accompaniment of a series of lyrical prophecies, such as 
that contained in the Messianic psalms. 

' The Tiew now giyen of Hannah^s Bong presents it in a much higher, as we 
conceive it does also in a truer light, than that exhibited by Bishop Jebb, who 
speaks of it in a style that seems scarcely compatible with any proper belief 
in its inspiration. The song appears, in his estimation, to hare been the mere 
effusion of Hannah's private, and, in great part, onsanctified feelings. "We 
oannot but feel," he says, '<Uiat her exultation partook largely of a spirit far 
beneath that which enjoins the love of our enemies, and which forbids persona! 
exultation over a fallen foe." He regards it as ** unquestionable, that previoos 
sufferings had not thoroughly subdued her temper — that she could not sup- 
press the workings of a retaliatiye spirit — and was thus led to dwell, not oa 
the peaceful glories of his ^Samuel's) priestly and prophetic rule, but on his 
future triumphs oyer the Philistine armies." (Sacred Literature, p. 897.) If 
such were indeed the character of Hannah's song, we may be assured it would 
not have been so closely imitated by the blessed Virgin. But it is manifestlj 
wrong to regard Hannah as speaking of her merely personal enemies — ^her lan- 
guage would otherwise be chargeable with yicious extrayagance, as well as 
onsanctified feeling. She identifies herself throughout with the Lord's cause 
and people; and it is simply her zeal for righteousness which expresses itself 
in a spirit of exultation oyer prostrate enemies. 
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For, the institution of a temporal kingdom in the hands of 
an Israelitish family involved a very material change in the 
external framework of the theocracy; and a change that of 
itself was fifted to rivet the minds of the people more to the 
earthly and visible, and take them off from the invisible and 
Divine. The constitution under which they were placed before 
the appointment of a king — though it did not absolutely pre- 
clude such an appointment — ^yet seemed as if it would rather 
suffer than be improved by so broad and palpable an intro- 
duction of the merely human element. It was till then a 
theocracy in the strictest sense; a commonwealth, that had 
no recognized head but God, and placed every thing essen- 
tially connected with life and well-being under His immedi- 
ate presidence and direction. The land of the covenant was 
emphatically God's land* — the people that dwelt in it were His 
peculiar property and heritage* — the laws which they were 
bound to obey were his statutes and judgments^ — and the per- 
sons appointed to interpret and administer them were His 
representatives, and on this account even sometimes bore His 
name.'* It was the peculiar and distinguishing glory of Israel 
as a nation, that they stood in this near relationship to God, 
and that which more especially called forth the rapturous 
eulogy of Moses,* "Happy art thou, Israel, who is like unto 
thee I The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms." It was a glory, however, which the people 
themselves were too carnal for the most part to estimate aright, 
and of which they never appeared more insensible, than wnen 
they sought to be like the Gentiles, by having a king appointed 
over them. For, what was it but in effect to seek that they 
might lose their peculiar distinction among the nations? that 
God might retire to a greater distance from them, and might 
no longer be their immediate guardian and sovereign? 

Nor was this the only evil likely to arise out of the proposed 
change. Every thing under the Old Covenant bore reference 
to the future and more perfect dispensation of the Gospel ; and 
the ultimate reason of any important feature or material change 
in respect to the former, can never be understood without 
taking into account the bearing it might have on the future 
state and prospects of men under the Gospel. But how could 
any change in the constitution of ancient Israel, and especially 
such a change as the people contemplated, when they desired a 
king after the manner of the Gentiles, be adopted without alter- 

' Lot. xxt. 23; Psalm x. 16; Isa. xiy. 25; Jer. ii. 7, etc. 

« Exod. xix. 5; Psalm xcW. 5; Jer. ii. 7; Joel iii. 2. 

» Exod. XT. 26, xvui. 16, etc. * Exod. xxii. 28; Psalm Ixxxii. 6. 

B Dent xxxiii. 26, 29. 
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ing matters in this respect to the worse? The dispensation of 
the Grospel was to be, in a peculiar sense, the "kingdom of 
heaven, or of God,*' having for its high end and aim the estab- 
lishment of a near and blessed intercourse between God and 
men. It attains to its consummation, when the vision seen by 
St. John, and described after the precise pattern of the consti- 
tution set up in the wilderness, comes into fulfilment — when 
"the tabernacle of God is with men, and He dwells with them." 
Of this consummation it was a striking and impressive image 
that was presented in the original structure of the Israelitish 
commonwealth, wherein God himself sustained the office of 
king, and had His peculiar residence and appropriate manifes- 
tations of glory in the midst of His people. And when they in 
their carnal affection for a worldly institute, clamoured for an 
earthly sovereign, they not only discovered a lamentable indif- 
ference towards what constituted their highest honour, but 
betrayed also a want of discernment and faith in regard to 
God's prospective and ultimate design in connection with their 
provisional economy. They gave conclusive proof that "they 
did not see to the end of that which was to be abolished," and 
preferred a request, which, if granted according to their expec- 
tation, would in a most important respect have defeated the 
object of their theocratic constitution. 

We need not, therefore, be surprised that God should have 
expressed His dissatisfaction with the proposal made by the 
people for the appointment of a king to them, and should have 
regarded it as a substantial rejection of Himself, that He 
should not reign over them. (1 Sam. viii. 7.) But why, then, 
did He afterwards accede to it? And why did He make 
choice of the things connected with it, as an historical occasion 
and a typical ground for shadowing forth the nature and glories 
of Messiah's kingdom? The Divine procedure in this, though 
apparently capricious, was in reality marked by the highest 
wisdom, and affords one of the finest examples to be found 
in Old Testament history of that overruling providence, by 
which God so often averts the evil which men's devices are 
fitted to produce, and renders them subservient to the greatest 
good. 

The appointment of a king as the earthly head of the com- 
monwealth, we have said, was not absolutely precluded by the 
theocratic constitution. It was from the first contemplated by 
Moses as a thing which the people would probably desire, and 
in which they were not to be gainsayed, but were only to be 
directed into the proper method of accomplishing it. (Dent, 
xvii. 14-20.) It was even possible — if the matter was rightly 
gone about, and the Divine sanction obtained respecting it — ^to 
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turn it to profitable account, in familiarizing the minds of men 
-with what was destined to form the central idea of the Messiah's 
kingdom — the personal indwelling of the Divine in the human 
nature — and so, to acquire for it the character of an important 
step in the preparatory arrangements for the kingdom. This 
is what was actually done. After the people had been solemnly 
admonished of their guilt in requesting the appointment of a 
king on their worldly principles, they were allowed to raise one 
of their number to the throne — not, however, as absolute and 
independent sovereign, but only as the deputy of Jehovah ; that 
he might simply rule in the name, and in suDordination to the 
will, of God.* For this reason his throne was called "the 
throne of the Lord;*** on which, as the Queen of Sheba ex- 
pressed it to Solomon, he was "set to be king for the Lord his 
God;*'^ and the kingly government itself was afterwards desig- 
nated "the kingdom of the Lord.**^ For the same reason, no 
doubt, it was that Samuel " wrote in a book the manner of the 
kingdom, and laid it up before the Lord;"* that the protest 
concerning its derived and vicegerent nature might be per- 
petuated. And to render the Divine purpose in this respect 
manifest to all who had eyes to see and ears to hear, the Lord 
allowed the choice first to fall on one who — as the representa- 
tive of the people's earthly wisdom and prowess — was little dis- 
posed to rule in humble subordination to the will and authority 
of Heaven, and was therefore supplanted by another who 
should act as God's representative, and bear distinctively the 
name of His servant.'*^ 

It was, therefore, in this second person, David, that the 
kingly administration in Israel properly began ; he was the root 
and founder of the kingdom — as a kingdom, in which the Divine 
and human stood first in an official, as they were ultimately to 
stand in a personal union. And to make the preparatory and 
the final in this respect properly harmonize and adapt them- 
selves to each other, the Lord, in the first instance, ordered 
matters connected with the institution of the kingly government, 
so as to render the beginning an image of the end — typical 
throughout of Messiah's work and kingdom. And then, lest 
the typical bearing of things should be lost sight of in conse- 
quence of their present interest or importance. He gave in con- 
nection with them the word of prophecy, which, proceeding on 

' See Warburton's Legation of Moses, B. V. sect. 8. 

« 1 Chron. xxix. 23. » 2 Chron. ix. 8. * 2 Chron. xiii. S, 

fi 1 Sam. X. 25. 

* This appellation is used of David far more frequently than of any other 
person. Upwards of thirty times it is expressly coupled with David ; and in 
the Psalms he is ever speaking of himself as the Lord's servant. 
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the ground of their typical import, pointed the expectations of 
the Church to corresponding, but far higher and greater things 
still to come. In this way, what must otherwise have tended 
to veil the purpose of God, and obstruct the main design of His 
preparatory dispensation, was turned into one of the most 
effective means of revealing and promoting it. The earthly 
head, that now under God stood over the members of the com- 
monwealth, instead of overshadowing His authority, only pre- 
sented this more distinctly to their view, and served as a 
stepping-stone to faith, in enabling it to rise nearer to the 
apprehension of that personal indwelling of Godhead — the real 
Immanuel — ^which was to constitute the foundation and the 
glory of the Gospel dispensation. Not only was the work of 
Grod*s preparatory arrangements not arrested, and the pros- 
pective anticipation of the future not marred, but occasion was 
taken to unfold this future in its more essential features with an 
air of individuality and distinctness, with a variety of detail 
and vividness of colouring not to be met with in any other por- 
tions of prophetic Scripture. 

We refer for illustration to a single example of this combina- 
tion of prophecy with type (others will be noticed, and in a 
somewhat different connection, in the Appendix) — the second ^ 
Psalm. The production as to form is a kind of inaugural 
hymn, intended to celebrate the appointment and final triumph 
of Jehovah's king. The heathen nations are represented as 
foolishly opposing it (v. 1, 2 ;) they agree among themselves, if 
the appointment should be made, practically to disown and 
resist it (v. 3;) the Almighty, however, perseveres in His pur- 
pose, scorning the rebellious opposition of such impotent adver- 
saries (v. 4;) the eternal decree goes forth, that the anointed 
king is enthroned on Zion; that being Jehovah's Son, He is 
made the heir of all things, even to the uttermost bounds of the 
habitable globe (v. 5-9.) And in consideration of what has 
thus been aecreed and ratified in Heaven, the Psalm concludes 
with a word of friendly counsel and admonition to earthly 
potentates and rulers, exhorting them to submit in time to the 
sway of this glorious King, and forewarning them of the inevi- 
table ruin of resistance. That in all this we can trace the 
lines of Messiah's history, is obvious at a glance. Even the 
old Jewish doctors, as we learn by the quotation from Solomon 
Jarchi, given by Venema, agreed that " it should be expounded 
of King Messiah;" but he adds, "in accordance with the literal 
sense, and that it may be used against the heretics (/. e. Chris- 
tians,) it is proper to explain it as relating to David himself." 
Strange, that this idea, the offspring of Rabbinical artifice, 
seeking to withdraw an argument from the cause of Christianity, 

VOL. I. 18 
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should have so generally commended itself to Christian inter- 
preters ! But if by literal sense is to be understood the plain 
and natural import of the words employed, what ground is there 
for such an interpretation? David was not opposed in his 
appointment to the throne of Israel by heathen nations or 
rulers, who knew and cared comparatively little about it ; nor 
was his being anointed king coincident with his being set on the 
holy hill of Zion ; nor, after being established in the kingdom, 
did he ever dream of pressing any claims of dominion on the 
kings and rulers of the earth ; his wars were uniformly wars of 
defence, and not of conquest. So palpable, indeed, is the dis- 
cordance between the lines of David's history, and the lofty 
terms of the psalm, that the opinion which ascribes it in the 
literal sense to David, may now be regarded as comparatively 
antiquated ; and some even of those who formerly espoused it 
(such as RosenmQller,) have at length owned, that "it cannot 
well be understood as applying either to David or to Solomon, 
much less to any of the later Hebrew kings, and that the judg- 
ment of the more ancient Hebrews is to be followed, who con- 
sidered it as a celebration of the mighty king that they expected 
under the name of the Messiah." 

But has the psalm, then, no connection with the life and 
kingdom of David? Unquestionably it has; and a connection 
so close, that what took place in him was at once the beginning 
and the image of what, amid higher relations, and on a more 
extended scale, was to be accomplished by the subject of the 
psalm. While the terms in which the king and the kingdom 
there celebrated are spoken of, stretch far above the line of 
things that belonged to David, they yet bear throughout the 
mark and impress of these. In both alike we see a sovereign 
choice and fixed appointment, on the part of God, to the office 
of king among men — an opposition of the most violent and hea- 
thenish nature to withstand and nullify the appointment — the 
gradual and successive overthrow of all the obstacles raised 
against the purpose of Heaven, and the extension of the sphere 
of empire (still partly future in the case of Messiah) till it 
reached the limits of the Divine grant. The lines of history in 
the two cases are entirely parallel ; there is all the correspond- 
ence we expect between type and antitype ; but the prophecy 
which marks the connection between them, while it was occa- 
sioned by the purpose of God respecting David, and derived 
from his history the particular mould in which it was cast, was 
applicable only to Him, who, with the properties of a human 
nature and an earthly throne, was to possess those also of the 
heavenly and divine. 

We snail not here go further into detail respecting this class 
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of prophecies which belong chiefly to the Psalms; but we must 
remark, that as it was their object to explain the typical char- 
acter of David's calling and kingdom, and to connect this with 
the higher things to come, we may reasonably expect there will 
be some portions in the Messianic psalms, which are alike appli- 
cable to type and antitype; and also entire psalms, in which 
there may be room for doubting to which of the two they may 
most fitly be referred. In some the distinctive, the superhuman 
and divine properties of the Messiah's person and kingdom are 
80 broadly and characteristically delineated (as in Ps. li., xxii., 
xlv., Ixxii., ex.,) that it is impossible by any fair interpretation 
of the language to understand the description of another than 
Christ. But there are others in which the merely human ele- 
ments are so strongly depicted (such as Ps. xl., Ixix., cxix.,) 
that not a few of the traits might doubtless be found in the 
bearer also of the earthly kingdom; while still the excessive 
darkness of the picture, as a whole, on the one side, and the 
magnitude of the results and interests connected with it, on the 
other, shut us up to the conclusion that Christ, in His work of 
humiliation and His kingdom of blessing and glory, is the real 
subject of the prophecy. Viewed as an entire and prospective 
delineation, the theme is still one, and the sense not manifold 
but simple. There are again others, however, of which Ps. xli. 
may be taken as a specimen, in which the delineation through- 
out is as applicable to the bearer of the earthly, as to that of the 
heavenly kingdom; so that if regarded as a prophecy at all, it 
can only be in the way explained under our first supposition, as 
an historical description of things that happened under typical 
relations, which imparted to them a prophetical element. 

Such varieties are no more than what might have been ex- 
pected in the class of sacred lyrics now under consideration ; 
and the rather so, as they were composed for the devotional use 
of the Church at a time when she required as well to be 
refreshed and strengthened by the faith of the typical past, as 
to be cheered and animated by the hope of the still grander 
antitypical future. It was necessary that she should be taught 
80 to look for the one as not to lose sight of the other ; but 
rather, in what had already occurred, to find the root and pro- 
mise of what was to be hereafter. The word of Nathan to 
David (2 Sam. vii. 4-16,) which properly began the series, and 
laid the foundation of further developments, presented the 
matter in this light. David is there associated with his filial 
successor, as alike connected with the institution of the king- 
dom, in its primary and inferior aspect ; and the high honour 
was conceded to his house of furnishing the royal dynasty that 
was destined to preside for ever in Goa s name over the aflFairs 
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of men. But this for ever^ emphatically used in the promise, 
evidently pointed to a time when the relations of the Kingdom 
in its then provisional and circumscribed form, should give way 
to others immensely greater and higher. It pointed to a com- 
mingling of the divine and human, the heavenly and the earthly, 
in another manner than could possibly be realized in the case 
either of David himself, or of any ordinary descendant from his 
loins. And it became one of the leading objects of David's 
prophetical calling, and of those who were his immediate succes- 
sors in the prophetical function, to unfold, after the manner 
already described, something of that ulterior purpose of heaven, 
which, though included, was still but obscurely indicated in the 
fundamental prophecy of Nathan.* 

rV. But we have still to notice another possible combination 
of type with prophecy. It is possible, we said, that the typical 
transactions mignt themselves be still future; and might, in a 
prophetic word, be partly described, partly presupposed, as a 
ground for the delineation of other things still more distant, in 
respect to which they were to hold a typical relation. The 
dijfference between this and the last supposition is quite imma- 
terial in so far as any principle is involved. It makes no essen- 
tial change in the nature of the relation, that the typical trans- 
actions forming the groundwork of the prophetical delineation 
should have been contemplated as future, and not as past or 
present. It is true that the prophet was God*s messenger, in 
an especial sense, to the men of his own age, and as such 
usually delivered messages, which were called forth by what 
had actually occurred, and bore its peculiar impress. But he 
was not necessarily tied to that. As from the present he could 
anticipate the still undeveloped future, so there was nothing to 

' According to the view now given, there is no need for that alternating 
process which is so commonly resorted to in the explanation of Nathan's pro- 
phecy, by which this one part is made to refer to Solomon and his immediate 
successors, and that other to Christ There is no need for formally splitting 
it up into such portions, each pointing to different quarters, nor can the under- 
standing satisfactorily rest in them. The prophecy is to be taken as an organic 
whole, as the kingdom also is, of which it speaks. David reigned in the 
Lord's name, and the Lord, in the fulness of time, was bom to occupy David's 
throne — a mutual interconnection. The kingdom throughout is God's, only 
existing in an embryo state, while presided over by David and his merely 
human descendants; and rising to its ripened form, as soon as it passes into 
the hands of one who, by virtue of His Divine properties, was fitted to bear 
the glory. The prophecy, therefore, is to be regarded as a general promise of 
the connection of the kingdom with David's person and line, including Christ 
as belonging to that line, after the flesh ; but in respect to the element of eter- 
nity, the absolute perpetuity guaranteed in the promise, it not only admitted, 
but required the possession of a nature in Christ higher unspeakably than He 
could derive from David. 
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hinder — if the circiunstances of the Church might require it — 
that he should also at times realize as present a nearer future, 
and from that anticipate another more remote. In doing so, he 
would naturally transport himself into the position of those who 
were to witness that nearer future, which would then be contem- 
plated as holding much the same relation typically to the higher 
things in prospect, as in the case last considered : that is, the 
matter-of-fact prophecy involved in the typical transactions 
viewed as already present, would furnish to the prophet's eye 
the form and aspect under which he would exhibit the corres- 
ponding events yet to be expected. 

The only addition which the view now suggested makes to 
the one generally held, is, that we suppose the prophet, while 
he spake as from the midst of circumstances future, though not 
distant, recognized in these something of a typical nature ; and 
on the basis of that as the type, unfolded the greater and more 
distant antitype. There is plainly nothing incredible or even 
improbable in such a supposition, especially if the nearer future 
already lay within the vision of the Church. The circum- 
stances, however, giving rise to prophecies of this description 
could not be expected to be of very frequent occurrence. They 
could only be expected in those more peculiar emergencies 
when it became needful for the Church's warning or consolation 
to overshoot, as it were, the things more immediately in pros- 
pect, and fix the eye on others more remote in point of time, 
though in nature most closely connected with them. 

Now, at one remarkable period of her history, the Old Testa- 
ment Church was certainly in such circumstances — the period 
preceding and during the Babylonish exile. From the time 
that this calamity had become inevitable, the prophets, as 
already noticed, had spoken of it as a second Egypt — a new 
bondage to the power of the world, from which the Church 
required to be delivered by a new manifestation of redemptive 
grace. But a second redemption after the manner of the first 
would obviously no longer suflSce to restore the heart of faith 
to assured confidence, or fill it with satisfying expectations of 
coming good. The redemption from Egypt, with all its marvel- 
lous accompaniments and happy results, had still failed to pro- 
vide an efiectual security against sweeping desolation. And if 
the redemption from Babylon might have brought, in the fullest 
sense, a restoration to the land of Canaan, and the re-establish- 
ment of the temple-service, yet, if this were all the spirit of 
prophecy could descry of coming good, there must still have 
been room for fear to enter ; there could scarcely fail even to 
be sad forebodings of new desolations likely to rise and undo 
the work of the new redemption. At such a period, therefore, 
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the prophet had % double part to perform, when charged with 
the commiflftion to comfort the people of God. He had, in the 
first indUnce, to declare the fixed pnrpoee of Heayen to yisit 
Babjion for her sins, and thereby afford a door of escape for 
the captiTe children of the coTcnant, that as a people saved 
anew they might return to their ancient heritages. Bat he had 
to do more than this. He had to take bis station, as it were, 
on the floor of that nearer redemption, and from thence direct 
the eye of hope to another and higher, of which it was but the 
imperfect shadow — a redemption which should lay the founda- 
tion of the Church's well-being so broad and deep, that the 
former troubles could no longer return, and heights of pros- 
perity and blessing should be reached entirely unknown in the 
past. Thus alone could a ground of consolation be provided for 
the people of God, really adequate to the emergencies of that 
dismal time, when all that was of Gt>d seemed ready to perish, 
under the combined force of internal corruption and outward 
violence. 

It was precisely in this way that the prophet Isaiah sought 
to comfort the Church of God by inditing the latter portion of 
his writings (ch. zl.~lxvi.,) in which we have the most impor- 
tant example of the class of prophecies now under consideration* 
The central object in the whole of this magnificent chain of 

Srophecy, is the appearance, work, and kingdom of the Lord 
esus Christ — His spirit and character. His sufferings and 
triumphs, the completeness of His redemption, the safety and 
blessedness of His people, the certain overthrow of His enemies, 
and the final glory of EUs kingdom. The manner in which 
this prophetic discourse is entered on, might alone satisfy us 
that such is in reality its main theme. For, the voice which 
there meets us, of one crying in the wilderness, is that to which, 
according to all the evangel^ts, John the Baptist appealed, as 
announcing beforehand his office and mission to the Church of 
God. And if the forerunner is found at the threshold, who 
ahould chiefly occupy the interior of the building but He, 
whom John was specially sent to make known to Israel? The 
substance of the message also, as there briefly indicated, entirely 
corresponds ; for, it speaks not, as is often loosely represented^ 
of the people's return to Jerusalem, but of the Lord's return to 
His people; it announces a coming revelation of His glory, 
which all flesh should see; and proclaims to the cities of Judah 
the tidings, Behold your God ! We are not to be understood as 
meaning, that the Lord might not in a sense be said to come to 
His people, when in their behalf he brought down the pride of 
Babylon, and laid open for them a way of return to their native 
land. A reference to this more secret and preparatory revela- 
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tion of Himself may certainly be understood, both here and in 
several kindred representations that follow; yet not as their 
direct and immediate object, but rather as something presup- 
posed, similar in kind, though immensely inferior in degree to 
the proper reality. There are passages, indeed, so general in 
the truths and principles they enunciate, that they cannot with 
propriety be limited to one period of the Church s history any 
more than to another. And again, there are others, especially 
the portion reaching from ch. xliv. 24 to xlviii. 22, as also 
ch. li., lii., which refer more immediately to the events con- 
nected with the deliverance from Babylon, as things in them- 
selves perfectly certain, and fitted to awaken confidence in 
regard to the greater things that were yet destined to be accom- 
plished. He who could speak of Babylon as already prostrate 
m the dust, though no shade had yet come over the lustre of 
her glory — who, at the very moment she was the scourge and 
terror of the nations, could picture to himself the time when 
she should be seen as a spoiled and forlorn captive — who could 
behold the once weeping exiles of Judea escaped from her 
grasp, and sent back with honour to revive the glories of Jeru- 
salem, while the proud destroyer was left to sink and moulder 
into irrecoverable ruin — He, who could foresee all this as in a 
manner present, and commit to His Church the prophetic an- 
nouncement generations before it had been fulfilled, might well 
claim from His people an implicit faith, when giving intimation 
of a work still to be done, the greatness of which should sur- 
pass all thought, as its blessings should extend to all lands 
(ch. xlv. 17, 22, xlix. 18-26.) Thus, the deliverance accom- 
plished from the yoke of Babylon formed a fitting prelude and 
stepping-stone to the main subject of the prophecy — the revela- 
tion of God in the person and work of His Son. The certainty 
of the one — ^a certainty soon to be realized — ^was a pledge of 
the ultimate certainty of the other ; and the character also of 
the former, as a singular and unexpected manifestation of the 
Lord's power to deliver His people and lay their enemies in the 
dust, was a prefiguration of what was to be accomplished once 
for all in the salvation to be wrought out by Jesus Christ.* 

* The same Tiew substantiallj of this portion of Isaiah's writings was given 
by Vitringa, who thus sums up the leadiug topics of discourse: — **The great 
mystery of the manifestation of the kingdom of God and His righteousness in 
the world through the Messiah, His forerunner, and apostles, with the reTival 
of an elect Church, then reduced to a very smaU number, with its more re- 
markable preceding signs, and the means that should be subserrient to the 
whole work of grace — among which preceding signs the deliverance f^om 
Babylon by Cyrus, in connection with the destruction of Babylon itself, as 
typical of the OYerthrow of all idolatrous and Satanic power, are chiefly dwelt 
npon, in like manner as the conviction both of Jews and Gentiles concerning 
the Tanity of idols and the truth of God and His spiritual worship, hold the 
mofli prominent plaoo among the oonoorrent means." 
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There are few portions of Old Testament prophecy, which 
altogether resemble the one we have been considering. Per- 
haps that which approaches nearest to it, in the mode of com- 
bining type with prophecy, is the . thirty-fourth chapter of 
Isaiah, which is not a direct and simple delineation of the judg- 
ments that were destined to alight upon Idumea, but rather 
an ideal representation of the judgments preparing to alight on 
the enemies generally of God's people, founded upon the 
approaching desolations of Edom, which it contemplates as the 
type of the destruction that awaits all the adversaries. Still 
more similar, however, is our Lord's prophecy regarding the 
destruction of Jerusalem and His own final advent to judge the 
/ world in the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel; 
in which, undoubteoly, the nearer future is regarded as the type 
of the higher and more remote. It would almost seem as if 
the two events were, to a certain extent, thrown together in 
the prophetic delineation ; for, the efforts that have been made 
to separate the portions strictly applicable to each, have never 
wholly succeeded; and more, perhaps, than any other part of 
prophetic Scripture is there the appearance here of something 
like a double sense. What reasons may have existed for this, 
we can still but imperfectly apprehend. One principal reason, 
we may certainly conclude, was, that it did not accord with our ^ 
Lord's design, as it would not have consisted with His people's 
good to have exhibited very precise and definite prognostics of 
His second coming. The exact period behoved to be shrouded 
almost to the very last in mystery, and it seemed to divine 
wisdom the fittest course to order the circumstances connected 
with the final act of judgment on the typical people and terri- 
tory, so as to serve, at the same time, for signs and tokens of 
the last great act of judgment on the world at large. As the 
acts themselves corresponded, so there should also be a corres- 
pondence in the manner of their accomplishment ; and to con- 
template the one as imaged in the other, without being able in 
all respects to draw the line very accurately between them, was 
the whole that could safely be permitted to believers. 

The result, then, of the preceding investigation is, that there 
is in Scripture a fourfold combination of tvpe with prophecy. 
In the first of these the prophetic import lies in the type, and 
in the word onlv as descriptive of the type. In the others 
there was not a double sense, but a double prophecy — ^a typical 
prophecy in action, coupled with a verbal prophecy in word; 
not uniformljr combined, however, but variously modified; in 
\ one class a distinct typical action having associated with it an 
i express prophetical announcement; in another, the typical 
lying only as the background on which the spirit of prophecy 
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rwed the prediction of a corresponding but much grander 
fotnre; and in still another, the typical belonging to a nearer 
future, which was realized as present, and taken as the occa- 
•ion and groundwork of a prophecy respecting a future greater, 
and also more distant. It is in this last department alone that 
there is anything like a mixing up of two subjects together, 
and a consequent difficulty in determining when precisely the 
language refers to the nearer, and when to the more remote 
transactions. Even then, however, only in rare cases; and 
with this slight exception, there is nothing that carries the 
appearance of confusion or ambi^ity. Each part holds its 
appropriate place, and the connection subsisting between them, 
in its various shapes and forms, is very much what might 
have been expected in a system so complex and many-sided as 
that to which they belonged. 

n. We proceed now to offer some remarks on the views 
generally held on the subject of the prophecies which have 
passed under our consideration. They fall into two opposite 
sections. Overlooking the real connection in such cases 
between type and prophecy, and often misapprehending the 
proper import of the language, the opinion contended for, on 
the one side, has been, that the predictions contain a double 
sense— the one primary and the other secondary, or the one 
literal and the other mystical ; while, on the contrary side, it 
has been maintained that the predictions have but one mean- 
ing, and when applied in New Testament Scripture, in a way 
not accordant with that meaning, it is held to be a simple 
accommodation of the words. A brief examination of the two 
opposing views will be sufficient for our purpose. 

1. And, first, in regard to the view which advocates the 
theory of the double sense. Here it has been laid down as a 
settled canon of interpretation, that ^'the same prophecies fre- 
quently refer to different events, the one near and the other 
remote-— the one temporal, the other spiritual, and, perhaps, 
eternal ; that the expressions are partly applicable to one and 
partly to another ; and that what has not been fulfilled in the 
first, we must apply to the second." If so, the conclusion 
seems inevitable, that there must be a painful degree of uncer- 
tainty and confusion resting on such portions of prophetic 
Scripture. And the ambiguity thus necessarily pervading 
them, must, one would think, have rendered them of compara- 
tively little value, whether originally as a ground of hope to 
the Old Testament Church, or now as an evidence of faith to 
the New. 

Oreat ingenuity was certainly shown by Warburton in labour- 
VOL. I. 14 
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ing to establish the grounds of this double sense, without mat^ 
rially impairing in any respect the validity of the prophecy. 
The view advocated by him, however, lies open to two serious 
objections, which have been powerfully urged against it, especi- 
ally by Bishop Marsh, and which have demonstrated its arbi- 
trariness. 1. In the first place, while it proceeds upon the 
supposition, that the double sense of prophecy is quite analo- 
gous to the double sense of allegory, there is in reality an 
essential difference between them. "When we interpret a 
prophecy, to which a double meaning is ascribed, the one 
relating to the Jewish, the other to the Christian dispensation, 
we are in either case concerned with an interpretation of word^ 
For the same words which, according to one interpretation, are 
applied to one event, are, according to another interpretation, 
applied to another event. But in the interpretation of an alle- 
gory, we are concerned only in the first instance with an inter- 
pretation of words; the second sense, which is usually called 
the allegorical, being an interpretation of things. The inter- 
pretation of the words gives nothing more than the plain and 
simple narratives themselves (the allegory generally assuming 
the form of a narrative;) whereas the moral oi the allegory is 
learned by an application of the things signified by those words 
to other things which resemble them, and which the former 
were intended to suggest. There is a fundamental difference, 
therefore, between the interpretation of an allegory, and the 
interpretation of a prophecy with a double sense.*** 2. The 
view of Warburton is, besides, liable to the objection, that it 
not only affixes a necessary darkness and obscurity to the 
prophecies having the double sense, but also precludes the 
existence of any other prophecies more plain, direct, and 
explicit — ^until at least the dispensation, under which the pro- 
phecies were given, and for which the double sense specially 
adapted them, was approaching its termination. He con- 
tends that the veiled meaning of the prophecies was neces- 
sary, in order at once to awaken some general expectations 
among the Jews of better things to come, and, at the same 
time, to prevent these from being so distinctly understood as 
to weaken their regard to existing institutions. It is fatal 
to this view of the matter, that in reality many of the most 
direct and perspicacious prophecies concerning the Messiah 
were cotemporaneous with those, which are alleged to possess 
the double meaning and the veiled reference to the Messiah. 
If, therefore, the divine method were such as to admit only of 
the one class, it must have been defeated by the other. And 

* Marsh's Lectares, p. 444. 
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it must also have been, not so properly a ground of blame as a 
matter of necessity, arising from the very circumstances of 
their position, that the Jews '^ could not steadfastly look to the 
end of that which was to be abolished." (2 Cor. iii. 13.) The 
reverse, however, was actually the case; for the more clearly 
they perceived the meaning of the prophecies, and the end of 
their symbolical institutions, the more heartily did they enter 
into the design of God, and the more nearly attain the condi- 
tion which it became them to occupy. 

These objections, however, apply chiefly to that vindication 
of the double sense which came from the hand of Warburton, 
and was interwoven with his peculiar theory. The opinion has 
since been advocated in a manner that guards it against both 
objections, and is put, perhaps, in its most approved form by 
Davison. "What,** he asks, "is the double sense? Not the 
convenient latitude of two unconnected senses, wide of each 
other, and giving room to a fallacious ambiguity, but the com- 
bination of two related, analogous, and harmonizing, though 
disparate subjects, each clear and definite in itself; implying a 
twofold truth in the prescience, and creating an aggravated 
difficulty, and thereby an accumulated proof in the completion. 
For a case in point : to justifv the predictions concerning the 
kingdom of David in their double force, it must be shown of 
them, that they hold in each of their relations, and in each 
were fulfilled. So that the double sense of prophecy, in its 
true idea, is a check upon the pretences of a vague and unap- 
propriated prediction, rather than a door to admit them. But 
this is not all. For if the prediction distributes its sense into 
two remote branches or systems of the Divine economy; if it 
shows not only what is to take place in distant times, but de- 
scribes also different modes of God's appointment, though hold- 
ing a certain and intelligent resemblance to each other ; such 
prediction becomes not only more convincing in the argument, 
but more instructive in the doctrine, because it expresses the 
correspondence of God's dispensations in their points of agree- 
ment, as well as His foreknowledge."* 

This representation so far coincides with the one given in the 
preceding pages, that it virtually recognizes a combination of 
type with prophecy; but differs, in that it supposes both to 
have been included in the prediction, the one constituting the 
primary, the other the secondary sense of its terms. And, 
undoubtedly, according to this scheme, as well as our own, the 
correspondence between God's dispensations might be suffi- 
ciently exhibited, both in regard to doctrine and general har- 

* Dayison on Propheoj, p. 196. 
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inony of arrangement. But when it is contended further, that 
prophecy with Buch a double sense, instead of rendering the 
evidence it furnishes of Divine foresight more vague and 
imsatisfactorj, only supplies an accumvdated proof of it by 
creating an aggravated difficulty in the fulfilment, it seems to 
be forgotten that the terms of the prediction, to admit of such 
s dupUcate fulfilment, must have been made so much more 

Smeral and vague. But it is the precision and definiteness of 
e terms in a prediction, which, when compared with the facts 
in providence tnat verify them, chiefly produce in our minds a 
conviction of Divine foresight and direction. And in so far as 
prophecies might have been constructed to comprehend two 
series of disparate events, holding in each of the relations, and 
in each fulfilled, it could only be by dispensing with the more 
exact criteria, which we cannot help regarding in such owies 
as the most conclusive evidence of prophetic inspiration. 

But as it was by no means the sole object of prophecy to pro- 
vide this evidence, so predictions without such exact criteria are 
by no means wanting in the word of Gt)d. There are pro- 
phecies which were not so much designed to foretell definite 
events, as to unfold great prospects and results, in respect to 
the manifestation of Uod's purposes of grace and truth toward 
men. Such prophecies were of necessity general and compre- 
hensive in their terms, and admitted of manifold fulfilments. 
It is of them that we would understand the singularly pregnant 
and beautiful remark of Lord Bacon in the Second Book of the 
Advancement of Learning, that ''Divine prophecies, being of 
the nature of their Author, with whom a thousand years are but 
as one day, are therefore not fulfilled punctually at once, but 
have springing and germinant accomplishment; though the 
height or fulness of them may refer to some one age." The 
very first prophecy ever uttered to fallen man — ^the promise 
given of a seed through the woman which should bruise the 
head of the serpent, and that afterwards given to Abraham of 
a seed of blessing, may be fitly specified as illustrative of the 

Srinciple; since m either case — though not by virtue of a 
ouble sense, but of a wide and comprehensive import — a fulfil- 
ment from the first was constantly proceeding, while ''the 
height and fulness*' of the predicted good could only be 
reached in the redemption of Christ and the glories of His 
kingdom. 

To return, however, to the matter at issue, we have yet to 
press our main objection to the theory of the double sense of 
prophecy; we dispute the fact on which it is founded, that 
there really are prophecies (with the partial exceptions already 
noticed) predictive of similar, though disparate series of events, 
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B^otljr applicable to each, and in each finding their fulfilment. 
This necessarily forms the main position of the advocates of the 
doable sense; and when brought to particulars, they constantly 
fail to establish it. The terms of the several predictions are 
rare to be put to the torture, in order to get one of the two 
senses extracted from them. And the violent interpretations 
resorted to for the purpose of efiectin^ this, afibrd one of the 
most striking proofs of the blinding influence which a theo- 
retical bias may exert over the mind. Such psalms, for exam- 
ple, as the second and forty-fifth, which are so distinctly cha- 
racteristic of the Messiah, that some learned commentators 
have abandoned their earlv predilections to interpret them 
wholly of him, are yet ascribed by the advocates of the double 
dense as well to David as to Christ. Nay, by a singular inver- 
sion of the usual meaning of words, they call the former the 
literal, and the latter their figurative or secondary sense — 
although this last is the only one the words can strictly bear. 

There is no greater success in most other cases; we shall con- 
fine ourselves to one. ^' Thou shall not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt Thou sufier Thine Holv One to see corruption: 
Thou wilt make known to me the path of life; in Thy presence 
is fulness of joy; and at Thy right hand are pleasures for ever- 
more." These words in the sixteenth psalm were applied by 
the Apostle Peter to Christ, as finding in the events of His his- 
tory tneir only proper fulfilment. David, he contends, could 
not have been speaking directly of himself, since he had seen 
corruption; and instead of regaining the path of life, and 
ascending into the presence of God (namely, in glorified human- 
ly,) had sufiered, as all knew, the common lot of nature. And 
80, the apostle infers, the words should be understood more 
immediately of Christ, in whose history alone they could pro- 
perly be said to be accomplished. Warburton, however, inverts 
this order. Of the deliverance from hell, the freedom from 
corruption, and the return to the paths of life, he says, 
^* Though it literally signifies security from the curse of the 
law upon transgressors, viz., immature death, yet it may very 
reasonably be understood in a spiritual sense of the resurrec- 
tion of Cnrist from the dead; in which case the words or terms 
translated satU and hell are left in the meaning they bear in the 
Hebrew tongue of bodt/ and grave T' He does not, of course, 
deny that Peter claimed the passage as a prophecy of Christ's 
resurrection; but maintains that he does so, ^^no otherwise than 
by giving it a secondary or spiritual sense." In such a style 
of interpretation, one cannot but feel as if the terms primary 
and seeandart/y literal and Mnritualj had somehow come to ex- 
change places; since the plain import of the words carries us 
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directly to Clirist, while only by a strained and inadequate 
meaning can they be adapted to David. 

Such, indeed, is osoally the case in the instances selected by 
the advocates of this theory. The double sense they contend 
for does not strictly hold in both of the relations; and very 
commonly what is contended for as the immediate and primary, 
is the sense that is least accordant with the granmiatical import 
of the words. We, therefore, reject it as a satisfactory expU^ 
nation of a numerous class of prophecies, and on three several 
grounds : First, because it so ravels and complicates the mean* 
ing of the prophecies to which it is applied, as to involve us in 
pamful doubt and uncertainty regarding their proper applica- 
tion. Secondly, should this be avoided, it can onl^ arise from 
the prophecies being of so general and comprehensive a naturei 
as to be incapable of a very close and specific fulfilment. And, 
finally, when applied to particular examples, the theory practi- 
cally gives way, as the terms employed in all the more import 
tant predictions are too definite and precise to admit of more 
than one proper fulfilment. 

2. We turn now, in the last place, to the mode of prophetical 
interpretation which has commonly prevailed with those who 
have ranged themselves in opposition to the theory of the 
double sense. The chief defect in this class of interpreters 
consists in their having failed to take sufficiently into account 
the connection subsisting between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment dispensations. They have hence generally given only a 
partial view of the relations involved in particular prophecies, 
and not unfrequently have confined the application of tnese to 
circumstances which only supplied the occasion of their delivery, 
and the form of their delineations. The single sense contended 
for has thus too often difiered materially from the real sense. 
And many portions of the Psalms and other prophetical Scrip- 
tures, which in New Testament Scripture itself are applied to 
Gospel times, have been stript of their evangelical import, on 
the ground that the writer of the prophecy must have had m 
view some events immediately affecting himself or his country, 
and that no further use, except by way of accommodation, can 
legitimately be made of the words he uttered. 

Such, for example, has been the way that the remarkable 
prophecy in Isaiah, respecting the son to be born of a virgin 
/ (ch. vii. 14-16), has often been treated. The words of the 
n/ prophecy are, "Behold the virgin conceiveth and beareth a son, 
and she shall call his name Immanuel. Butter [rather milk] 
and honey shall he eat, when he shall know (or that he may 
know) to refuse what is evil and choose what is good; for before 
this child shall know to refuse the evil, and to choose the good, 
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tbe land shall become desolate, by whose two kings thou art 
distressed." We may be said to have two inspired commenta- 
ries on this prediction, one in the Old, and another in the New 
Testament. The prophet Micah, the cotemporary of Isaiah, 
evidently referring to the words before us, says, immediately 
after announcing the birth of the future Ruler of Israel at 
Bethlehem, "Therefore will he give them up, until the time 
that she who shall bear hath brought forth'*— {v. 3.) The pe- 
culiar expression, "she who shall bear," points to the already 
designated mother of the Divine King, but only in this predic- 
tion of Isaiah designated as the virgin ; so that, in the language 
of RosenmQller, "both predictions throw light on each other. 
Micah discloses the Divine origin of the Person predicted; 
Isaiah the wonderful manner of His birth.*' The other allusion 
in inspired Scripture is by St. Matthew, when, relating the 
miraculous circumstances of Christ's birth, he adds, "Now all 
this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying. Behold a virffin shall be with 
child," etc. And the prophecy, as Bishop Lowth has well 
stated, "is introduced in so solemn a manner; the sign is so 
marked, as a sign selected and given by God himself, after 
Ahaz had rejected the offer of any sign of his own choosing out 
of the whole compass of nature ; the terms of the prophecy are 
80 peculiar, and the name of the child so expressive, containing 
in them much more than the circumstances of the birth of a 
common child required, or even admitted, that we may easily 
suppose, that in minds prepared by the general expectation of 
ft great deliverer to spring from the House of David, they 
raised hopes far beyond what the present occasion suggested ; 
especially when it was found, that in the subsequent prophecy, 
delivered immediately afterward, this child, called Immanuel, 
is treated as the Lord and Prince of Judah. (Ch. viii. 8-10.^ 
Who could this be, other than the heir of the throne of David r 
under which character a great and even a Divine person had 
been promised." 

These things leave little doubt as to the real bearing of the 
prophecy. But as originally delivered, it is connected with 
two peculiarities — the one that it is given as a sign to the house 
of David, then represented by the wicked Ahaz, and trembling 
for fear on account of the combined hostility of Syria and Israel 
-—the other that it is succeeded by a word to the prophet con- 
oeming a son to be born to him by the prophetess, which should 
not b^ a-l^l© to cry. My Father, before the king of Assyria had 
spoiled both the kingdoms of Syria and Israel. (Ch. viii. 1-4.) 
And it has been thought, from these peculiarities, that it was 
really this son of the prophet that was meant by the Immanuel, 
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as this alone could be a proper si^ to Ahaz of the deliyeranoe 
that was to be so speedily granted to him from the obiect of his 
dread. So Grotius, who holds that St. Matthew only applied 
it mystically to Christ, and a whole host of interpreters smce, 
of whom many can think of no better defence for the Evangel- 
ist than that, as the words of the prophet were more elevated 
and full than the immediate occasion demanded, they might be 
said to be fulfilled in what more nearly accorded with them. 
Apologies of this kind, it is easy to be seen, will not avail 
much m the present day to save the honesty or discernment, to 
say nothing of the inspired authority, of the Evangelist. But 
there is really no need for them. It is quite arbitrary to sup- 
pose that the child to be born of the prophetess (an ideal child^ 
we should suppose, conceived and bom in prophetic vision — 
since otherwise it would seem to have been bom in fornication) 
is to be identified with the virgin's son; the rather so, as an 
entirely difierent name is given to it (Maher-shalal-hash-baz)— 
an ideal, but descriptive name, and pointing simply to the 
spoliation that was to be effected on the hostile kingdoms. Im- 
manual has another, a higher import, and bespeaks what the 
Lord should be to the covenant-people, not what He should do 
to the enemies. Nor is the other circumstance, of the word 
being uttered as a sign to the house of David, aty reason for 
turning it from its natural sense and application. A sign in 
the ordinary sense had been refused, under a pretence of pioufl 
trust in God, but really from a feeling of distrust and improper 
reliance on mere earthly confidence. And now the Lord gives 
a sign in a peculiar sense — ^much as Jesus met the craving of 
an adulterous generation for a sign from heaven, by giving the 
sign of the prophet Jonas — the reverse of what they either 
wished or expected — a sign, not from heaven, but from the 
lower parts of the earth. So here, by announcing the birth of 
Immanuel, the prophet gave a sign suited to the time of back- 
sliding and apostacy in which he lived. For it told the house 
of David that, wearying God as they were going by their sins. 
He would vindicate His cause in a way they little expected or 
desired ; that He would provide for the occupancy of the throne 
over His land and people by raising up a child of Divine, as 
well as human properties; but that, meanwhile, every thins 
should go to desolation and ruin — first, indeed, in the allied 
kingdoms of Israel and Syria (v. 16,) but afterwards also in the 
kingdom of Judah (v. 17-25;) so that the destined possessor of 
the throne, when he came, should find all in a prostrate condi- 
tion, and grow up like one in an impoverished and stricken 
country, where only the natural products of milk and honey 
were to be found (comp. v. 16 with 22;) like one that should be 
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fed with the simple fare of a cottage shepherd. Thus under- 
stood, the whole is entirely natural and consistent; and the 
single sense of the prophecy proves to be identical, as well with 
the native force of the words, as with the interpretations of 
inspired men. 

We have selected this as one of the most common and plausi- 
ble specimens of the false style of interpretation to which we 
have referred. It is needless to adduce more, as the explana- 
tions given in the earlier part of the chapter have already met 
many of them by anticipation ; and the supplementary treatise 
in the Appendix will supply what further may be needed. If 
but honestly and earnestly dealt with, the Scripture has no 
reason to fear, in this or in other departments, the closest 
investigation; the more there is of ri^id inquiry, displacing 
superficial considerations, the more will its inner truth ana 
harmony appear. 



CHAPTER V. 

TBB IHTBRPIlBTATIOir OP PARTICULAR TYPES — 8PKCIPIC PRIVCIPLRS AHD DQIbCTIONS. 

It was one of the objections urged against the typological views 
of our elder divines, that their system admitted of no fixed or 
definite rules being laid down for guiding us to the knowledge 
and interpretation of particular types. Every thing was left 
to the discretion or caprice of the individual who undertook to 
investigate them. The few directions that were sometimes 
given upon the subject were too vague and general to be of any 
material service. That the type must have Dome, in its original 
design and institution, a pre-ordained reference to the Gospel 
antitype — that there is often more in the type than in the anti- 

Je, and more in the antitype than the type — that there must 
a natural and appropriate application of the one to the 
er — that the wicked as such, and acts of sin as such, must 
excluded from the category of types — that one thing is 
sometimes the type of different and even contrary things, 
though in different respects — and that there is sometimes an 
interchange between the type and the antitype of the names 
respectively belonging to each : — These rules of interpretation, 
which are the whole that Glassius and other hermeneutical 
writers furnish for our direction, could not go far, either to 
restrain the license of conjecture, or to mark out the particular 
VOL. I. 15 
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course of thought and inquiry that should be pursued. They 
can scarcely be said to touch the main difficulties of the subject, 
and they tlu'ow no light on its more distinguishing peculiarities. 
Nor, indeed, could any other result have been expected. The 
rules could not be precise or definite, when the system on which 
they were founded was altogether loose and indeterminate. 
And only with the laying of a more solid and stable foundation 
could directions for the practical treatment of the subject come 
to possess any measure of satisfactioii or explicitness. 

Even on the supposition that some progress has now been 
tnade in laying such a foundation, we cannot hold out the pros- 
pect, that no room shall be left for dubiety, and that all mar 
be reduced to a kind of dogmatical precision and certainty. It 
would be unreasonable to expect this, considering both the 
peculiar character and the manifold variety of the field embraced 
by the Typology of Scripture. That there may still be parr 
ticular cases in which it will be questionable whether any thing 
properly typical belonged to them, and others in which a diver- 
sity of view may be allowable in explaining what is typical, 
seems to us by no means improbable. And in the specific rules 
or principles of interpretation that follow, we do not aim at 
dispelling every possible doubt and ambiguity connected with 
the subject, but only at fixing its more prominent and charac- 
teristic outlines. We believe, that with ordinary care and dis- 
cretion, they will be sufficient to guard against material error. 

I. The first principle we lay down has respect merely to the 
amount of what is typical in Old Testament Scripture; it is 
that nothing is to be regarded as typical of the good things under 
the Gospelj which was itself of a forbidden and sinful nature* 
Somethmg approximating to this has been mentioned among 
the too general and obvious directions which philological writers 
have been accustomed to give upon the subject. It is, indeed, 
so much of that description, that though in itself a principle 
most necessary to be observed and acted on, yet we should have 
refrained from any express announcement or formal proof of it 
here, were it not still frequently set at nought, alike in theo- 
logical discussions, and in popular discourses. 

The ground of the principle, in the form here given to it, 
lies in the connection which the type has with the antitype, and 
consequently with God. The antitype standing in the things 
which belong to God^s everlasting kingdom, is necessarily of 
God ; and so, by a like necessity, the type, which was intended 
to foreshadow and prepare for it, must have been equally of 
Him. Whether a symbol in religion, or a fact in providence, it 
must have borne upon it the Divine sanction and approval; 
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Otherwise, there could have been no proper connection between 
the ultimate reality and its preparatory exhibitions. So far as 
the institutions of religion are concerned, this is readily admit- 
ted; and no one would think of contending for the idolatrous 
rites of worship which were sometimes introduced into the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary^ being ranked among the shadows of the 
better things to come. 

But there is not the same readiness to perceive the incongruity 
of admitting to the rank of types, actions which were as far 
from being accordant with the mind of God, as the impurities of 
an idolatrous worship. Such actions might, no doubt, differ 
in one respect from the forbidden services of religion; they 
might in some way be overruled by God for the accomplishment 
of His own purposes, and thereby be brought into a certain con- 
nection with himself. This was never more strikingly done 
than in respect to the things which befell Jesus — ^the great an- 
titype — ^which were carried into effect by the operation of the 
fiercest malice and wickedness, and yet were the very things 
which the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God had 
appointed before to be done. It is one thing, however, for hu- 
man agents and their actions being controlled and directed by 
God, so as, amid all their impetuosity and uproar, to be con- 
strained to work out His righteous purposes; but another thing 
for them to stand in such close relationship to him, that they 
become express and authoritative revelations of His will. This 
last is the light in which they must be contemplated, if a typical 
character is ascribed to them. For the time, during which 
typical things lasted, they stood as temporary representations 
under God's own hand of what He was going permanently to 
establish under the Gospel. And, therefore, as amid those 
higher transactions, where the antitype comes into play, we ex- 
clude whatever was the offspring of human ignorance or sinful- 
ness; so in the earlier and inferior transactions, which were 
tvpical of what was to come, we must, in like manner, exclude 
the workings of all earthly and sinful affections. The typical 
and the antitypical alike must bear on them the image and 
superscription of God. 

Violations of this obvious principle are much less frequently 
met with now, than they were in the theological writings of last 
century. Still, however, instances are occasionally forcing 
themselves on one's notice. And in popular discourses, none 

Serhaps occur more frequently than that connected with 
acob's melancholy dissimulation and cunning policy for obtain- 
ing the blessing. His receiving the blessing, we are sometimes 
told, in the garments of Esau, which his mother arrayed him 
with, ^^is to be viewed as a faint shadow of our receiving the 
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blessing from God in the garments of Jesus Christ, which all 
the children of the promise wear. It was not the feigned veni- 
son, but the borrowed garments, that procured the blessing. 
Even so, we are not blessed by God for our good works, how- 
ever pleasing to him, but for the righteousness of our Redeemer." 
What a confounding of things that differ ! The garments of the 
"profane" Esau made to image the spotless righteousness of 
Jesus ! And the fraudulent use of the one by Jacob, viewed as 
representing the believer's simple and confiding trust in the 
other ! Between things so essentially different, there can mani- 
festly be nothing but superficial resemblances, which necessarilr 
vanish the moment the real facts of the case rise into view. It 
was not Jacob's imposing upon his father's infirmities either with 
false venison, or with borrowed garments, which in realitv pro- 
cured for him the blessing. The whole that can be said of these 
is, that in the actual circumstances of the case, they had a cer- 
tain influence, of an instnmiental kind, in leading Isaac to 
pronounce it. But what had been thus spoken on false grounds 
and under mistaken apprehensions, might siu*ely have been 
recalled, when the truth came to be known. The Prophet 
Nathan, at a later age, found no diflSculty in revokinff the word 
he had too hastily spoken to David respecting the builoing of the 
temple, though it had been elicited by something very (Afferent 
from falsehood — by novel and unexpected display of real 
goodness. (2 Sam. vii. 8.) And in the case now under 
consideration, if there had been nothing more in the matter 
than the mock venison and the hairy garments of Esau, there 
can be little doubt that the blessing that had been pronounced, 
would have been instantly withdrawn, and the curse which 
Jacob dreaded, uttered in its stead. In truth, Isaac erred in 
what he purposed to do, not less than Jacob in beguiling him to 
do what he had not purposed. He was going to utter in God's 
name a prophetic word, which, if it had been uttered as he 
intended, would have contravened the oracle originally given to 
Rebekah concerning the two children, even prior to their birth 
— that the elder should serve the younger. And there were not 
wanting indications in the spirit and behaviour of the sons, after 
they had sprung to manhood, which might have led a mind of 
spiritual discernment to descry in Jacob, rather than Esau, the 
heir of blessing. But living as Isaac had done for the most 
part in a sort of luxurious ease, in his declining years especially 
yielding too much to the fleshly indulgences assiduously minis- 
tered to by the hand of Esau, the eye of his mind like that of his 
body, grew dim, and he lost the correct perception of the truth. 
But when he saw how the providence of God had led him to 
bestow the blessing, otherwise than he himself had designed, the 
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tariith rushed at once upon his soul. ^' He trembled exceedingly" 
—not simply, nor perhaps chiefly, because of the deceit that had 
been practised upon his blindness, but because of the worse 
spiritual blindness which had led him to err so grievously from 
tne revealed purpose of God. And hence, even after the dis- 
covery of Jacob's fraudulent behaviour, he declared with the 
strongest emphasis, '^Yea, and he shall be blessed." 

Thus, when the real circumstances of the case are considered, 
there appears no ground whatever for connecting the improper 
conduct of Jacob with the mode of a sinner's justification. The 
resemblances that may be found between them are quite super- 
ficial or arbitrary. And such always are the resemblances 
which appear between the workings of evil in man, and the good 
that is in God. The two belong to essentiaUy different spheres, 
and a real analogy, or a divinely ordained connection cannot 
possibly unite them together. The principle, however, may be 
carried a step further. As the operations of sin cannot pre- 
figure the actings of righteousness, so the direct results and 
consequences of sin cannot justly "be regarded as typical repre- 
sentations of the exercises of grace and holiness. When, there- 
fore (to refer again to the history of Jacob,) the things that 
befell him in God's providence, on account of his unbrotherly 
and deceitful conduct, are represented as typical foreshadowin^s 
of Christ's work of humiliation — Jacob's withdrawal from his 
father's house, prefiguring Christ's leaving the region of glory 
and app'earing as a stranger on the earth---Jacob's sleeping on 
the naked ground with nothing but a stone for his pillow, 
Christ's descent into the lowest depths of poverty and shame, 
that he might afterwards be exalted to the heaa-stone of the 
comer, and so forth ^ — ^in such representations there is mani-* 
festly a stringing together of events which have no fundamental 
agreement, and possess no mutual relations. In the one case 
Jacob was merely suffering the just reward of his misdeeds, 
while the Redeemer in the other and alleged parallel transac- 
tions, was voluntarily giving the highest display of the holy 
love that animated His bosom for the good of men. And what- 
ever there might be in certain points of an outward and formal 
resemblance between them, it is in the nature of things impos- 
sible that there could be a real harmony and connection. 

It is to be noted, however, that we apply the principle now 
under consideration to the extent merely of denying a typical 
connection between what in former times appeared of evil on 
the part of man, and the good subsequently introduced by God. 
And we do so on the ground that such things only as He 

^ Kanne's Christos in Alien Testament, Th. ii., p. 188, eto. 
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sanctioned and approved In the past, could foreshadow the 
higher and better things which were to be sanctioned and 
approved by him in the future. But as all the manifestations of 
truth have their corresponding and antagonistic manifestations 
of error, it is perfectly warrantable and scriptunU to regard the 
form of evil which, from time to time, confronted the type, as 
itself the type of something similar, which should afterwards arise 
as a counter form of evil to the antitype. Antichrist, therefore, 
may be said to have had his types as well as Christ. Hagar 
was the type of a carnal church, that should be in bondage to 
the elements of the world, and of a spirit at enmity with God^ 
as Sarah was of a spiritual church, that should possess the free* 
dom and enjoy the privileges of the children of God. Egypt, 
Edom, Assyria, Babylon without, and Saul, Ahithopel, Absalom, 
and others within the Old Testament Church, have each their 
counterpart in the things belonging to the history of Christ and 
His Church of the New Testament. In strictness of speech it 
is the other class of relations alone which were settled and 
ordained by God; but as God's acts and operations in His 
Church never fail to call into existence the world's enmity 
and opposition, so the forms which this assumed in earlier 
times might well be regarded as prophetic of those, which were 
afterwards to appear. And if so with the evil itself, still more 
with the visitations of severity sent to chastise the evil; for 
these come directly from God. The judgments, therefore. He 
inflicted on iniquity in the past, typified like judgments on all 
similar aspects of iniquity in the future. And the period when 
the good shall reach its full development and final triumph, 
shall also be that in which the work of judgment shall pour its 
floods of perpetual desolation upon the evil. 

II. We pass on to another, which must still also be a some- 
what negative principle of interpretation, viz., that in deter- 
mining the existence and import of particular types, we must 
be guided, not so much by any knowledge possessed^ or supposed 
to be possessed, by the ancient worshippers concerning their 
prospective fulfilment, as from the light furnished by their realir 
zation in the great facts and revelations of the Q-o»peL 

Whether we look to the symbolical or to the historical types, 
neither their own nature, nor God's design in appointing them, 
could warrant us in drawing very definite and conclusive infer- 
ences regarding the insight possessed by the Old Testament 
worshippers into their prospective or Grospel import. The one 
formed part of an existing religion, and the other of a course 
of providential dealings; and in that more immediate respect 
there were certain truths they embodied, and certain lessons 
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they taught for those who had directly to do with them. Their 
fitness for unfolding such truths and lessons formed, as we have 
seen, the ground-work of their typical connection with Gospel- 
times. But though they must have been understood in that 
Jrimary aspect by all sincere and intelligent worshippers, these 
id not necessarily perceive their further reference to the 
things of Christ's kingdom. Nor does the reality or the precise 
import of their typical character depend upon the correctness 
or the extent of the knowledge held respecting it by the mem- 
bers of the Old Covenant. For the connection implied in their 
possessing such a character between the preparatory and the 
final dispensations was not of the Church's forming, but of 
God's ; and the greater part of the design which He intended 
tiiese to serve with ancient believers, may have been accom- 
pKshed, though they knew little, and perhaps in some cases 
nothing, of tne germs that lay concealed in them of better 
things to come. These germs were concealed in all typical 
events and institutions, not directly exhibited — since the events 
and institutions had a significance and use for the time then 
present, apart from what might be evolved in the future pur- 
poses of God. Now, we are expressly told, even in regard to 
direct prophecies of Gospel-times, that not only the persons to 
idiom they were originally delivered, but the very individuals 
through whom they were communicated, did not always or 
necessarily understand their precise meaning. Sometimes, at 
least, they had to assume the position of inquirers, in order to 
cet the more exact and definite information which they desired 
y)an. xii. 8 ; 1 Pet. i. 12, J and it would seem from the case of 
Daniel, that even then tney did not always obtain it. The 
prophets were not properly the authors of their own predictions, 
out spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. Their 
knowledge, therefore, of the real meaning of the prophecies 
they uttered, was an entirely separate thing from the prophecies 
themselves; and if we knew what it was, it would still by no 
means conclusively fix their full import. Such being the case 
in regard even to the persons who uttered the spoken and direct 
prophecies of the Old Testament, how preposterous would it be 
to make the insight obtained by believers generally into the 
indirect and veiled prophecies (as the types may be called,) the 
ground and standard of the Gospel-truth they embodied ? In 
each case alike, it is the mind of God, not the discernment 
or faith of the ancient believer, that we have properly to do 
with. 

Obvious as this may appear to some, it has been very com- 
monly overlooked; and typical explanations have in conse- 
quence too often taken the reverse direction of what they 
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should have done. Writers in this department are constantly 
telling us, how in former times the eye of faith looked through 
the present to the future, and assigning that as the reason 
why our present should be descried in the remote past. 
Thus, in a once popular work, Adam is represented as having 
"believed the promise concerning Christ, in whose comme- 
moration he offered continual sacrifice; and in the assurance 
thereof he named his wife JEve^ that is to say life, and he 
called his son Sethj settled^ or persuaded in Christ."* Another 
exalts in like manner the faith of Zipporah, and regards 
\^ I her, when she said to Moses, "A bloody husband thou art, 
I because of the circumcision," as announcing "through one 
I of her children, the Jehovah as the future Redeemer and bride- 
groom."' Another presents Moses to our view as wondering at 
the ereat sight of the burning bush, ^^becauBe the great mystery 
of the incarnation and sufferings of Christ was there repre* 
sented; a great sight he might well call it, when there was 
represented God manifest in the fleshy suffering a dreadful 
death, and rising from the dead."* And Owen, speaking of the 
Old Testament believers generally, says, " Their faith in God 
was not confined to the outward things they enjoyed, but on 
Christ in them, and represented by them. They believed that 
they were only resemblances of Him and His mediation, which, 
when they lost the faith of, they lost all acceptance with God 
in their worship."'* Writers of a different class, and of later 
date, have followed substantially in the same track. Warbur- 
ton maintains with characteristic dogmatism, that the transac- 
tion with Abraham, in offering up Isaac, was a typical action, 
in which the patriarch had scenically represented to his view 
the sufferings, death, and resurrection of Christ; and that on 
any other supposition, there can be no right understanding of 
the matter.' Dean Graves expresses his concurrence in this 
interpretation, as does also Mr. Faber, who says, that "Abra- 
ham must have clearly understood the nature of that awful 
transaction by which the day of Christ was to be characterized, 
and could not have been ignorant of the benefits about to be 
procured by it."* And, to mention no more, Chevallier inti- 

* Fisher's Marrow of Modern Diyinity, P. 1, c. 2. 

s KAnne's Christus in Alt. Test I., p. 100. 

s History of Redemption, by Jonathan Edwards. Period I., p. 4. 

4 Owen on Heb. yiii. 6. In another part of his writings, howeyer, we find 
him saying, ** Although those (Old Testament) things are now full of light and 
instruction to ns, eyidently expressing the principal works of Christ's medift* 
tion, yet they were not so unto them. The meanest believer may now find out 
more of the work of Christ in the types of the Old Testament, than any pro- 
phet or wise man could have done of old." — On the Person of Christ, ch. 8. 

s Legation of Moses, B. yi., sec. 6. 

< Treatise on the Three Dispensations, toI. ii., p. 57. 
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Bfttes a doubt^ concerning the t^ical character of the brazen 
aerpent, because '^ it is not plainly declared, either in the Old 
CMT the New Testament, to have been ordained by God purposely 
to represent to the Israelites the future mysteries of the Uospel 
revelation."* 

These quotations sufficiently show how current the opinion 
lias been, and still is, that the persons who lived amid the types, 
must have perfectly understood their typical character, and 
that by their knowledge in this respect, we are bound in great 
measure, if not entirely, to regulate ours. It is, however, a 
very difficult question, and one (as we have already had occa- 
sion to state) on which we should seldom venture to give more 
than an approximate deliverance, how far the realities typified 
even by the more important symbols and transactions of ancient 
times were distinctly perceived by any individual who lived 
prior to their actual appearance. The reason for this uncer- 
tainty and probable ignorance is the same with that which has 
been so clearly exhibited by Bishop Horsley, and applied in 
refutation of an infidel objection, in the closely related field of 
prophecy. It was necessary. Tor the very ends of prophecy, 
that a certain disguise should remain over the events it foretold, 
till they became facts in providence; and therefore, "whatever 
private information the prophet might enjoy, the Spirit of God 
would never permit him to disclose the ultimate intent and 
particular meaning of the prophecy."* Types bein^ a species 
of prophecy, and from their nature less precise and determinate 
in meaning, they must certainly have been placed under the 
Teil of a not inferior disguise. Whatever insight more advanced 
believers might have had into their ultimate design, it could 
neither be distinctly announced, nor, if announced, serve as a 
sufficient directory for us; it could onlv furnish, according to 
the measure of light it contained, comfort and encouragement 
to themselves. And whether that measure might be great or 
small, vague and general, or minute and particular, we should 
not be bound, even if we knew it, to abide by its rule; for here, 
as in prophecy, the judgment of the early Church " must still 
bow down to time as a more informed expositor." 

That the sincere worshippers of God in former ages, espe- 
cially such as possessed the higher degrees of spiritual thought 
and discernment, were acquainted not only with God's general 

Smrpose of redemption, but also with some of its more prominent 
features and residts, we have no reason to doubt. It is im- 
possible to read those portions of Old Testament Scripture 
which disclose the feelings and expectations of gifted minds, 

1 Historioal Tjpee, p. 221. > Honley's Works, toL L, p. 271-278. 
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' without being convinced that considerable light was sometimes 
. obtained respecting the work of salvation. We shall find an 
opportunity for inquiring more particularly concerning this, 
when we come to treat, in a subsequent part of our investiga- 
tions, respecting the connection between the moral legislation, 
and the ceremonial institutions of Moses. But that the views 
even of the better part of the Old Testament worshippers must 
have been comparatively dim, and that their acceptance as wor- 
shippers did not depend upon the clearness of their discern- 
ment in regard to the person and kingdom of Christ, is evident 
from what was stated m our second chapter as to the relatively 
imperfect nature of the earlier dispensations, and the child- 
hood-state of those who lived under them. It was the period, 
when, as is expressly stated in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(chap. ix. 8,) "the way into the holiest of all was not yet made 
manifest;** or, in other words, when the method of salvation 
was not fully 'disclosed to the view of God*s people. And 
though we may not be warranted to consider what is written of 
the closing age of Old Testament times as a fair specimen of 
their general character, yet we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, 
that not only did much prevailing ignorance then exist concern- 
ing the better things of the New Covenant, but that instances 
occur even of genuine believers, who still betrayed an utter 
misapprehension of their proper nature. Thus Nathaniel was 
pronounced "an Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile," 
while he obviously laboured under inadequate views of Christ's 
person and work. And no sooner had Peter received the pecu- 
liar benediction bestowed, on account of his explicit confession 
of the truth, than he gave evidence of his ignorance of the 
design, and repugnance to the thought, of C£rist*s sufierings 
and death. Such things occurring on the very boundary-line 
between the Old and the New, and after the clearer light of the 
New had begun to be partially introduced, render it plain, that 
they may also have existed, and in all probability did generally 
prevail, even among the believing portion of Israel in remoter 
times. 

But this being the case, it would manifestly be travelling in 
the wrong direction, to make the knowledge, which was pos- 
sessed by ancient believers regarding the prospective import of 
particular types, the measure of our own. The providential 
arrangements and religious institutions which constitute the 
types, had an end to serve, independently of their typical 
design, in ministering to the present wants of believers, and 
nourishing in their souls the life of faith. Their more remote 
and typical import was for us, even more than for those, who 
had inmiediately to do with them. It does not rest upon the 
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more or less imperfect information such persons might have had 
eonceming it ; but chiefly on the light furnished by the records 
of the New Testament, and thence reflected on those of the Old. 
**It is Christ who holds the key of the types, not Moses;" and 
instead of making every thing depend upon the still doubtful 
inquiry, what did pious men of old descry of Grospel realities 
through the shadowy forms of typical institutions r we must 
repair to these realities themselves, and by the light radiating 
from them over the past, as well as the present and future 
things of God, read the evidence of that "testimony of Jesus," 
whicn lies written in the typical, not less than in the propheti- 
cal portions of ancient Scripture. 

III. But if in this respect we have comparatively little to do 
with the views of those who lived under former dispensations, 
there is another respect in which we have much to do with 
them. And our next principle of interpretation is, that we 
must always, in the first instance, be careful to make ouraelves 
aequmnted with the tnUhs or ideas exhibited in the types j corir 
maered merely as providential transactions or religious institu- 
tions. In other words, we are to find in what they were in 
their immediate relation to the patriarchal or Jewish worship- 
per, the foundation and substance of what they typically pre- 
sent to the Christian Church. 

There is no contrariety between this principle and the one 
last announced. We had stated, that in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain the reality and the nature of a typical connection between 
Old and New Testament afiairs, we are not to reason downward 
from what might be known of this in earlier times, but rather 
upward from what may now be known of it, in consequence of 
the clearer light and higher revelations of the Gospel. What 
we further state now is, that the religious truths and ideas 
which were embodied in the typical events and institutions of 
former times, must be regarded &s forming the ground and limit 
of their prospective reference to the afiairs of Christ's kingdom. 
I That they had a moral, political, or religious end to serve for 
^ ,|the time then present, so far from interfering with their desti- 
s,^ Ination to typify the spiritual things of the Gospel, forms the 
hrery sum and substance of their typical bearing. Hence their 
character in the one respect, the more immemate, may justly 
be regarded as the essential key to their character in the other 
mnd ultimate respect. 

This principle of interpretation grows so necessarily out of 
the views advanced in the earlier and more fundamental parts 
of our inquiry, that it must here be held as* in a manner proved. 
Its viklidity must stand or fall with that of the general princi- 
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pies we have sought to establish, as to the relation between 
type and antitype. That relation, it has been our object to 
show, rests on something deeper than merely outward resem- 
blances. It rests rather on the essential unity of the things so 
related, on their being alike embodiments of the same princi- 
ples of Divine truths ; but embodiments in the case of the type, 
on a lower and earthly scale, and as a designed preparation for 
the higher development afterwards to be made in the Gospel. 
That, therefore, which goes first in the nature of things, must 
also go first in any successful effort to trace the connection 
between them. And the question. What elements of Divine 
truth are symbolized in the type? must take precedence of the 
other question. How did tne type foreshadow the greater 
realities of the antitype? For it is in the solution we obtain 
for the one, that a foundation is to be laid for the solution of 
the other. 

It is only by keeping steadfastly to this rule that we shall be 
able, in the practical department of our inquiry, to direct our 
thoughts to substantial, as opposed to merely superficial and 
fanciful resemblances. The palpable want of discrimination in 
this respect, between what is essential and what is only acci- 
dental, formed one of the leading defects in our elder writers. 
And it naturally sprung from too exclusive a regard to the 
antitype, as if the things belonging to it being fully ascertained, 
we were at liberty to connect it with every thing formally 
resembling it in ancient times, whether really akin in nature to 
it or not. Thus, when Kanne, in a passage formerly referred 
^ to, represents the stone which Jacob took for his pillow at 
^ Bethel, as a type of Christ in His character, as the foundation- 
stone of His Church, there is, no doubt, a kind of outward simi- 
larity, so that the same language may, in a sense, be applied 
to both ; but there is no common principle uniting them toge* 
ther. The use which Jacob made of the stone was quite differ- 
ent from that in respect to which Christ is exhibited as the 
stone laid in Zion — ^being laid not for the repose or slumber, 
but for the stability and support of a ransomed people. For 
this the strength and durability of a rock were absolutely 
indispensable; but they contributed nothing to the fitness of 
what Jacob's necessities drove him to employ as a temporary 
pillow. It was his misfortune, not his privilege, to be obliged 
to resort to a stone for such a purpose. 

We had occasion formerly to describe in what manner the 
lifting up of the brazen serpent in the wilderness might be 
regarded as typical of the lifting up of a crucified Redeemer; 
by showing how the inferior objects and relations of the one 
had their correspondence in the higher objects and relations of 



4 
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the other.* But suppose we should proceed in the opposite 
direction, and should take these higher objects and relations of 
the antitype as the rule and measure of what we are to expect 
in the type; then, having a far wider and more complicated 
subject for our starting-point, we should naturally set about 
discovering many slight and superficial analogies m the type, 
to bring it into a fuller correspondence with the antitype. This 
18 what many who have treated of the subject, actually do. And 
hence we find them expatiating upon the metal of which the 
serpent was formed, and which, from being inferior to some 
others, they regarded as foreshadowing Christ's outward mean- 
ness, while in its solidity they descried His Divine strength, 
and in its dim lustre the veil of His human nature!' What 
did it avail to the Israelite, or for any purpose the serpent 
had to serve, of what particular stuff it was made? A dead 
and senseless thing in itself, it must have been all one for 
those who were called to look to it, whether the material was 
brass or silver, wood or stone. And yet, as if it were not 
-enough to make account of these trifling accidents, others 
were sometimes invented, for which there is no foundation 
in the inspired narrative, to obtain for the greater breadth of 
the one subject a corresponding breadth in the other. Thus 
Gkuld represents the serpent as not having been forged by 
man's hand or hammer, but by a mould, and in the fire, to 
image the Divine conception of Christ's human nature; and 
Justin Martyr, with still greater license, supposes the serpent 
to have been made in the form of a cross, the more exactly to 
represent a suffering Redeemer. Suppose it had been modelled 
after this form, would it have been rendered thereby a more 
effective instrument for healing the diseased? Or, would one 
essential idea have been added to what either an Israelite or a 
Christian were otherwise at liberty to associate with it? All 
such puerile straining of the subject arose from an inverted 
order beins taken in tracing the connection between the spiritual 
reality and the ancient shadow. It would no longer be thought 
of, if the principle of interpretation here advanced were strictly 
adhered to ; that is, if the typical matter of an event or institu- 
tion were viewed simply as standing in the truths or principles 
which it brought distinctljr into view; and if these were re- 
garded as actually comprising all that in each particular case 
could legitimately be applied to the antitypical affairs of Christ's 
kingdom. 

The judicious application of this principle will serve also to 
rid us of another class of extravagances, which are of frequent 

> Chap, iii., p. 81. 

s Qoild's Moses Unveiled, and Watson's Holy Enoharist. 
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occurrence in writers of the Cocceian school, and which mainly 
consist, like those already noticed, of external resemblancesi 
deduced with little or no regard to any real principle of agree- 
ment. We refer to the customary mode of handling typical 
persons or characters, with no other purpose apparently than 
that of exhibiting the greatest possible number of coincidences 
between these and Christ. As many as forty of such have been 
reckoned between Moses and Christ, and eren more between 
Joseph and Christ. Of course, a great proportion of such re- 
semblances are of a quite superficial and trifling nature, and 
are of no moment, whether they happen to be perceived or not. 
For any light they throw on the purposes of Heaven, or any 
advantage they yield to our faith, we gain nothing by admitting 
them, and we lose as little by rejecting them. They woula 
never have been sought for, had the real nature of the conneo- 
tion between type and antitype been understood, and the proper 
mode of exhibiting it been adopted: nor would typical persons 
or individuals, sustaining a typical character through the whole 
course and tenor of their lives, have been supposed to exist. It 
was to familiarize the Church with great truths and principles, 
not to occupy her thoughts with petty agreements and fanciful 
analodes, that she was Kept so long conversant with prepara- 
tory dispensations. And as that end might have been in part 
served by a single transaction, or a special appointment in a 
life-time; so, whenever it was served, it must have been by 
virtue of its exhibiting important aspects of Divine truth ; such 
as were to re-appear in the person and work of Christ. It is 
not, in short, individuals throughout the entire compass of their 
history, but individuals in certain divinely appointed offices or 
relations, in which we are to seek for what is typical in this 
province of sacred history.* 

IV. Another conclusion flowing not less clearly than the 
foregoing from the views already established, and which we 

I Scarcely any of the late works on the types, published in this country, 
are free from the extravagances we haye referred to respecting personal types. 
They assume, howeyer, the most extreme form in the German work of Kanna, 
published in 1818. There the mere similarity of names is held as a conclusive 
proof of a typical connection; so that Miriam, sister of Moses, was a type cf 
Mary, for the Jews call the former Maria, as well as the latter. The work is 
full of such puerilities. It is the same tendency, howeyer, to rest in merely 
superficial resemblances which led Schottgen, for example, in his Horn Hebl 
on 1 Cor. x. 2, and leads some still, to hold that the Israelites must haye beea 
*' bedewed and refreshed'* by the cloud. It is true the sacred narratiye is 
silent about that, nor is any support to be found for it in the Jewish writings; 
but it seemed to the learned author necessary to make out a typical relation 
to baptism, and so he regards it as in a manner self-eyident. On the same 
ffround, of course, Noah and his family must haye been all sprinkled or 
dipped in the flood, sinoe this too was the type of baptism I 
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propose as our next leading principle of interpretation, is, that 
while the symbol or institution constituting the type has pro- 
perly biU one radical meaning^ yet the fundamental idea or 
principle exhibited in it may often be capable of more than one 
MfpUcation to the realitiea of the Gospel; that is, it may bear 
respect to, and be developed in, more than one department of 
the affairs of Christ's kingdom. But in illustrating this propo- 
sition, we must take in succession the several parts of which it 
ecmsists. 

1. The first part asserts each type to be capable of but one 
radical meaning. It has a definite way of expressing some 
fiindamental idea — ^that, and no more. Were it otherwise, we 
should find any consistent or satisfactory interpretation of typical 
tilings quite impracticable, and should often lose ourselves in a 
sea of uncertainty. An example or two may serve to show how 
fiur this has actually been the case in the past. Glassius makes 
the deluge to tvpify both the preservation of the faithful through 
baptism, and the destruction of the wicked in the day of judg- 
ment ; and the rule under which he adduces this example is, 
that " a type may be a figure of two, and even contrary things, 
though in different respects.*'* In like manner, Taylor, taking 
the full liberty of such a canon, when interpreting the passage 
of the Israelites through the Red Sea as a type of baptism, sees 
in that event, first, '' the offering of Jesus Christ to their faith, 
through the Bed Sea, of whose death and passion they should 
find a sure and safe way to the celestial Canaan;" and then 
this other truth, that ^^ bv His merit and mediation He would 
carry them through all difficulties and dangers, as deep as the 
bottom of the sea, unto eternal rest.*'' In this last specimen 
the Red Sea is viewed as representing at the same time, and in 
relation to the same persons, both the atoning blood of Christ 
and the outward trials of life. The other example is not so pal- 
pably incorrect, nor does it in fact go to the entire length, which 
the rule it is designed to illustrate properly warrants ; for the 
aetion of the waters in the deluge is considered by it, with 
reference to different persons, as well as m different respects. 
It is at fault, however, in making one event typical of two 
diverse and unconnected results. Many other examples might 
be produced of similar false interpretations from what has been 
written of the tabernacle and its services equally indicative, on 
the part of the writers, of a capricious fancy, but utterly desti- 
tnte in themselves of any solid foundation. 

Our previous investigations, we trust, have removed this pro- 

1 Philolog. Sao. lab. IL, p. 1., Trao. II., see. 4, 3 8. He quotes from Corne- 
UoB Ik Lapide, bat adopts the role as good. 
> Hoees and Aaron, p. 287. 
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lific source of ambiguity and confusion. For, if we have not 
entirely failed of our object, we have proved that the typical 
transactions and symbols of the Old Testament are by no means 
BO vague and arbitrary as to be capable of bearing senses 
altogether variable and inconsistent. Viewed as a species of 
language, which they really were — ^a speaking by action instead 
of words — ^they could only reach the end they had to serve by 
giving forth a Sstinct and intelligible meaning. Such language 
can no more do this than oral or written discourse, if constructed 
BO as to be susceptible of the most diverse and even opposite 
senses. By the necessities of the case, therefore, we are con- 
strained to hold, that whatever instruction God might design to 
communicate to the Church, either in earlier or in later tunes, 
by means of the religious institutions and providental arrange- 
ments of past times, it must have been such as admits of being 
derived from them by a fixed and determinate mode of interpre- 
tation. To suppose that their virtue consisted in some capacilgr 
to express meanings quite variable and inconsistent with ea<m 
other, would be to assimilate them to the uncertain oracles of 
heathenism. Their excellence, on the contrary, lay in the truth 
and importance of some one meaning, which it was their desti- 
nation, not always, it may be, with equal distinctness, but still 
always without ambiguity, to unfold. 

2. This is to be understood in the strictest sense of such typi- 
cal acts and symbols, as from their nature, were expressive of a 
simple, uncompounded idea. In that case, it would be an incon- 
gruity to make what was one in the type present, like a revolv- 
mg light, a changeful and varying aspect toward the antitype. 
But the type itself might possibly be of a complex nature ; that 
is, it might embody a process which branched out into two op 
more lines of operation, and so combined two or more related ideas 
together. In such a case there will require to be a correspond- 
ing variety in the application that is made from the type to the 
antitype. The twofold, or perhaps still more complicated idea 
contained in the one must have its counterpart in the other, as 
much as if each idea had received a separate representation ; 
though due regard must be paid to the connection, which they 
appear to have one with another, as component elements of the 
same type. For example, the event of the deluge, recently 
adverted to, which at once bore on its bosom an elect seed, in 
safe preservation for the peopling of a new world, and over- 
whelmed in perdition the race of ungodly men who had cor- 
rupted the old, unquestionably involves a complex idea. It 
embodies in one great act a double process — a process, however, 
which was accomplished simultaneously in both its parts ; since 
the doing of the one carried along with it the execution of the 
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Other* In thinking, therefore, of the New Testament antitype, 
we most have respect not only Vo the two ideas themselves 
severally represented, hut also to their relation to each other; 
we must look for some spiritual process, which in like manner 
comhines a work of preservation with a work of destruction. 
In the different fates of the righteous and the wicked, the one 
as appointed to salvation, and the other to perdition, we have 
certainly a twofold process and result; hut have we the two in 
s similar combination? We certainlv have them so combined 
in the personal history and work of Christ, as His triumph and 
exaltation inevitably involved the bruising of Satan; and the 
same shall also be found in the final judgment, when bv putting 
down for ever all adverse authority and rule, Christ snail raise 
His Church to the dominion and the glory. If the typical con- 
nection between the deluge and God's grander works of preser- 
vation and destruction, is put in either of these lights, the 
objection we lately offered to the interpretation of Glassius will 
be obviated, and the requirements of a Scriptural exegesis 
satisfied. A like combination of two ideas is found in the appli- 
eation made of the deluge by the Apostle Peter to the ordinance 
of baptism, as will be shown in due time. And there are, besides, 
many things connected with the tabernacle and its services — 
for example, the use made in them of symbolical numbers, the 
different kinds of sacrifice, the ritual of cleansing — ^which are 
usually so employed as to convey a complex meaning, and a 
meaning that of necessity assumes different shades, according 
to the different modifications introduced into the symbolicfd 
materials. Such differences, however, can only be of a minor 
kind; they can never touch the fundamental character of the 
^pical phenomena so as to render them expressive in one rela- 
tion of something totally unlike to what they denoted in 
another. A symbolical act or institution can as little be made 
to change its meaning arbitrarily, as a term in language. Its 
precise import must always be determined, first by an intelligent 
consideration of its inherent nature, and then by the connection 
in which it stands. 

8. It is one thing, however, to maintain that a type, either 
as a whole, or in its component parts, can express onlv one 
meaning; and another, to allow more than one application of 
it to the affairs of Christ's kingdom. Not only is there an 
organic connection between the Old and the New dispensations, 
giving rise to the relation of type and antitype, but also an 
organic connection between one part and another of the Gospel 
dispensation; in consequence of which, the ideas and principles 
exhibited in the types may find their realization in more than 
one department of the Gospel system. The types, as well as 

VOL. L 17 
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the prophecies, hence often admit of '^a springing and germi- 
nant accomplishment.*' They do so, especially in those things 
which concern the economical relation subsisting between 
Christ and His people; by reason of which He is at once the 
root out of which they grow, and the pattern after which their 
condition and destiny is to Ibe formed. If on this account, it 
be necessary that in all things He shpuld have the pre-emi- 
nence, it is not less necessary that they should bear His image, 
and share in his heritage of blessing. So closely are they 
identified with Him in their present experience and their future 
prospects, that they are now spoken of as having '' fellowship 
with Him in His sufferings," being "planted with Him in the 
likeness of His death,'' and again "planted with Him in the 
likeness of Hip resurrection," "sitting with Him in heavenly 
places," having "their life hid with Him in God," and being al 
last raised to "inherit His kingdom, and sit with Him upon 
His throne." In short, the Church as a whole is formed after 
His likeness, while again, in each one of her members is repro- 
duced an image of the whole. Therefore, the principles and 
ideas, which by means of typical ordinances and transactions 
were perpetually exhibited before the eye of the Old Testament 
Church, while they must find their grand development in Christ 
Himself, must also have further developments in the history of 
His Church and people. They have respect to our relations 
and experiences, our state and prospects, in so far as these 
essentially coincide with Christ's; for so far, the one is but a 
partial renewal, or a prolonged existence of the other. 

There are things of a typical nature, it is proper to add, 
which in a more direct and special manner bear respect to the 
Church and people of Christ. The rite of circumcision, for 
example, the passage through the Red Sea, the judgments in 
the wilderness, the eating of manna, and many similar things, 
must obviously have their antitypes in the heirs of salvation 
rather than in Him, who, in this respect, stood alone ; He was 
personally free from sin, and did not Himself need the blessings 
he provided for others. So that, when the apostle writes of the 
ordinances of the law, that they were " shadows of good things 
to come, but the body is of Christ" (Col. ii. 17,) he is not to be 
understood as meaning that Christ personally and alone is the 
object they prospectively contemplated, but Christ together 
with His body the Church — the events and interests of the 
Gospel dispensation. In this collective sense Christ is men- 
tioned also in 1 Cor. xii. 12, and Gal. iii. 16. Nor is it by any 
means an arbitrary sense; for it is grounded in the same vitia 
truth on which we have based the admissibility of a twofold 
application or bearing of typical things, viz. the organic uniw 
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sabsifltine between Christ and His redeemed people — '^He in 
them and they in Him." 

V. Another principle of interpretation arising out of the 
preceding investigations, and necessary to be borne in mind for 
the right understanding of typical symbols and transactions, is, 
that due regard must be had to the essential difference between 
the nature of type and antitype. For, as the typical is Divine 
truth on a lower stage, exhibited by means of outward relations, 
and terrestrial interests, so, when making the transition from 
this to the antitypical, we must expect the truth to appear on a 
loftier stage, and, if we may so speak, with a more heavenly 
aspect. What in the one bore immediate respect to the bodily 
life, must in the other be found to bear immediate respect to 
the spiritual life. While in the one it is seen and temporal 
objects that ostensibly present themselves, their proper counter- 
part in the other is the unseen and eternal: — there^ the out- 
ward, the present, the worldly; here^ the inward, the future, 
the heavenly. 

A change and advance of the kind here supposed, enters into 
the very vitals of the subject, as unfolded in the earlier part of 
our inquiry. The reason why typical symbols and institutions 
were employed by God in His former dealings with His Church, 
mrose from the adoption of a plan which indispensably required 
that very progression in the mode of exhibiting Divine truth. 
The world was treated for a period as a child that must be 
taught great principles, and prepared for events of infinite mag- 
nitude and eternal interest, by the help of familiar and sensible 
objects, which lay fully open to their view, and came within the 
grasp of their comprehension. But now that we have to do 
with the things themselves, for which those means of prepara- 
tion were instituted, we must take care, in tracing the connec- 
tion between the one and the other, to keep steadily in view the 
essential difference between the two periods, and with the rise 
in the Divine plan give a corresponding rise to the application 
we make of what belonged to the ancient economy. To proceed 
without regard to this — ^to look for the proper counterpart of 
any particular type in the same class of objects and interests, 
as that to which the type itself immediately referred, would be 
to act like those Judaizing Christians, who, after the better 
things had come, held fast at once by type and antitype, as if 
they stood upon the same plane, and were constructed of the 
same materials. It would be to remain at the old foundations, 
while the scheme of God has risen to a higher place, and laid 
a new world, as it were, open to our view. If, therefore, we 
enter aright into the change which has been effected in the 
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position of the Divine kingdom, and give to that its proper 
weight in determining the connection between type and anti- 
type, we must look for things in the one, corresponding, indeed, 
to those in the other, but, at the same time, proportionally 
higher and greater; and, in particular, must remember, that 
according to the rule, internal things now take the place of 
external, and spiritual of bodily. 

Much discretion, however, which it is impossible to bound by 
such precise and definite rules as might meet all conceivable 
cases, will be necessary in applying the principle now indicated 
to individual examples. In the majority of cases there will be 
no diflSculty; for the distinction we mention between the Old 
and the New is so manifest as to secure a certain degree of 
uniformity even among those who are not remarkable for dis- 
crimination. And, indeed, the writers most liable to err in 
other respects, persons of delicate sensibilities and spiritual, 
feeling, are less in danger of erring here, as they have usually 
a clear perception of the more inward and elevated character of 
the Gospel dispensation. The point, in regard to which they 
are most likely to err concerning it, and that which really forms 
the chief diflSculty in applying the principle now under conside- 
ration, arises from what may be called the mixed nature of the 
things belonging to Messiah's kingdom. As contradistinguished 
from those of earlier dispensations, and rising above them, we 
denominate the realities of the Gospel spiritual, heavenly, eter- 
nal. And yet they are not totally disconnected with the objects 
of flesh and time. The centre-point of the whole, Jesus Christ, 
not only sojourned in bodily form upon the earth, but had cer- 
tain conditions to fulfil of an outward and bodily kind, which 
were described beforehand in prophecy, and may also, of course, 
have had their typical adumbrations. In the case of the Church, 
too, her life of faith is not altogether of an inward nature, and 
confined to the hidden man of the heart. It touches continually 
on the corporeal and visible ; and certain events essentially con- 
nected with her progress and destiny — such as the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit, the calling of the Gentiles, the persecutions 
of the world, the doom of Antichrist— could not take plaoe 
without assuming an outward and palpable form. What then, 
it may be asked, becomes of the characteristic difference be- 
tween the Old and the New, so far as such things are concern- 
ed? Must not type and antitype still be found dubstantially 
on the same level ? 

By no means. The proper inference is, that there are cases 
in which the difference is less broadly marked; but it still 
exists. The operations, experiences, and blessings peculiar to 
the dispensation of the Gospel, are not all of a simply inward 
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ftnd spiritual nature, but they all bear directly on the interests 
of a spiritual salvation, and the realities of a heavenly and 
eternal world. The members of Christ's kingdom, so long as 
they are in flesh and blood, must have their history interwoven 
on every side with the relations of sense and time, and be them- 
selves dependent upon outward ordinances for the existence and 
nourishment of their spiritual life. Yet whatever is external in 
their privileges and condition, has its internal side and even its 
avowed reason in things pertaining to the soul's salvation, and 
the coming inheritance of glory. So that the spiritual and 
heavenly is here always kept prominently in view, as the end 
and object of all ; while in Old Testament times every thing 
was veiled under the sensible relations of flesh and time, and, 
excepting to the divinely illuminated eye, seemed as if it did not 
look beyond them. 

For example, the deluge and baptism so far agree in form, 
that they have both an outward operation; but the operation, 
in the one case, has to do directly with the preservation and 
destruction of an earthly life ; while in the other, it bears imme- 
diately upon the life of immortality in the soul. The cruci- 
fixion of Christ and the slaying of the paschal lamb, were alike 
ontward transactions ; but the direct and ostensible result con- 
templated in the first, was salvation from the condemnation and 
punishment of sin ; in the second, escape from corporeal death, 
and deliverance from the yoke of an earthly bondage. In like 
manner, it might be said to be as much an outward transaction 
for Christ to ascend personally into the presence of the Father, 
as for the high-priest to go within the veil with the blood of the 
yearly atonement; but to rectify men's relation to a worldly 
sanctuary and an earthly inheritance, was the immediate object 
sought by this action of the high-priest, while the appearance 
of Christ in the heavenly places was to secure for His people 
aocess to the everlasting kingdom of light and glory. In such 
cases the common property of a certain outwardness in the acts 
and operations referred to, is far from placing them on the same 
level; a higher element still appears in the one as compared 
with the other. But if, on the other hand, we should say, as 
has often been said, that Isaac's bearing the wood for the altar 
typified Christ's bearing His cross to Calvary, we bring together 
two circumstances which do stand precisely upon the same 
level, are alike outward in their natu/e, and in the one no more 
than in the other involve any rise to a higher sphere of truth* 
Else, how should a common man, Cimon the Cyrenian, have 
shared with Christ in the bearing of the burden? 

But, undoubtedly, the most pernicious examples of this false 
style of typical applications are those, which from comparatively 
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early times have been employed to assimilate the New Testament 
economy in its formal appearance and administration, to the 
Old, and for which Rome is able to avail herself of the authority 
of many of the more distinguished fathers. By means chiefly 
of mistaken parallels from Jewish to Christian times — ^mistaken, 
because they virtually ignored the rise that had taken place 
in the Divine economy — every thing was gradually brought 
back from the apostolic ideal of a spiritual community, founded 
on the perfect atonement and priesthood to Christ, to the out- 
wardness and ritualism of ancient times. The sacrifices of 
the law, it was thought, must have their correspondence in 
the offering of the Eucharist ; and as every sacrificial offering 
must have a priest to present it, so the priesthood of the Ola 
Covenant, determined by genealogical descent, must find its 
substitute in a priesthood determined by apostolical succession* 
It was but a step further, and one quite natural in the circum- 
stances, to hold that as the ancient hierarchy culminated in a 
High-priest of Jerusalem, so the Christian must have a similar 
culmination in the Bishop of Rome. In these and many simi- 
lar applications of Old Testament things to the ceremonial in- 
stitutions and devices of Romanism, there is a substantial per- 
petuation of the Judaizing error of apostolic times — an adher- 
ence to the oldness and carnality of the letter, after the spiritual 
life and more elevated standing of the New has come. Accord- 
ing to it, every thing in Christianity, as well as in Judaism, is 
made to turn upon formal distinctions and ritual observances f 
and that not the less because of a certain introduction of the 
higher element, as in the substitution of apostolical succession 
and the impressed character of the new priesthood, for the 
genealogical descent and family relationship of the old. Such 
slight alterations only affect the mode of getting at the outward 
things established, but leave the outwardness itself unaffected; 
they are of little avail in lifting Christianity above the old 
Judaistic level.* 

The Protestant Church, however, has not been without its 
false typical applications, proceeding on the same fundamental 
mistake. They are found especially among the Grotian school 
of divines, whose low and carnal tone is continually betraying 
itself in a tendency to depress and lower the spiritual truths of 
the Gospel to a conformity with the simple letter of Old Testar 
ment Scripture. The Gospel is read, not only through a Jewisli 
medium, but also in a Jewish sense, and nothing but externals 
admitted in the New, wherever there is descried, in the form of 

' See this sabjeot admirably treated in Mr. Litton's work on the Chnroh, 
^. 685, sec. 7; abo his Bampton Lecture, Sermon yiii. 
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ihe representation, any reference to such in the Old. It is one 
of the few services which neological exegesis has rendered to 
the cause of divine truth, that by a process of exhaustion it has 
nearly emptied this meagre style of interpretation of the 
measure of plausibility it originally possessed. But it is still 
occasionally followed, in the particular respect now under con- 
sideration, by theological writers of a higher stamp. Thus, 
ihe doctrine of election, as unfolded in the epistles of the New 
Testament, is held by the advocates of a mo^ed Arminianism 
to be improperly understood of an appointment to personal sal- 
vation and an eternal life, on the special ground that the elec- 
tion of the Jewish people was only their calling as a nation to 
outward privileges and a temporal inheritance. Nay, we reply, 
this is rather a reason why election in the Christian sense must 
go further and deeper. For, the proper counterpart under the 
Gospel to those external relations of Judaism is the gift of 

Sace and the heirship of glory — ^the lower in the one case 
adowing the higher in the other — ^the outward and temporal 
representmg the spiritual and eternal. Even Macknight, who 
cannot certainly be charged with any excess of the spiritual 
element in his interpretations, perceived the necessity of 
making, as he expresses it, ^Hhe natural seed the type of the 
spiritual, and the temporal blessings the emblems of the eter- 
xial." Hence, he justly regards the outward professing Church 
in the one case, with it9 election to the earthly Canaan, as 
answering in the other, to the ^'invisible Church, consisting of 
believers of all nations, who, partaking the nature of God by 
faith and holiness, are the sons of God, and have the inheri- 
tance of His blessing."^ 

' On Rom. ix. 8. For the other side see Whitby on the same chapter, and 
on 1 Pet ii. 9; GraTos' Works, toI. iii., p. 288. Archbishop Whately, in his 
Xasajs on the Pecaliarities of the Gospel, p. 95, gives the representation a 
•omewhat different torn f^om Whitby and Graves. He regards the Israelites 
M not having been ** elected absolutely and infallibly to enter the promised 
land, to triamph over their enemies, and live in security, wealth, and eigoy- 
sent; but only to the priyilege of having these blessings placed within their 
reach, on the condition of their obeying the law which God had given them." 
Whence, he infers, Christians are only elected, in the same sense, to the privi- 
leges of a Gospel condition, and ihe promise of final salvation. In regard to 
•leetion in the Gospel sense, such a representation vanishes before a few plain 
texts— such as **Many are called, but few are chosen;'* "elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus;'* ** according as He hath 
ehosen us in Him before the foundation of the world . . having predestinated 
«• nnto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself." If such passages 
do not imply election to a state of personal salvation, it is not in the power of 
lugaage to express the idea. In regard to the Israelites, also, the election 
and the promise were made absolutely — **to thy seed will I give this land" — 
and the proper inference respecting those, who afterwards perished in the 
wildemess, without being permitted to enter the land, is simply, that they 
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The cliararCteristic differences, with their respective limitations 
and apparent anomalies, may be briefly stated thus: — It be- 
longs properly to the New dispensation to reveal divine and 
spiritual things distinctly to the soul, while in the Old they are 

; resented under the veil of something outward and earthly, 
'he spiritual and divine itself, which always, as a living under- 
current, ran beneath this exterior veil, might, even during the 
existence of the Old, come directly into view; but whenever it 
did so, there was no longer a figure or type of the true, but the 
true itself. Thus, in so far as the seed of Israel were found an 
election of God, actually partaking of the grace and blessing of 
the covenant — in so far as they were a royal priesthood, circum- 
cised in heart to the Lord, they showed themselves to be pos- 
sessed of the reality of a just&ed condition and a regenerated 
life. The exhibitions that may have been given by any of 
them of such a state, were not typical in the sense of fore- 
shadowing something higher and better under the Gospel ; and 
if those, in whom they appeared, are spoken of as types, it must 
be as specimens, not as adumbrations — ^patterns of what is 
common to the children of faith in every age. The only con- 
nection possible in such a case, is that which subsists between 
type and impression, exemplar and copy, not that between type 
and antitype. 

Turning to the things of the New dispensation, we have sim- 
ply to reverse the statement now made. While here the spirit- 
ual and divine are exhibited in unveiled clearness, it is quite 
conceivable that they may at times have appeared under the 
distinctive guise of the Old, imbedded in fleshly and material 
forms. Especially might this be expected to happen at the 
beginning of the Gospel, when the transition was in the course 
of being made from the Old to the New, as the Messiah came 
forth to lay the foundations of His spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom on the external theatre of a present world. It was 
natural at such a time for God graciously to accommodate His 
ways to a weak faith, and facuitate its exercise, by making 
the things that appeared imder the New, wear the very livery 
of those that prefigured them under the Old. This is precisely 
what was done in some of the more noticeable parts of Christ 8 
earthly history. But in so far as it wclb done; that is, in so 
far as some outward transaction in the Old re-appeared in a 

were not of that portion of the seed who were elect, according to the fore* 
knowledge of Qod, to the possession of the land. It is tnie, they might justly 
be said to have lost it for disobeying the law, bat Tiewed in respect to their 
connection with the calling and promise of Qod, it was their want of faith to 
connect them with these, their unbelief, which was the source of perdition, the 
root at once of their disobedience, and of the disinheritance which ensued. 
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like outward transaction in the New, their relation to each 
other could not properly be that of type and antitype, but only 
of exemplar and copy — unless the New Testament transaction, 
while it bore a formal resemblance to that of the Old, was itself 
at the same time the sensible exponent of some higher truth. 
If it were this, then the relation would still be substantially that 
of type and antitype. And such indeed it is, in the few cases 
which actually fall within the range of these remarks, and 
which, when superficially viewed, seem at variance with the 
principle of interpretation we are seeking to establish. 

Let us, in conclusion, glance at the cases themselves. The 
recall of the infant Jesus from the land of Egypt, after a tem- 
porary sojourn there, is regarded by the Evangelist Matthew as 
the correlative in New Testament times to the deliverance of 
Israel under the Old. It is impossible to overlook the indica- 
tion of a similar connection, though none of the evangelists have 
expressly noticed it, between Israel's period of trial and tempta- 
tion for forty years in the wilderness, and Christ's withdrawal 
into the wilderness to be tempted forty days of the devil. The 
Evangelist John sets the singular and apparently accidental 
preservation of Christ's limbs on the cross, beside the prescrip- 
tion regarding the Paschal Lamb, not to let' a bone of him be 
broken, and sees in the one a divinely appointed compliance 
with the other (ch. xix. 36.) And in the epistle to the Hebrews 
(ch. xiii. 12,) the crucifixion of Jesus beyond the gates of Jeru- 
salem is represented, not indeed as done to establish a neces- 
sary, but still as exhibiting an actual, correspondence with the 
treatment of those sin-ofierings which were burned without the 
camp. There can be no doubt, that in each of these instances 
of formal agreement between the Old and the New, the transac- 
tions look as if they were on the same level, and appear equally 
outward in the one as in the other. Shall we say, then, that 
on this account they do not really stand to each other in the 
relation of type and antitype ? Or, that there was some pecu- 
liarity in the later transactions, which still, amid the apparent 
sameness, raised them to a sufficient elevation above the earlier V 
This last supposition we conceive to be the correct one. 

In the first instance, it was not unnatural, when there was so 
little faith in the Church, and when such great things were in 
the course of being accomplished, that certain outward and pal- 
pable correspondences, such as we have noticed, should have 
been exhibited. It was a kind and gracious accommodation, on 
the part of God, to the ignorance and weakness of the times. 
The people were almost universally looking in the wrong direc- 
tion for the things connected with the person and kingdom of 
Messiah ; and He mercifully controlled in various respects the 

VOL. I. 18 
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coui:se and progress of events, so as, in a manner, to force on 
their notice the marvellous similarity of His working now to 
what He had done in the days of old. He did what was fitted 
to impress visibly upon the darker features of the evangelical 
history His own image and superscription, and to mark them 
out to men's view as wrought according to the law of a foreseen 
and pre-established harmony. Yet we should not expect such 
obvious and palpable marks of agreement to be commonly 
stamped by the hand of God upon the new things of His king- 
dom, as compared with the old ; we should rather regard them 
as a sort of extraordinary and peculiar helps granted to a weak 
and unenlightened faith at the commencement of the kingdom. 
And even when so granted, we should not expect them to con- 
stitute the whole of the matter, but should suppose something 
further to be veiled under them than immediately meets the 
eye — a deeper agreement, of which the one outwardly appear- 
ing was little more than the sign and herald. 

This supposition gathers strength when we reflect that the 
outward agreement, however manifest and striking in some re- 
spects, is still never so uniform and complete as to conVey the 
impression that the entire stress lay there, or that it was de- 
signed to be anything more than a stepping-stone for the mind 
to rise higher. Thus, while the child Jesus was for a time 
located in Egypt, and again brought out of it by the special 
providence of God, like Israel in its youth, yet what a difier- 
ence between the two cases — in the length of time spent in the 
transactions, and the whole circumstances connected with their 
accomplishment ! Jesus and Israel alike underwent a period of 
temptation in a wilderness before entering on their high calling; 
but again, how widely different in the precise region selected for 
the scene of trial, and the time during which it was continued! 
Christ's crucifixion beyond the gates of Jerusalem, and the 
preservation of His limbs from external violence, exhibited a 
striking resemblance to peculiarities in the sacrifices of the pass- 
over and sin-offering — enough to mark the overruling agency of 
God; but in other outward things there were scarcely less 
marked discrepancies — nothing, for example, in the sacrifices 
referred to, corresponding with the pierced side of Jesus, or His 
suspension on the cross ; and nothing again in Jesus formally 
answering to the sacrificial rites of the imposition of hands, the 
sprinkling of blood, or the burning of the carcase. These, and 
other defects that might be named in the external correspond- 
ence between the New and the Old, plainly enough indicate that 
the outward agreement was, after all, not the main thing, nor 
the thing that properly constituted the typical connection be- 
tween them. Else, where such agreement failed, the connec- 
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tion must have failed too ; and in many respects Christ should 
not have been the "body'* of the ancient shadows, in more, 
perhaps, than those in which He actually was. Who would 
not shrink from alleging this ? But we can find no consistent 
reason for denying it, except on the ground that the occasional 
outward coincidences between our Lord's personal history and 
things in God's earlier dispensations, were the signs of a typical 
relationship rather than that relationship itself — a likeness 
merely on the surface, that gave notice of a deeper and more 
essential agreement. 

This peculiarity in some of the typical applications of Scrip- 
ture, has its parallel in the applications also sometimes made of 
the prophecies. We merely point for examples to the employ- 
ment by St. John, ch. xix. 37, of Zech. xii. 10, "They shall 
look on Me whom they have pierced,** or by St. Matthew in ch. 
ii, 23, viii. 17, of other prophetical testimonies, and refer to the 
explanations given of them in our Appendix. In such cases it 
is obvious, on a little reflection, that the outward and corporeal 
things with which the word of prophecy is immediately con- 
nected, fell so far short of their full meaning, that if they were 
fitly regarded as a fulfilment of what had been spoken, it was 
more because of the index they afforded to other and greater 
things yet to come, than of what they themselves actually were. 
It was like pointing to the little cloud in the horizon, which 
may be scarcely worth noticing in itself, but which assumes 
another aspect when it is discerned to be the sign and the fore- 
runner of rising vapours and torrents of approaching rain. 
The beginning and the end, the present sign and the coming 
reality, are then seen blending together, and appear to form 
but one object. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TH« PLACE DUE TO THE 8ITBJE0T OF TTPB8 A8 A BRAITCH OP THEOLOGICAL 8TUDT, 
AHD THE ADYAirrAaEB ARISIHO FROM ITS PROPER CI7LTIYATI0H. 

The loose and incorrect views which have so long prevailed 
regarding the types, and which have latterly assumed a form 
that tends at once to circumscribe their number and lessen their 
importance, have told so adversely on the subject, that little 
more than a nominal place has been assigned it in our more 
recent theological systems. For any real value to be attached 
to it in the order of God*s revelations, or any light it is fitted to 
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throw, when rightly understood, on the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, we search in vain amid the writings of our leading herme- 
neutical and systematic divines. The treatment it has most 
commonly received at their hands, is rather negative than posi- 
tive. They appear greatly more concerned about the abuses to 
which it may be carried, than the advantages to which it may 
be applied. And were it not for the purpose of exploding 
errors, delivering cautions, and disowning unwarrantable con- 
clusions, it is too plain the subject would scarcely have been 
deemed worthy of any separate and particular consideration. 

If the discussion pursued through the preceding chapters has 
been conducted with any success, it must have tended to beget 
quite a different feeling upon the subject. Various points of 
moment connected with the purposes of God and the interpre- 
tation of Scripture must have suggested themselves to the 
reflective reader as capable both of receiving fresh light, and 
acquiring new importance from a well-grounded system of 
Tvpology. One entire branch of the subject — its connection 
with the closely related field of prophecy — we have already, on 
account of its special importance, considered in a separate 
chapter. At present we shall look to some other points of a 
more general kind, which have, however, an essential bearing 
on the character of Divine revelation, and which will enable us 
to bring out, in a variety of lights, the soundness and impor- 
tance of the views we have been endeavouring to establish. 

I. We mark, first, an analogy in Crod*s methods of preparor 
lory instruction^ as adopted by Him at different but somewhat 
corresponding periods of the Church's histoi^. In one brief 
period of its existence, the Church -of the New Testament might 
be said to stand in a very similar relation to the immediate 
future, that the Church of the Old Testament generally did to 
the more distant future, of Gospel-times. It was the period of 
our Lord's earthly ministry, during which the materials were in 
preparation for the actual establishment of His kingdom, and 
His disciples were subjected to the training which was to fit 
them for taking part in its affairs. The process that had been 
proceeding for ages with the Church had, in their experience, 
to be virtually begun and completed in the short space of a few 
years. And we are justly warranted to expect, that the 
method adopted during this brief period of special preparation 
toward the first members of the New Testament Church, should 
present some leading features of resemblance to that pursued 
with the Old Testament Church as a whole, during her im- 
mensely more lengthened period of preparatory training. 

Now, the main peculiarity, as we have seen, of God's method 
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of instruction and discipline in respect to the Old Testament 
Church, consisted in the use of symbol and action. It was 
chiefly by means of historical transactions and symbolical rites 
that the ancient believers were taught what they knew of the 
truths and mysteries of grace. For the practical guidance and 
direction of their conduct they were furnished with means of 
information the most literal and express; but in regard to the 
$pirittuil concerns and objects of the Messiah*s kingdom, all was 
couched under veil and figure. The instruction given addressed 
itself to the eye rather than to the ear. It came intermingled 
with the things they saw and handled ; and while it necessarily 
made them familiar with the elements of Gospel-truth, it not 
less necessarily left them in comparative ignorance as to the 
particular events and operations in which the truth was to find 
Its ultimate and proper realization. 

How entirely analogous was the course pursued bv our Lord 
with His immediate disciples during the period of his earthly 
ministry ! The direct instruction He imparted to them was, 
with few exceptions, confined to lessons of moral truth and 
duty — freeing the law of God from the false glosses of a carnal 
and corrupt priesthood, which had entirely overlaid its mean- 
ing, and disclosing the pure and elevated principles on which 
His kingdom was to be founded. But in regard to what might 
be called the mysteries of the kingdom — ^the constitution of 
Christ's person, the peculiar character of His work for and in 
the souls of men, and the connection of all with a higher and 
future world — no direct instruction of any moment was impart- 
ed up to the very close of Christ's earthly ministry. On one 
or two occasions, when He sought to convey some definite infor- 
mation upon such points, the disciples either completely misun- 
derstood His meaning, or showed themselves incapable of pro- 
fiting by His instructions (Matt. xvi. 21-23; Luke xviii. 34; 
John ii. 19-22, vi.) So that in the last discourse He held with 
them before His sufferings, He spoke of the many things He 
had yet to say to them, but which, as they still could not bear 
them, had to be reserved to the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
who was afterwards to lead them into all the truth. Were 
they, therefore, left without instruction of any kind respecting 
those higher truths and mysteries of the kingdom? By no 
means; for throughout the whole period of their connection 
with Christ, they were constantly receiving such instruction as 
could be conveyed through action and symbol; or more cor- 
rectly, through action and allegory, which was here made to 
take the place of symbol, and served substantially the same 
design. 

The public life of Jesus was full of action, and in that, to a 
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large extent, consisted its fulness of instruction. Every miracle 
He performed was a type in history : for, on the outward and 
visible field of nature, it revealed the Divine power He was 
going to manifest, and the work He came to achieve in the 
higher field of grace. In every act of healing men's bodily 
diseases, and supplying of men's bodily wants, there was 
an exhibition to the eye of sense at once of His purpose to 
bring salvation to their souls, and of the principles on which 
that salvation should proceed. In like manner, when he re- 
sorted to the parabolic method of instruction, what was it but 
another employment of the familiar and sensible things of 
nature, under the form of allegory, to convey still further in- 
struction respecting the spiritual and Divine things of His 
kingdom ? There was in the procedure something of judgment 
to His adversaries, who had failed to profit, as they ought, by 
His more simple and direct teaching (Matt. xiii. 11-15.) But 
for His own disciples, it formed a cover, through which He 
could present to them a larger amount of spiritual truth, and 
give them a more correct idea of His kingdom, than it was pos- 
sible for them, as yet, by any other method to obtain. Every 
parable contained an allegorical representation of some particu- 
lar aspect of the kingdom, which, like the types of an earlier 
dispensation, only needed to be illuminated by the facts of 
Gospel history, to render it a clear and intelligible image of 
spiritual and Divine realities. In all, the outward and earthly 
^as made to present the form of the inward and heavenly. 

Thus, the special training of our Lord's disciples very closely 
corresponded to the course of preparatory dispensations through 
which the Church at large was conducted before the time of 
His appearing. Such an analogy, pursued in circumstances so 
altered, and through periods so widely different, bespeaks the 
consistent working and presiding agency of Him, '^ who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." It furnishes also a 
ready and effective answer to the Socinian argument against the 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, on account of the comparative 
silence maintained respecting them in the direct instructions of 
Christ. " Can such doctrines," they have sometimes asked, 
" enter so essentially, as is alleged, into the original plan of 
Christianity, when its Divine author Himself says so little 
about them ? when in all He taught His disciples we look in 
vain for any explicit or systematic exhibition of them?" Look, 
we reply, to the analogy of God's dealings with His Church, 
and let that supply the answer. Christ and the mysteries of 
His redemption were the end of all the earlier proceedings of 
God, and of the institutions of worship He gave to His Church; 
and yet many centuries of preparatory instruction and discip- 
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line were permitted to elapse before the objects themselves 
were brought distinctly into view. Should it then be deemed 
strange or unaccountable that the persons immediately chosen 
by Christ to announce them, were made to undergo a brief but 

Kjrfectly similar preparatory course, under the eye of their 
ivine Master ? It could not have been otherwise. The facU 
of Christianity are the basis of its doctrines; and until those 
facts had become matter of history, the doctrines could neither 
be explicitly taught, nor clearly understood. They could only 
be obscurely represented to the mind through the medium of 
typical actions, symbolical rites, or parabolical narratives. 
And it results as much from the essential nature of things as 
from the choice of its Divine author, that the mode of instruc- 
tion, which was continued through the lengthened probation of 
the Old Testament Church, should have found its parallel in 
** the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.'* 

II. But there is an analogy of faith and practice which is of 
still greater importance than any analogy that may appear in 
the methods of instruction. However important it may be to 
note resemblances in the mode of communicating Divine truth, 
at one period as compared with another, it is more so to know 
that the truth, however communicated, has always been found 
one in its tendency and working ; that the earlier and the later, 
the Old and the New Testament Churches, though differing 
widely in light and privilege, yet breathed the same spirit, 
walked by the same rule, possessed and manifested the same 
elements of character. A correct acquaintance with the Typo- 
logy of Scripture alone explains, how, with such palpable differ- 
ences subsisting between them, there should still have been such 
essential uniformity in the result. 

In the writings of the New Testament, especially in the 
epistles, it is very commonly the differences between the Old 
and the New, rather than the agr^mentSy that are pressed on 
our notice. A necessity for this arose from the abuse to which 
the Jews had turned the handwriting of ordinances delivered to 
them by Moses. In the carnality of their minds, they mistook 
the means for the end, embraced the shadow for the substance, 
and so converted what had been set up for the express purpose 
of leading them to Christ, into a mighty stumbling-block to 
obstruct the way of their approach to him. On this account it 
became necessary to bring prominently out the differences 
between the preparatory and the ultimate schemes of God, and 
to show that what was perfectly suited to the one was quite 
nnsuited to the other. But there were, at the same time, many 
real agreements of a most essential nature between them, and 
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these also are often referred to in New Testament Scripture. 
Moses and Christ, when closely examined and viewed as to the 
more fundamental parts of their respective systems, are found 
to teach in perfect harmony with each other. The law and the 
prophets of the Old Testament, and the Gospels and Epistles of 
the New, exhibit but different phases of the same wondrous 
scheme of grace. The light varies from time to time in its 
clearness and intensity, but never as to the elements of which is 
is composed. And the very differences which so broadly dis- 
tinguish the Gospel dispensation from all that went before it, 
when taken in connection with the entire plan and purpose of 
God, afford" evidence of an internal harmony, and a profound 
agreement. 

The truth of what we say, if illustrated to its full extent, 
would require us to traverse almost the entire field of Scripture 
Typology. We shall, therefore, content ourselves here with 
selecting a single point, which, in its most obvious aspect, 
belongs rather to the differences than the agreements between 
the Old and the New dispensations. For in what do the two 
more apparently and widely differ from each other than in 
regard to the place occupied in them respectively by the doc- 
trine of a future state? In the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment the eternal world comes constantly into view ; it meets us 
in every page, inspirits every religious character, mingles with 
every important truth and obligation, and gives an ethereal 
tone and an ennobling impress to the whole genius and frame- 
work of Christianity. Nothing of this, however, is to be found 
in the earlier portions of the Word of God. That these contain 
no reference of any kind to a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, we are far from believing, as will abundantly appear in 
the sequel. But still the doctrine of such a state is nowhere 
broadly announced, as an essential article of faith, in the reve- 
lations of Old Testament Scripture; it has no distinct and 
easily-recognized place eit^^er in the patriarchal or the Levitical 
dispensations ; it is never set forth as a formal ground of action, 
and is implied, rather than distinctly affirmed, or avowedly 
acted on, excepting when it occasionally appears among the 
confessions of pious individuals, or in the later declarations of 
prophecy ; so that, though itself one of the first principles of all 
true religion, there yet was maintained respecting it a studied 
caution and reserve in the revelations of God to men, up to the 
time when He came who was to "bring life and immortality to 
light." ^ 

' A clear proof in a single instance of what is here said of the Old Testament 
in respect to an eternal world, may be found in what is written of Enoch, **He 
was not, for God took him,'' and this because he had walked with God. A 
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This obvious difference between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment revelations, in respect to a future state, has been deemed 
such a palpable incongruity, that sometimes the most forced 
interpretations have been resorted to with the view of getting 
rid of the fact, while, at other times, extravagant theories have 
been proposed to account for it. But we have no need to tra- 
vel further than to the typical character of God's earlier dis- 
pensations for a satisfactory explanation of the difficulty — and 
we shall find it in nothing else. -For, leave this out of view — 
suppose that God's method of teaching and training the Old 
Testament Church was not necesBarily formed on the plan of 
unfolding Gospel ideas and principles by means of earthly rela- 
tions and fleshly symbols, then we see not how it could have 
consisted with Divine wisdom to keep such a veil hanging for 
so many ages over the realities of a coming eternity. But let 
the typical element be duly taken into account, let it be under- 
stood that inferior and earthly things were systematically 
employed of old to image and represent those which are hea- 
yenly and Divine ; and then we can as little see how it could 
have consisted with Divine wisdom to have disclosed the doc- 
kine of a future state, otherwise than under the figures and 
shadows of what is seen and temporal. For this doctrine in its 
naked form, stands inseparably connected with the facts of 
Christ's death and resurrection, on which it is entirely based as 
a ground of consolation and an object of hope to the believer. 
And if the one had been openly disclosed, while the other still 
remained under the veil of typical shadows, utter confusion 
must necessarily have been introduced into the dispensations of 
€k)d; the Old Covenant, with ordinances suited only to an 
inferior and preparatory course of training, should have pos- 
sessed a portion of the light properly belonging to a complete 
and finished revelation. The ancient Church, with her faith in 
that case profeB%edly directed on the eternal world, must have 
lost her symbolical relation to the present; her experiences 
must have been as spiritual, her life as hidden, her conflict with 
temptation, and victory over the world, as inward as those of 
believers under the Gospel. But then the Church of the Old 
Testament, being without the clear knowledge of Christ and His 
salvation, still wanted the true foundation for so much of a 
spiritual, inward, and hidden nature; and it must have been 
next to impossible to prevent false confidences from mingling 

oausal connection plainly existed between his walk on earth and his remoTal 
to God's presence ; and yet this is so indicated as clearly to show that it was 
the Diyine purpose to spread a veil of secrecy over the future world, as if the 
distinct knowl^ge of it depended on conditions that could not then be formally 
brought out 
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with her expectations of the future, since she had only the sha- 
dowy and carnal in worship with which to connect the real and 
eternal in blessing. 

Is this not what actually happened in the case of the later 
Jews? In the course of that preparatory training through 
which they were conducted, an increasing degree of light was 
at length imparted, among other things, in respect to a future 
state of reward and punishment ; the later Scriptures contained 
not a few quite explicit intimations on the subject (as in Hos. 
xiii. 14; Dan. xii. 2; Isaiah xxvi. 19;) and by the time of 
Christ*8 appearing, the doctrine of a resurrection from the dead 
to a world of endless happiness or misery, formed nearly as 
distinct and prominent an article in the Jewish faith as it does 
now in the Christian. (Acts xxiii. 6; xxvi. 6-8; Matt. v. 29, 
x. 28, etc.) Now, this had been well, and should have only 
disposed the Jews to give to Jesus a more enlightened and 
hearty reception had they been careful to couple with the 
clearer view thus obtained, and the more direct introduction of 
a future world, the intimations that accompanied it of a higher 
and better dispensation— of the old things, under which they 
lived, being to be done away, that others of a nobler des- 
cription might take their place. But this was what the later 
Jews, as a class, failed to do. Partial in their knowledge of 
Scripture, and confounding together the things that differed, 
they took the prospect of immortality as if it had been directly 
unfolded and ostensibly provided for in the shadowy dispensa- 
tion itself. The result necessarily was, that that dispensation 
ceased in their view to be shadowy; it contained in itself, they 
imagined, the full apparatus required for sinful men, to redeem 
them from the curse of sin, and bring them to eternal life ; and 
whatever purposes the Messiah might come to accomplish, that 
He should supplant its carnal observances by something of a 
higher nature, and more immediately bearing on the immortal 
interests of man, formed no part of their expectations concern- 
ing Him. Thus, by coming to regard the doctrine of a future 
state of happiness and glory, as, in its naked or direct form, an 
integral part of the revelations of the Old Covenant, they 
naturally fell into two most serious mistakes. They first over- 
looked tne shadowy nature of their religion, and exalted it to 
an undue rank by looking to it for blessings which it was never 
intended, unless typically, to impart — and then, when the Mes- 
siah came, they entirely misapprehended the great object of 
His mission, and lost all inheritance in His kingdom. 

So much, then, for the palpable difference in this respect 
between the Old and the New. There was a necessity in the 
case, arising from the very nature of the Divine plan. So long 
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as the Church was under symbolical ordinances and typical 
relations, the future world must fall into the background ; the 
things concerning it could only appear imaged in the seen and 
present. But that they did appear so imaged — ^in this, with all 
the outward diversity that prevailed, there still lay an essential 
ajpreement between the Old dispensation and the New. The 
minds of believers under the former neither were nor could be 
an entire blank in regard to a future state of being. From the 
very first — as we shall see afterwards, when we come to trace 
out the elements of the primeval religion — there was in God's 
dealings and revelations toward them, what in a manner com- 
pelled them to look beyond a present world; it was so mani- 
festly impossible to realize here, with any degree of com- 
pleteness, the objects He seemed to have in view. And the 
under-current of thought and expectation thus silently awak- 
ened toward the future, was continually fed by every thing 
being arranged and ordered in the present, so as to establish 
in their minds a profound conviction of a Divine retribution. 
The things connected with their relation to a worldly sanc- 
tuary, and an earthly inheritance of blessing, were one con- 
tinued illustration of the principle so firmly expressed by 
Abraham, "that the Judge of all the earth must do right;'* 
and, consequently, that in the final issues of things, "it must 
be well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked." The 
bringing distinctly out of this present recompense in the 
Divine administration, and with infinite variety of light and 
vividness of colouring, impressing it on the consciences of God's 
people, was the peculiar service rendered by the ancient economy 
in respect to a coming eternity ; and the peculiar service which, 
as a preparatory economy^ it required to render. For the belief 
of a present retribution must, to a large extent, form the basis 
of a well-grounded belief in a future one. And for the believ- 
ing Israelite himself, who lived under the operation of such 
strong temporal sanctions, and who was habituated to contem- 
plate the unseen in the seen, the future in the past, there was 
every thing in the visible movements of Providence around him, 
both to confirm in him the expectation of a coming state of 
reward and punishment, and to form him to the dispositions 
and conduct which might best prepare him for meeting it. His 
position so far diflFered from that of believers now, that he was 
not formally called to direct his views to the coming world, and 
he had comparatively slender means of information concerning 
its realities. But it agreed in this, that he too was a child of 
faith, believing in the retributive character of God's administra- 
tion ; and in him, as well as in us, only in a more outward and 
sensible manner, this faith had its trials and dangers, its dis- 
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couragements, its warrings with the flesh and the world, its 
times of weakness and of strength, its blessed satisfactions and 
triumphant victories. In short, his light, so far as it went, 
was the same with ours ; it was the same also in the nature of 
its influence on his heart and conduct ; and if he but faithfully 
did his part amid the scenes and objects around him, he was 
equally prepared at its close to take his place in the mansions 
of a better inheritance— though he might have to go to them 
as one not knowing whither he went.* 

Thus it appears, on careful examination, that all was in its 
proper place. A mutual adaptation and internal harmony 
binds together the Old and the New dispensations, even under 
the striking diversity that characterizes the two in respect to a 
future world. And the further the investigation is pursued, 
the more will such be found to be the case generally. . It will 
be found that the connection of the Old with the New is some- 
thing more than typical, in the sense of foreshadowing, or pre- 
figurative of what was to come ; it is also inward and organic. 
Amid the ostensible differences, there is a pervading unity and 
agreement— one faith, one life, one hope, one destiny. And 
while the Old Testament Church, in its outward condition and 
earthly relations, typically shadowed forth the spiritual and 
heavenly things of the New, it was also, in so far as it realized 
and felt the truth of God presented to it, the living root out of 
which the New ultimately sprang. The rude beginnings were 
there, of all that exists in comparative perfection now. 

III. Another advantage resulting from a correct knowledge 
and appreciation of the Typology of ancient Scripture, is the 
increased value and importance with which it invests the earlier 
portions of Revelation, This has respect more especially to the 
nistorical parts of Old Testament Scripture; yet not to these 
exclusively. For, the whole of the Old Testament will be 
found to rise in our esteem, in proportion as we understand and 
enter into its typological bearing. But the point may be more 
easily and distinctly illustrated by a reference to its records of 
history. 

•Many ends, undoubtedly, had to be served by these ; and we 
must beware of making so much account of one, as if it were 
the whole. Even the least interesting and instructive parts of 
the historical records, the genealogies, are not without their 
use; for they supply some valuable materials both for the 
general knowledge of antiquity, and for our acquaintance, in 
particular, with that chosen line of Adam*s posterity, which 

1 See Appendix C. 
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was to have its culmination in Christ. But the narratives in 
which these genealogies are imbedded, which record the lives of 
so many individuals, portray the manners and customs of such 
different ages and nations, and relate the dealings of God's 
providence, and the communications of His mind with so many 
of the earliest characters and tribes in the world's history — 
these, in themselves, and apart altogether from any prospective 
reference they may have to Gospel times, are on many ac- 
counts interesting and instructive. Nor can they be attentively 
perused, as simple records of the past, without being found 
"profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness.** 

Yet when viewed only in that light, one-half their worth is 
still not understood ; nor shall we be able altogether to avoid 
some feeling of strangeness occasionally at the kind of notices 
embraced in the inspired narrative. For, whatever interest 
and instruction may be connected with it, how trifling often are 
the incidents it records! how limited the range to which it 
chiefly draws our attention! and how easy might it seem, at 
various points, to have selected other histories, which would 
have led the mind through scenes more obviously important in 
themselves, and less closely, perhaps, interwoven with evil! 
Infidels have often given to such thoughts as these an obnox- 
ious form, and have endeavoured by means of them to bring 
sacred Scripture into discredit. But in doing so, they have 
only displayed their own partiality and ignorance ; thev have 
looked at this portion of the Word of God in a contracted light, 
and away from its proper connection with the entire plan of 
revelation. Let the notices of Old Testament history be 
viewed in their subservience to the scheme of grace unfolded in 
the Gospel — let the field which it traverses, however limited in 
extent, and the transactions it describes, however unimportant 
in a political respect, be regarded as that field, and those trans- 
actions, through which, as on a lower and common stage, the 
Lord sought to familiarize the minds of His people with the 
truths and principles, which were ultimately to appear in the 
highest affairs of His kingdom — let the notices of Old Testa- 
ment history be viewed in this light, which is the one Scripture 
itself would have us to take, and then what dignity and import- 
ance is seen to attach to every one of them! The smallest 
movements on the earth's surface acquire a certain greatness 
when connected with the law of gravitation ; since then even 
the fall of an apple from a tree stands related to the revolu- 
tion of the planets in their courses. And, in like manner, the 
relation which the historical facts of ancient Scripture bear to 
the glorious work and kingdom of Christ, gives to the least of 
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them such a character of importance, that they are brought 
within the circle of God*8 highest purposes, and are perceived 
to be in reality "the connecting links of that golden chain 
which unites heaven and earth.** 

This, however, is not all. While a proper understanding of 
the Typology of Scripture imparts an air • of grandeur and 
importance to its smallest incidents, and makes the little rela- 
tively great, it does more. It warrants us to proceed a step 
further, and to assert, that such personal narratives and com- 
paratively little incidents as fill up a large portion of the 
history, not only mighty without impropriety, have been ad- 
mitted into the sacred record, but that they must to some extent 
have been found there, in order to adapt it properly to the end 
which it was intended to serve. It was precisely the limited 
and homely character of many of the things related, which 
rendered them such natural and easy stepping-stones to the 
discoveries of a higher dispensation. It is one thing, that an 
arrangement exists in nature, which comprehends under the 
same law the falling of an apple to the ground, and the vast 
movements of the heavenly bodies ; but it is another thing, and 
also true, that the perception of that law, as manifested in the 
motion of the small and terrestrial body — ^because manifested 
there on a scale which man could bring fully within the grasp 
of his comprehension — was what enabled him to mount upwards 
and scan the similar, though incomparably grander, phenomena 
of the distant universe. In this case there was not only a con- 
nection in nature between the little and the great, but also 
such a connection in the order of man*s acquaintance with both, 
that it was the knowledge of the one that conducted him to the 
knowledge of the other. The connection is much the same that 
exists between the facts of Old Testament history, and the 
all-important revelations of the Gospel — with this difference, 
indeed, that the laws and principles developed amid the familiar 
objects and comparatively humble scenes of the one, were not 
so properly designed to fit man for discovering, as for receiving 
when discovered, the sublime mysteries of the other. But to do 
this, it was not less necessary here, than in the case above 
referred to, that the earlier developments should have been 
made in connection with things of a diminutive nature, such as 
the occurrences of individual history, or the transactions of a 
limited kingdom. A series of events considerably more grand 
aud majestic could not have accomplished the object in view. 
They would have been too far removed from the common course 
of things ; and would have been more fitted to gratify the curi- 
osity and dazzle the imagination of those who witnessed or 
read of them, than to indoctrinate their minds with the funda- 
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mental truths and principles of God's spiritual economy. This 
result could be best produced by such a series of transactions 
as we find actually recorded in the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment — transactions infinitely varied, yet always capable of 
being quite easily grasped and understood. And thus, what to 
a superficial ci>nsideration appears strange, or even objection- 
able, in the structure of the inspired record, becomes, on a 
more comprehensive view, an evidence of wise adaptation to the 
wants of our nature, and of supernatural foresight in adjusting 
one portion of the Divine plan to another. 

It will be readily understood, that what we have said of the 
purpose of God with reference more immediately to those who 
lived in Old Testament times, applies, without any material 
difference, to such as are placed under the Christian dispensa- 
tion. For what the transactions required to be for the accom- 
plishment of God's purpose in regard to the one, the record of 
these transactions required to be for the accomplishment of His 
purpose in regard to the other. Whatever confirmation such 
things may lend to our faith in the mysteries of God — whatever 
force or clearness to our perceptions of the truth — whatever 
encouragement to our hopes or direction to our walk in the life 
of holiness and virtue, it may all be said to depend upon the 
history being composed of facts, so homely in their character 
and so circumscribed in their range, that the mind can without 
difficulty both realize their existence and enter into their spirit. 

IV. Another service, the last we shall mention, which a truly 
scriptural typology is fitted to render to the cause of Divine 
knowledge and practice, is the aid it furnishes to help out spirit- 
ual ideaSy in our minds, and enable us to realize them vnth 
mifficient clearness and certainty. This follows very closely on 
the last-named benefit, and it may be regarded rather as a fur- 
ther application of the truth contained in it, than the advance- 
ment of something altogether new. But we wish to draw atten- 
tion to an important advantage, not yet distinctly noticed, 
connected with the typical element in Old Testament Scripture, 
and on which to a considerable extent the people of God are 
still dependent for the strength and liveliness of their faith. 

It is true, they have now the privilege of a full revelation of 
the mind of Goa respecting the truths of salvation ; and this 
elevates their condition as to spiritual things far above that of 
the Old Testament believers. But it does not thence follow, 
that they can in all respects so distinctly apprehend the truth 
in its naked spirituality, as to be totally independent of some 
outward exhibition of it. We are still in a state of imperfec- 
tion, and are so much creatures of sense, that our ideas of 
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abstract truth, even in natural science, often require to be 
aided by visible forms and representations. But things strictly 
spiritual and divine are yet more diflScult to be brought dis- 
tinctly within the reach and comprehension of the mind. — It 
was a relative advantage possessed by the Old Testament wor- 
shipper, in connection with his worldly sanctuary, and the 
more fleshly dispensation under which he lived, that spiritual 
and divine things, so far as they were revealed to him, acquired 
a sort of local habitation to his view, and assumed the appear- 
ance of a life-like freshness and reality. Hence chiefly arose 
that ^^ impression of passionate indiviaual attachment,'' as it 
has been called, which, in the authors of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, appears mingling with and vivifying their faith in 
the Invisible, and which breathes in them like a breath of 
supernatural life. What Hengstenberg has said in this respect 
of the Book of Psalms, may be extended to Old Testament 
Scripture generally: "It has contributed vast materials for 
developing the consciousness of mankind, and the Christian 
Church is more dependent on it for its apprehensions of God 
than might at first sight be supposed. It presents God so 
clearly and vividly before men's eyes, that they see Him, in a 
manner, with their bodily sight, and thus find the sting taken 
out of their pains. In this, too, lies one great element of its 
importance for the present times. What men now most of all 
need, is to have the blanched image of God again freshened up in 
them. And the more closely we connect ourselves with these 
sacred writings, the more will God cease to be to us a shadowy 
form, which can neither hear, nor help, nor judge us, and to 
which we can present no supplication."* 

Besides, there are portions of revealed truth which relate to 
events still future, and do riot at all come within the range of 
our present observation and experience, though very important 
as objects of faith and hope to the Church. It might materi- 
ally facilitate our conception of these, and strengthen our 
belief in the certainty of their coming existence, if we could 
look back to some corresponding exemplar of things, either in 
the symbolical handwriting of ordinances, or in the typical 
transactions of, an earthly and temporal kingdom. But this 
also has been prepared to our hand by God in the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. And to show how much may be derived 
from a right acquaintance, both in this and in the other respect 
mentioned, with the typical matter of these Scfiptures, we shall 
give here a twofold illustration of the subject — the one refer- 
ring to truths afiecting the present state and condition of 

1 Supplem. Treatises on Psalms, { yii. 
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believers, and the other to such as respect the still distant 
iiitare. 

1. For our first illustration we shall select a topic that will 
enable us, at the same time, to explain a commonly misunder- 
Btood passage of Scripture. The passage is 1 Pet. i. 2, wheret, 

rking of the elevated condition of believers, the apostle 
ribes them as "elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ." The peculiar part 
of the description is the last — "sprinkling with the blood of 
Jesus Christ** — which, being represented along with obedience 
as the end, to which believers are both elected of the Father 
and sanctified of the Spirit, seems at first sight to be out of its 
proper place. The application of the blood of Christ is usually 
thought of in reference to the pardon of sin, or its eflScacy in 
the matter of the souFs justification before God; when, of 
course, its place stands between the election of the Father and 
the sanctification of the Spirit. Nor, in that most common 
reference to the effect of Christ*s blood, is it of small advan- 
tage for the attainment of a clear and realizing faith, that we 
have in many of the Levitical services, and especially in those 
of the great day of yearly atonement, an outward form and 
pattern of things by which more distinctly to picture out the 
sublime spiritual reality. 

It is plain, however, that the sprinkling of Christ's blood, 
mentioned by St. Peter, is not that which has for its effect the 
sinner's pardon and acceptance (although Leighton and most 
commentators have so understood it;) for it is not only coupled 
with a personal obedience, as being somewhat of the same 
nature, but the two together are set forth as the result of the 
electing and sanctifying grace of God upon the soul. The 
good here intended must be something inward and personal; 
something not wrought for us, but wrought upon us and in us; 
implying our justification, as a gift already received, but itself 
belonging to a higher and more advanced stage of our experi- 
ence— rto the very top and climax of our sanctification. What, 
then, is it? Nothing new, certainly, or of rare occurrence in 
the Word of God, but often described in the most explicit 
terms; while yet the idea involved in it is so spiritual and 
elevated, that we greatly need the aid of the Old Testament 

S^es to give strength and vividness to our conceptions of it. 
e blood of the sacrifices, by which the covenant was ratified 
• aX the altar in the wilderness, was divided into two parts, with 
""^one of which Moses sprinkled the altar, and with the other the 
people fExod. xxiv. 6-8.) A similar division and application 
of the olood was made at the consecration of Aaron to the 
VOL. I. 20 
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priesthood (Exod. xxix. 20, 21;) and though it was not for- 
mally, it was yet virtually done on the day of the yearly atone- 
ment, since all the sprinklings on that day were made by the 
high-priest, for the cleansing of defilements belonging to him- 
self, his household, and the whole congregation. "Now*' (says 
Steiger on 1 Pet. i. 2^) " if we represent to ourselves the whole 
work of redemption, in allusion to this rite, it will be as follows: 
— The expiation of one and of all sin, the propitiation, was 
accomplished when Christ oflFered His blood to God on the altar 
of the accursed tree. That done. He went with His blood into 
the most Holy Place. Whosoever looks in faith to His blood, 
has part in the atonement (Rom. iii. 25;) that is, he is justified 
on account of it, receiving the full pardon of all his sins (Rom. 
V. 9.) Thenceforth he can appear with the whole community 
of believers (1 John i. 7,) full of boldness and confidence before 
the throne ot grace (Heb. iv. 16,) in order that he may be puri- 
fied by Christ, as high-priest, from every evil lust." It is this 
personal purifying from every evil lust, which the apostle 
describes in ritual language as "the sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ,** and which is also described in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, with a similar reference to the blood of Christ, by 
having "the heart sprinkled from an evil conscience,'* and 
again, "by having the conscience purged from dead works to 
serve the living Uod. The sprinkling or purging spoken of in 
these several passages, is manifestly the cleansing of the soul 
from all internal defilement, so as to dispose and fit it for what- 
ever is pure and good, and the purifying effect is produced by 
the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus, or its spiritual application 
to the conscience of believers, because the blessed result is 
attained through the holy and divine life, represented by that 
blood, becoming truly and personally theirs. 

Now, this great truth is certainly taught with the utmost 
plainness in many passages of Scripture. As, when it is 
written of believers, that "their hearts are purified by faith;" 
that they "purify themselves even as Christ is pure.** Or, 
when it is said, that "Christ lives in them,** that "their life is 
hid with Him in God,** that "they are in Him that is true, and 
cannot sin because their seed (the seed of that new, spiritual 
nature, to which they have been quickened by fellowship with 
the life of Jesus) remains in them;** and, in short, in every 

Sassage which connects with the pure and spotless life-blood of 
esus an impartation of life-giving grace and holiness to His 
people. I can understand the truth, even when thus spiritually, 
and, if I may so say, nakedly expressed. But I feel that I 
can obtain a more clear and comforting impression of it, when 
I keep my eye upon the simple and striking exhibition given 
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rf it in the visible type. For, with what effect was the blood 
of atonement sprinkled upon the true worshippers of the Old 
Covenant? With the effect of making whatever sacredness, 
whatever virtue (symbolically) was in that blood, pass over 
iq)on them ; the life, which in it had flowed out in holy offering 
to God, was given to be theirs, and to be by them laid out in 
all pure and faithful ministrations of righteousness. Such pre- 
<»Bely is the effect of Christ's blood sprinkled on the soul; it is 
to have His life made our life, or to become one with Him in 
the stainless purity and perfection which expressed itself in 
His sacrifice of sweet-smelling savour to the Father. What a 
sublime and elevating thought ! It is much, assuredly, for me 
to know, that, by faith in His blood, the crimson guilt of my 
nns is blotted out, heaven itself reconciled, and the way into 
the holiest of all laid freely open for my approach. But it is 
much more still to know, that by faith in the same blood, 
re&lized and experienced through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
I am made a partaker of its sanctifying virtue ; the very holi- 
ness of the Holy One of Israel passes into me ; His life-blood 
becomes in my soul the well-spring of a new and deathless exist- 
ence. So that to be sealed up to this fountain of life, is to be 
raised above the defilement of nature, to dwell in the light of 
God, and to sit as in heavenly places with Christ Jesus. And, 
amid the imperfections of our personal experience, and the 
clouds ever and anon raised in the soul by remaining sin, it 
should unquestionably be to us a matter of unfeigned thankful- 
ness, that we can repair to such a lively image of the truth as 
is presented in the Old Testament service, in which as in a 
mirror, we can see how high in this respect is the hope of our 
calling, and how much it is God*s purpose we should enter into 
the blessing. 

2. There are revelations in the Gospel, however, which point 
to events still future in the Messiah's kingdom; and in respect 
to these, also, the typical arrangements of former times are 
capable of rendering important service. A service, too, which 
is the more needed, as the things indicated, in regard to these 
future developments of the kingdom, are not only remote from 
present observation, but also in many respects different from 
what the ordinary course of events might lead us to expect. 
We do not refer to the last issues of 4he Gospel dispensation, 
when the concerns of time shall have become finally merged in 
the unalterable results of eternity ; but to events, of which this 
earth itself is still to be the theatre, in the closing periods of 
Messiah's reign. This prospective ground is in many points 
overlaid with controversy, and much concerning it must be 
regarded as matter of doubtful disputation. Yet, there are 
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certain great landmarks which intelligent and sober-minded 
Christians can scarcely fail to consider as fixed. It is not, for 
example, a more certain mark of the Messiah who was to 
come, that He should be a despised and rejected man, should 
pass through the deepest humiliation, and, after a mighty 
struggle with evil, attain to the seat of empire, than it is of the 
Messiah who has thus personally fought and conquered, that 
He shall totally subdue all the adversaries of His Church and 
kingdom, make His Church co-extensive with the boundaries 
of the habitable globe, and exalt her members to the highest 
position of honour and blessing. For my own part, I should as 
soon doubt that the first series of events was the just object of 
expectation before, as the others have become since, the personal 
appearing of Christ ; and for breadth and prominence of place 
in the prophetical portions, especially of New Testament Scrip- 
ture, this has all that could be desired in its behalf. But how 
far still is the object from being realized? How unlikely, even, 
that it should ever be so, if we had nothing more to found upon 
than calculations of reason, and the comrmon agencies of provi- 
dence ! 

That the progress of society in knowledge and virtue should 
gradually lead, at however distant a period, to the extirpation 
of idolatry, the abolition of the grosser forms of superstition, 
and a general refinement and civilization of manners, requires 
no great stretch of faith to believe. Such a result evidently 
lies within the bounds of natural probability, if only sufficient 
time were given to accomplish it. feut, suppose it already done, 
how much would still remain to be achieved, ere the glorious 
King of Zion should have His promised ascendency in the 
affairs of men, and the spiritual ends for which He especially 
reigns should be adequately secured ! This happjr consumma- 
tion might still be found at an unapproachable distance, even 
when the other had passed into a reality; nor are there want- 
ing signs in the present condition of the world to awaken our 
fears, lest such may actually be the case. For in those coun- 
tries, where the light of Divine truth and the arts of civilization 
have become more widely diffused, we see many things prevail- 
ing that are utterly at variance with the purity and peace of 
the Gospel — ^numberless heresies in doctrine, disorders that 
seem to admit of no hoftling, and practical corruptions which 
set at defiance all authority and rule. In the very presence of 
the light of Heaven, and amid the full play of Christian in- 
fluences, the god of this world still holds possession of by far 
the larger portion of mankind ; and innumerable obstacles pre- 
sent themselves on every side against the universal diffusion 
and the complete ascendency of the pure principles of the 
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Gospel of Christ. When such things are taken into account, 
how hopeless seems the prospect of a triumphant Church, and 
a regenerated world ! of a Saviour holding the undivided empire 
of all lands! of a kingdom, in which there is no longer any 
thing to offend, and all appears replenished with life and bless- 
ing ! The partial triumphs which Christianity is still gaining 
in single individuals and particular districts, can go but a little 
way to assure us of so magnificent a result. And it may well 
seem as if other influences than such as are now in operation, 
would require to be put forth before the expected good can be 
realized. 

Something, no doubt, may be done to re-assure the mind, by 
looking back on the past history of Christianity, and contrast- 
ing its present condition with the point from which it started. 
The small mustard-seed has certainly sprung into a lofty tree, 
stretching its luxuriant branches over many of the best regions 
of the earth. See Christianity as it appeared in its Divine 
Author, when He wandered about as a despised and helpless 
individual, attended only by a little band of followers as des- 
pised and helpless as Himself — or again, when He was hanging 
on a malefactor's cross. His very friends ashamed or terrified 
to avow their connection with Him — or even at another and 
more advanced stage of its earthly history, when its still small, 
and now resolute company of adherents, unfurled the banner of 
salvation, with the fearful odds everywhere against them of 
hostile kings and rulers, an ignorant and debased populace, a 
powerful and interested priesthood, and a mighty host of super- 
stitions, which had struck their roots through the entire frame- 
work of society, and had become venerable, as well as strong, 
by their antiquity. See Christianity as it appeared then, and 
see it now standing erect upon the ruins of the hierarchies and 
superstitions which once threatened to extinguish it — planted 
with honour in the regions, where for a time it was scarcely 
suffered to exist — the recognized religion of the most enlight- 
ened nations of the earth, the delight and solace of the good, 
the study of the wise and learned, at once the source and the 
bulwark of all that is most pure, generous, free, and happy in 
modern civilization. Comparing thus the present with the 
past — looking down from the altitude that has been reached 
upon the low and unpromising condition out of which Chris- 
tianity at first arose, we are not without considerable materials 
in the history of the Gospel itself, for confirming our faith in 
the prospects which still wait for their fulfilment. On this 
ground alone it may scarcely seem more, that Christianity 
should proceed from the elevation it has already won to the 
greatly more commanding attitude it is yet destined to attain. 
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than to have risen from such small beginnings, and in the face 
of obstacles so many and so powerful, to its present influential 
and honourable position. 

But why not revert to a still earlier period in the Church's 
history ? Why withhold from our wavering hearts the benefit 
which they might derive from the form and pattern of divine 
things, formerly exhibited in the parallel affairs of a typical 
and earthly kingdom ? It was the Divine appointment concern- 
ing Christ, that He should sit upon the throne of David, to 
order and to establish it. In the higher sphere of God's ad- 
ministration, and for the world at large. He was to do what had 
been done through David in the lower, and on the limited terri- 
tory of an earthly kingdom. The history of the one, therefore, 
may justly be regarded as the shadow of the other. But it is 
still only the earlier part of the history of David's kingdom 
which has found its counterpart in the events of Gospel-times. 
The Shepherd of Israel has been anointed king over the herit- 
age of the Lord, and the impious efforts of his adversaries to 
disannul the appointment have entirelv miscarried. The formi- 
dable train of evils which obstructea his way to the throne of 
government, and which were directed with the profoundest 
cunning and malice by him, who on account of sin, had been 
permitted to become the prince of this world, have been all met 
and overcome — with no other effect than to render manifest the 
Son's indefeasible right to hold the sceptre of universal empire 
over the affairs of men. Now, therefore, he reigns in the midst 
of His enemies; but He must also reign till these enemies 
themselves are put down — till the inheritance has been re- 
deemed from all evil, and universal peace, order, and blessing, 
have been established. 

Is not this also what the subsequent history of the earthly 
kingdom fully warrants us to expect? It was long after David's 
appointment to the throne, before his divine right to reign was 
generally acknowledged; and still longer before the overthrow 
of the last combination of adversaries and the termination of 
the last train of evils, admitted' of the kingdom entering on its 
ultimate stage of settled peace and glory. The affairs of David 
himself never wore a more discouraging and desperate aspect, 
than immediately before his great adversary received the mortal 
blow which laid him in the dust. After this, years had to 
elapse before the adverse parties in Israel were even externally 
subdued, and brought to render a formal acknowledgment to 
the Lord's anointed. When this point again had been reached, 
what internal evils festered in the kingdom, and what smoulder- 
ing fires of enmity still burned ! Notwithstanding the vigorous 
efforts made to subdue these, we see them at last bursting forth 
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in the dreadful and unnatural outbreak of Absalom's rebellion, 
which threatened for a time to involve all in hopeless ruin and 
confusion. And with these internal evils and insurrections, 
how many hostile encounters had to be met from without! 
Bome of which were so terrible, that the very earth was felt, in 
a manner, to shake under the stroke (Ps. Ix.) Yet all at lengjh 
yielded ; and partly by the prowess of faith, partly by the re- 
markable turns given to events in providence, the kingdom did 
reach a position of unexampled prosperity, peace and blessing. 
But in all this we have the development of a typical dispensa- 
tion, bringing the assurance, that the same position shall in due 
time be reached in the higher sphere and nobler concerns of 
Messiah's kingdom. The same determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge, the same living energy, the same overruling Provi- 
dence, is equally competent now, as it is alike pledged, to 
secure a corresponding result. And if the people of God have 
but discernment to read aright the history of the past, and 
fttith and patience to fulfil their appointed task, they will find 
that they have no need to despair of a successful issue, but 
every reason to hope that judgment shall at length be brought 
forth into victory. 

This one illustration may meanwhile be suflScient to show, 
(others will afterwards present themselves,) how valuable an 
handmaid to the unfulfilled prophecies of Scripture may be 
found in a correct acquaintance with its Typology. Its pro- 
yince does not, indeed, consist in definitely marking out before- 
hand the particular agents and transactions that are to fill up 
the page of the eventful future. It fulfils the whole that in 
this respect it is fitted to accomplish, when it enables us to 
obtain some insight — not into the what^ or the when^ or the 
iMtruments by which — but rather into the how and the where- 
fore of the future: — when it instructs us respecting the nature 
of the principles that must prevail, and the general lines of 
dealing that shall be adopted, in conducting the afiairs of Mes- 
nah's kingdom to its destined results. The future here is 
mirrored in the past; and the thing that hath been, is, in all 
its essential features, the same that shall be. 



BOOK II. 



THE DISPENSATION OF PRIMEVAL AND PATRIARCHAL TIMES. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Hitherto we have been occupied chiefly with an investigation 
of principles. It was necessary, in the first instance, to have 
these ascertained and settled, before we could apply, with any 
prospect of success, to the particular consideration of the typi- 
cal materials of Old Testament Scripture. And in now enter- 
on this, the more practical, as it is also the more varied and 
extensive, branch of our subject, it is proper to indicate at the 
outset the general features of the arrangement we propose to 
adopt, and notice certain landmarks of a more prominent kind 
that ought to guide the course of our inquiries. 

1. As all that was really typical formed part of an existing 
dispensation, and stood related to a religious worship, our pri- 
mary divisions must connect themselves with the Divine dispen- 
sations. These dispensations were undoubtedly based on the 
same fundamental truths and principles. But they were also 
marked by certain characteristic diflFerences, adapting them to 
the precise circumstances of the Church and the world, at the 
time of their introduction. It is from these, therefore, we must 
take our starting-points; and in these also should find the 
natural order and succession of the topics which must pass 
under our consideration. In doing so we shall naturally look, 
first, to the fundamental facts on which the dispensation is 
based; then to the religious symbols in which its lessons and 
hopes were embodied ; and finally, to the future and subsidiary 
transactions which afterwards carried forward and matured the 
instruction. 

2. In the whole compass of sacred history we find only three 
grand eras, that can properly be regarded as the formative 
epochs of distinct religious dispensations. They are those of 
the fall, of the redemption from Egypt, and of the appearance 
and work of Christ, as they are usually designated; though 
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they might be more fitly described, the first as the entrance of 
faith and hope for fallen man, the second as the giving of the 
law, and the third as the revelation of the Gospel. For, it was 
not properly the fall, but the new state and constitution of things 
brought in after it, that, in a religious point of view, forms the 
first commencement of the world's history. Neither is it the 
redemption from Egypt, considered by itself, but this in con- 
nection with the givmg of the law, which was its immediate aim 
and object, that forms the great characteristic of the second 
stage, as the coming of grace and truth by Jesus Christ does of 
the third. Between the first and second of these eras two very 
important events intervened — the deluge and the call of Abra- 
ham — both alike forming prominent breaks in the history of 
the period. Hence, not unfrequently, the antediluvian is dis- 
tinguished from the patriarchal Church, and the Church, as it 
existed before, from the Church, as it stood after, the call of 
Abraham. But important as these events were, in the order of 
God*s providential arrangements, they mark no material altera- 
tion in the constitutional basis, or even formal aspect of the 
religion then established. As regards the institutions of wor- 
ship, properly so called, Abraham and his descendants appear 
to have been much on a footing with those who lived before 
the flood ; and therefore not primary and fundamental, but only 
subsidiary elements of instruction could be evolved by means of 
the events referred to. The same may also be said of another 
great event, which formed a similar break during the currency 
of the second period — the Babylonish exile and return. This 
occupies a very prominent place in Scripture, whether we look 
to the historical record of the event, or to the announcements 
made beforehand concerning it in prophecy. Yet it introduced 
no essential change in the spiritual relations of the Church, 
nor altered in any respect the institutions of her symbolical 
worship. The restored temple was built at once on the site, 
and after the pattern of that which had been laid in ruins by 
the Chaldeans ; and nothing more was aimed at by the imme- 
diate agents in the work of restoration, than the re-establish- 
ment of the rites and services enjoined by Moses. Omitting, 
therefore, the Gospel dispensation, as the antitypical, there 
only remain for the commencement of the earlier dispensations, 
in which the typical is to be sought, the two epochs already 
mentioned — those of Adam and Moses. 

3. It is not simply the fact, however, of these successive dis- 
pensations which is of importance for our present inquiry, 
ctill more depends for a well grounded and satisfactory exhibi- 
tion of Divine truth as connected with them, upon a correct 
view of their mutual and interdependent relation to each other; 
VOL. L 21 
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the relation not merely of the Mosaic to the Christian, but also 
of the Patriarchal to the Mosaic. For as the revelation of law 
laid the foundation of a religious state, which, under the mould- 
ing influence of providentiai arrangements and prophetic gifts, 
developed and grew till it had assumed many of the character- 
istic features of the Gospel, so the original constitution of 
grace settled with Adam after the fall, comparatively vague 
and indistinct at first, gradually became more definite and 
exact, and, in the form of heaven-derived or time-honoured 
institutions, exhibited the germ of much that was afterwards 
established as law. In the primeval period nothing wears a 
properly legal aspect ; and it has been one of the current mis- 
takes, especially in this country, of theological writers — a 
source of endless controversy and arbitrary explanations — to 
seek there for law in the direct and obtrtmve, when, as yet, the 
order of the Divine plan admitted of its existing only in the 
latent form. We read of promise and threatening, of acts and 
dealings of God, pregnant with spiritual light and moral obliga- 
tion, meeting from the very first the wants and circumstances 
of fallen man ; but of express and positive enactments there is 
no trace. Some of the grounds and reasons of this will be 
adverted to in the immediately following chapters. At present, 
we simply notice the fact, as one of the points necessary to be 
kept in view for giving a right direction to the course of inquiry 
before us. Yet, on the other hand, while in the commencing 
period of the Church's history, we find nothing that bears the 
rigid and authoritative form of law, we find on every hand the 
foundations of law; and these gradually enlarging and widen- 
ing, and sometimes, even assuming a distinctly legal aspect, 
before the patriarchal dispensation closed. So that when the 
properly legal period came, the materials, to a considerable ex- 
tent, were already in existence, and only needed to be woven 
and consolidated into a compact system of truth and duty. It 
is enough to instance, in proof of what has been stated, the case 
of the Sabbath — not formally imposed, though divinely insti- 
tuted from the first — the rite of piacular sacrifice, very similar 
(as we shall show) as to its original institution — ^the division of 
animals into clean and unclean — the consecration of the tenth 
to God — the sacredness of blood — the Levirate usage — the 
ordinance of circumcision. The whole of these had their foun- 
dations laid, partly in the procedure of God, partly in the con- 
sciences of men, before the law entered ; and in regard to some 
of them the law's prescriptions might be said to be anticipated, 
while still the patriarchal age was in progress. As the period 
of law approached, there was also a visible approach to its dis- 
tinctive characteristics. And, without regard had to the formal 
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difference, yet gradual approximation of the two periods, we 
can as little hope to present a solid and satisfactory view of the 
progressive development of the Divine plan, as if we should 
overlook either their fundamental agreement with each other, 
or their common relation to the full manifestation of grace and 
truth in the kingdom of Christ. It must be borne in mind, that 
the Law — the intermediate point between the fall and redemp- 
tion — had its preparation as well as the Gospel. 

4. In regard to the mode of inyestigation to be pursued 
respecting particular types, as the first place is due to those 
which belonged to the institutions of religion, so our first care 
must be, according to the principles already established, to 
ascertain the views and impressions which, as parts of an exist- 
ing religion, they were fitted to awaken in the ancient wor- 
shipper. It may, of course, be impossible to say, in any par- 
ticular case, that such views and impressions were actually 
derived from them, with as much precision and definiteness as 
may appear in our description ; for we cannot be sure that the 
requisite amount of thought and consideration was actually 
addressed to the subject, ^ut due care should be taken in this 
respect, not to make the typical symbols and transactions indi- 
cative of more than what way, with ordinary degrees of light 
and grace, have been learned from them by men of faith in Old 
Testament times. It is, not, however, to be forgotten that, in 
their peculiar circumstances, much greater insight was attain- 
able through such a medium, than it is quite easy for us now to 
realize. At first, believers were largely dependent upon it for 
their knowledge of Divine truth ; it was their chief talent, and 
would hence be cultivated with especial care. Even afterwards, 
when the sources of information were somewhat increased, the 
disposition and capacity to learn by means of symbolical acts 
and institutions, would be materially aided by that mode of con- 
templation which has been wont to distinguish the inhabitants 
of the East. This proceeds (to use the language of Bahr) "on 
the ground of an inseparable connection subsisting between the 
spiritual and the bodily, the ideal and the real, the seen and 
the unseen. According to it, the whole actual world is nothing 
but the manifestation of the ideal one ; the entire creation is 
not only a production, but, at the same time, also an evidence 
and a revelation of Godhead. Nothing real is merely dead 
matter, but is the form and body of something ideal; so that 
the whole world, even to its very stones, appears instinct with 
life, and on that account especially becomes a revelation of 
Deity, whose distinguishing characteristic it is to have life in 
Himself. Such a mode of viewing things in nature may be 
called emphatically the religious one; for it contemplates the 
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world as a great sanctuary, the individual parts of which are 
BO many marks, words, and letters of a grand revelation-book 
of Godhead, in which God speaks and imparts information 
respecting Himself. If, therefore, that which is seen and felt 
was generally regarded by men as the immediate impression of 
that which is unseen, a speech and revelation of the Invisible 
Godhead to them, it necessarily follows, that if they were to 
have unfolded to them a conception of His nature, and to have 
a representation given them of what His worship properly con- 
sists in, the same language would require to be used which God 
spake with them; the same means of representation would need 
to be employed which God Himself had sanctioned — ^the sen- 
sible, the visible, the external.*'^ 

The conclusion drawn here goes somewhat further than the 
premises fairly warrant. If the learned author had merely 
said that there was a propriety or fitness in employing the same 
means of outward representation, as they fell in with the pre- 
vailing cast of thought in those among whom they were institu- 
ted, and were thus wisely adapted to the end in view, we would 
have entirely concurred in the statement. But that such per- 
sons absolutely required to be addressed by means of a symboli- 
cal language in matters of religion could scarcely be admitted, 
without conceding that they were incapable of handling ailother 
and more spiritual one, and that consequently a religion of 
syuabols must have held perpetual ascendency in the East, 
besides, it may well be questioned, whether this "peculiarly 
religious mode of viewing things," as it is called, was not, to a 
considerable extent, the result of a symbolical religion already 
established, rather than the originating cause of such a religion. 
At all events, the real necessity for the preponderating car- 
nality and outwardness of the earlier dispensations was of a 
difierent kind. It arose from the very nature of the institutions 
belonging to them, as temporary substitutes for the better and 
the more spiritual things of the Gospel ; rendering it necessary 
that symbols should then hold the place of the coming reality. 
It is the capital error of Bohr's system to give to the symboli- 
cal in religion a place that does not properly belong to it ; and 
80 to assimilate too nearly the Old and the New — to represent 
the symbolical religion of the Old Testament as less imperfect 
than it really was, and inversely to convert the greatest reality 
of the New Testament — ^the atoning death of Christ — into a 
merely symbolical representation of the placability of heaven 
to the penitent. 

But with this partial exception to the sentiments expressed 

1 B&hr's Symbolik, B. L, p. 24. 
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in the quotation above given, there can be no doubt that the 
mode of contemplation and insight there described has remark- 
ably distinguished the inhabitants of the East, and that it must 
have peculiarly fitted them for the intelligent use of a symboli- 
cal worship. They could give life and significance, in a man- 
ner we can but imperfectly understand, to the outward and 
corporeal emblems through which their converse with God was 
chiefly carried on. To reason from our own case to theirs 
would be to judge by a very false criterion. Accustomed from 
our earliest years to oral and written discourse, as the medium 
through which we receive our knowledge of Divine truth, and 
express the feelings it awakens in our bosom, we have some 
difficulty in conceiving how any definite ideas could be con- 
veyed on the one side or the other, where that was so sparingly 
employed as the means of communication. But the "grey 
fathers of the world'* were placed in other circumstances, 
having from their childhood been trained to the use of symboli- 
cal institutions as the most expressive and appropriate channels 
of Divine communion. So that the native tendency first, and 
then the habitual use strengthening and improving the tend- 
ency, must have rendered them adepts, as compared with 
Christian communities now, in perceiving the significance, and 
employing the instrumentality of religious symbols. 

5. When the symbolical institutions and services of former 
times shall have been explained in the manner now indicated, 
the next step will be to consider in detail the import and bear- 
ing of the typical transactions which took place during the 
continuance of each dispensation. In doing this, care will re- 
quire, in the first instance, to be taken, that the proper place 
be assigned them as intended only to exhibit ideas subsidiary to 
those embodied in the religion itself. And as in reading the 
typical 8i/mbol8, so in reading the typical transactions connected 
with them, we must make the views and impressions they were 
fitted to convey to those whom they immediately respected con- 
cerning the character and purposes of God, the ground and 
measure of that higher bearing which they carried to the coming 
events of the Gospel. Nor are we here again to overlook that 
religious tendency and habit of mind which has been noticed as 
a general characteristic of the inhabitants of the East; for they 
would certainly be disposed to do with the acts of providence as 
with the works of creation — would contemplate them as mani- 
festations of Godhead, or revelations in the world of sense of 
what was thought and felt in the higher world of spirit. Be- 
sides, it is to be borne in mind, that the historical transactions 
referred to were all special acts of providence. While they 
formed part of the current events of history, they were, at the 
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Bame time, so singularly planned and adjusted, that the persons 
immediately concerned in them could scarcely overlook either 
their direct appointment by God, or their intimate connection 
with His plans and purposes of grace. It is the hand of God 
Himself that ever appears to be directing the transactions of 
Old Testament history. And the acts in which He more pecu- 
liarly discovers Himself, being the operations of One, whose 
grand object, from the period of the fall, was the foiling of the 
tempter, and the raising up of a seed of blessing, they could 
scarcely fail to be regarded by intelligent and pious minds as 
standing in a certain relation to this centre-point of the Divine 
economy. In proportion as the people of God had faith to 
"wait for the consolation of Israel," they would also have dis- 
cernment to read, with a view to the better things to come, the 
disclosures of His mind and will, which were interwoven with 
the history of His operations. 

It is in this way we ar^ chiefly to account for God*s frequent 
appearance on the stage of patriarchal history, and His more 
direct personal agency in the affairs of the ancient Church. 
The things that happened to it could not otherwise have accom- 
plished the great ends of their appointment. For, through 
these God was continually making revelation of Himself to the 
Church, and imparting what it was needful for her to know of 
Him as the God of salvation. It was, therefore, of essential 
moment to the object in view, that His people should be able, 
without hesitation, to regard them as indications of His mind; 
that they should not merely consider them as His, in the gene- 
ral sense in which it may be said, that "God is in history;" 
but His also in the more definite and peculiar sense of convey- 
ing specific and progressive discoveries of the Divine adminis- 
tration. How could they have been recognized as such, unless 
the finger of God had, in some form, laid its distinctive impress 
upon them ? Taking into account, therefore, all the peculiari- 
ties belonging to the typical facts of Old Testament history — 
the close relation in which they commonly stood to the rites 
and institutions of a religion of hope — the evident manner in 
which many of them bore upon them the interposition of God — 
and the place occupied by others in the announcements of pro- 
phecy — they had quite enough to distinguish them from the 
more general events of Proviaence, and were perfectly capable 
of ministering to the faith and the just expectations of the 
people of God. 

6. We simply note further, that when passing under review 
acts and institutions of God, which stretch through successive 
ages and dispensations, there will necessarily recur, under 
somewhat different forms, substantially the same exhibitions of 
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Divine truth. It was unavoidable, that all the more funda- 
mental ideas of religion, and the greater obligations connected 
with it, should be the subject of many an ordinance in worship, 
ftnd many a transaction in Providence. The briefest mode of 
treatment, as it would naturally involve fewest repetitions, 
would be to classify, first the primary heads of doctrine and 
duty, and then arrange under them the successive exhibitions 
given of each in the future enactments and dealings of God, 
without adhering rigidly to the period of their appearance. 
TboB plan was partially followed in our first edition, but was 
found impracticable as a whole. We deem it necessary to keep 
by the historical order, though it may be occasionally attended 
with the disadvantage of having the same truths brought anew 
before us. For, thus alone can we mark aright the course of 
development, which in a work of this nature, is too important 
ftn element to be sacrificed to the fear of at times trenching on 
ground that may have been partially trodden before. 



CHAPTER I. 

m DITTNB TRUTHS EMBODIED IN THE HISTORICAL TRANSACTIOHS CONHECTED WITH 
m FALL, BEIRO THOSE ON WHICH THE TIR8T SYMBOLICAL REUGIOR WAS BASED. 

Thb religion of man, as it falls under our consideration at 
present, must be viewed as taking its commencement at the 
fall. What knowledge Adam possessed of the character and 
ways of God, before he fell ; or with what forms of worship he 

S^ve expression to the thoughts and feelings which were called 
rth by his relation to God, and the circumstances of his con- 
dition, it is not possible for us now exactly to determine. Nor 
does it much concern us to know. Our interest in his religious 
views and prospects properly begins with the new aspect and 
constitution of things which arose with the entrance of sin. 
Then, too, for the first time, did an occasion arise for the intro- 
duction of typical acts and institutions, which otherwise should 
have had no proper foundation to rest on. From their very 
nature and object, they bear respect to Another and better state 
of things preparing to be introduced; and hence necessarily 
imply, that man's existing condition already partook of evils 
and dangers which required to be met by the provisions of 
Divine grace and benevolence, as necessary to prepare the way 
for a state of ultimate rest and satisfaction. 
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The opinlou certainly began to be broached at an early 
period in the Christian Church, and has often been formally 

tropounded since, "That Paradise was to Adam a type of 
eaven; and that the never-ending life of happiness promised 
to our first parents, if they had continued obedient, and grown 
up to perfection under that economy wherein they were placed, 
should not have continued in .the earthly paradise, but only 
have commenced there, and been perpetuated in a higher 
state/ '^ It is possible, indeed, that such might have been the 
destination of man in the case supposed; but it is a point upon 
which Scripture is altogether silent, and in its original form too 
plainly bore the impress of the Eastern philosophy, which asso- 
ciated with matter in every form imperfection and evil. Those 
who were tinctured with this philosophy could not imagine that 
Adam should feel himself to be in a state of proper satisfaction, 
so long as he was clothed upon with a body formed of the dust 
of earth, and dependent upon earthly proauctions for its sup- 
port; and that he mnst, from the outset, have had his eye 
directed toward a higher and more ethereal state of being, of 
which the enjoyments he actually possessed could present him 
with nothing more than an image and a foretaste. Whatever 
elements of truth there might be in such ideas, they belong 
entirely to the region of speculation, and are so far at variance 
with the representations of Scripture, as there the original frame 
and constitution of things appears as the relatively perfect, 
and what is to be hereafter as the recovery of what has been 
lost — the restoration of what was at the beginning. It will, no 
doubt, be more than this; but its being so, is the incidental 
result of the way in which the good has been achieved, rather 
than its direct and professed object. 

It was from an entirely difierent tendency — from a disposi- 
tion to multiply typical meanings without rule or limit — that 
most writers of the Cocceian school were led to give a typical 
interpretation to many things in the primeval world — such as 
the mode of Adam's creation, the formation of Eve from his side 
while he slept, his relation to the trees in the midst of the gar- 
den. An eminent writer of that school, however, has justly 

* This proposition, with the Patristic authorities that support it, may be 
found in the discourses of Bishop Bull. His proofs from the earlier Fathers — 
Justin Martyr, Tatian, IreneBus, are very general. The first explicit proof is 
from Theophilus of Antioch, who speaks of Adam being **at length canonized 
or consecrated, and ascending to heayen,'' if he had gone on to perfection. 
The testimony becomes more full, as the speculatiye influence of the Greek 
philosophy gains strength in the Church. And Clement of Alexandria ex- 
pressly says in his Liturgy, that **if Adam had kept the commandments, he 
would have receiyed immortality as the reward of his obedience*' — that is, 
immortality in heayen. 
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remarked, that "in the state of innocence there were no typical 
rites adumbrating Christ and His merits, whereof there was then 
neither knowledge nor need; as the very word creation imports, . 
which has nothing to do with a restoration or a restorer. All 
typical ceremonies were subsequent to the fall, and the promise 
of grace in Christ.'*^ This was said by Alting with immediate 
reference to the Sabbath, and for the purpose of proving the 
Sabbath, in respect to its typical foreshadowing of the final 
rest of the redeemed, to have been instituted after the fall. In 
which case, the whole series of transactions connected with the 
formation of Eve, her presentation to Adam, and their joint 
participation of the forbidden fruit, must have taken place on 
the very day on which Adam himself was created. This is 
altogether an improbable opinion ; although it appears to have 
obtamed some prevalence in Alting' s age, and the times imme- 
diately succeeding. A typical employment of the Sabbath with 
reference to better things to come, by no means inferred its 
original and primary establishment for such a purpose. It may 
only have inferred, that the institution was now invested with 
a new meaning and importance, and brought within the circle 
of God's purposes of grace; precisely as in latter times was 
done with articles of food and circumcision, and other things 
taken from the field of nature or of history, and associated with 
the hopes of salvation. Still, the general principle announced 
by Alting is undoubtedly correct. Nothing belonging to the 
garden of Eden could possess, in the theological sense, a typical 
character, till it had ceased to be the abode of man, and his 
relation to it had undergone an essential change. Till then the 
physical and moral constitution of this world must be regarded 
as in itself good, without any evil existing in it to call for the 
intervention of a Mediator, and consequently without any refer- 
ence appearing to the work or benefits of redemption. Yet 
this by no means hinders, that all may have been so planned 
and arranged by the foreseeing eye of God, as to have readily 
admitted of various typical applications to the interests of 
redemption, after the entrance of sin required the things of 
redemption to be provided for. Nay, as the work of redemp- 
tion is itself a creation — a new work of God's fashioning after 
a higher ideal the materials of the old — we may reasonably 
expect that much in the second should be made to assume the 
form and image of what had originally appeared in the first. 
It is on this ground, indeed, that much of the argument from 
analogy is based. 

But this is not our present theme. We have to do simply 

I Altingi Opera, torn, t., p. 827. 
VOL. I. 22 
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with man as fallen — ^man as standing in need of redemption. 
And contemplating from this point of view his religious condi- 
tion and prospects, we have first of all to take into account 
what has ever been, and what must necessarily be, a funda- 
mental characteristic of the true religion — the historical nature 
of its origin. It does not come forth under a form of inde- 
pendent and theoretical completeness, but grows, by successive 
stages, out of the actual manifestations God gives of Himself, 
and the circumstances in which His creatures are placed. Its 
primary elements of truth and duty are but deductions — such 
as naturally force themselves on reflective minds — from facts 
already known, and relations actually established in the course 
of providence. It is by no means necessary, therefore, that 
they should appear in the shape of formal enunciations or 
authoritative precepts, to give them a claim on the heart and 
conscience. That claim may both exist, and be distinctly 
recognized and felt, where it has not been legislatively imposed. 
Indeed, direct and explicit enactments are rather a mark of 
imperfection than otherwise— of imperfection either in the 
objective grounds of religious instruction, or in the spiritual 
capacity and disposition to make an adequate use of those that 
exist. And hence it is that, as compared with Old Testament 
Wmes, they can scarcely be said to exist in the New. Believers 
in Christ are not under the law, but under grace. And yet, so 
far from being thereby released from the obligations of duty, 
they are placed in that respect on a higher level, and called to 
a more spiritual life. The law in its very form is an evidence 
of abounding iniquity. It contemplates a state of ignorance 
and depravity, which it seeks to regulate and restrain by spe- 
cific directions that presuppose an utter inability to discover 
the right, and a prevailing tendency to depart from it. 

This, however, required time and opportunity for develop- 
ment ; and the world was at first no more prepared for the enact- 
ments of the Law than for the introduction of the Gospel. Man 
had fallen, indeed, from his original rectitude ; but he had not 
therefore sunk into total blindness and corruption. Nor was he, 
in fact, treated as in such a condition by God. On the contrary, 
he was still regarded as possessing somewhat of that nobility of 
nature, that divine image, in the likeness of which he was so 
recently created — as not needing, and, therefore, not receiving, 
any formal enactments to prescribe to him the path of duty, 
but capable himself of discerning these in God's manifested 
character and dealings, and in the facts connected with his own 
altered position. In these he was furnished with the materials 
of light and the grounds of obligation, such as, if rightly used, 
were perfectly si&cient to direct his course, and yet such as to 
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allow ample scope for the display of the native tendencies of 
the heart. And only when these tendencies had proved to be 
80 strong on the side of evil, that men were manifestly inca- 
pable of either knowing or doing what was right in the deteri- 
orated condition of the world — then only did it become neces- 
sary to present them with positive enactments, and hedge them 
round with stringent rules and prohibitions. The history of 
mankind as a whole, viewed in connection with the Divine dis- 
pensations, bears an exact analogy to the history of each indi- 
vidual man. First, he appears as a child, weak, indeed, and 
I)rone to err, yet bearing the paternal image, and capable of 
earning from, and copying after the paternal example. This 
is at once the safe and the dutiful course for him. By and by, 
however, as youth advances, the lawless desires and irregular 
passions of nature break forth, and he must be restrained and 
checked on every side by the bonds of law. Further on, again, 
when these have served their end — ^when the youth has sprung 
to manhood, and the paternal mind has become the mind also 
of the son, the age of law passes away ; there is the liberty of 
the Spirit, the freedom of full-grown men. 

It will be understood, then, that we are not now to look for 
explicit statements of doctrines and authoritative commands, 
but, in the intentional absence of these, to consider what might 
be learned of Divine truth and duty by the earliest race of 
worshippers, first, from the palpable facts of history and expe- 
rience, and then from the symbolical acts and institutions, in 
connection with which their faith was to be maintained and 
exercised. 

1. What, in such an enumeration, is obviously entitled to 
rank first, is the doctrine of human guilt and corruption. 

From the moment of their transgression, our first parents 
knew that their relation to God had become sadly altered. The 
calm of their once peaceful bosoms was instantly agitated and 
disturbed by tormenting fears of judgment. Nor did these 
prove to be groundless alarms ; they were the forerunners of a 
curse, which was soon thundered in their ears by the voice of 
God, and written out in their exiled and blighted condition. It 
was impossible for them to escape the conviction, that they 
were no longer in the sight of God very good. And as their 
posterity grew, and one generation sprung up after another, 
the story of the lost heritage of blessing (no doubt perpetually 
repeated,) and the still continued exclusion from the hallowed 
region of life, must have served to keep up the impression that 
sin had corrupted the nature, and marred the inheritance of 
man. 

Evidences were not long wanting to show, that sin in the 
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first pair was evil in the root, which must, more or less, com- 
municate itself to every branch of the human family. In the 
first-born of the family it sprung at once into an ill-omened 
maturity, as if to give warning of the disastrous results that 
might be expected in the future history of mankind. And con- 
stantly as the well-spring of life flowed on, the stream of human 
depravity swelled into a deeper and broader flood. There 
were things in God's earlier procedure that were naturally 
fitted to check its working, and repress its growth — especially 
the mild forbearance and paternal kindness with which He 
treated the first race of transgressors — the wonderful longevity 
granted to them — the space left for repentance even to the 
greatest sinners, while still suflBcient means were employed to 
convince them of their guilt and danger — all seeming to betoken 
the tender solicitude of a father yearning over his infant ofi"- 
spring, and restraining for a season the curse that now rested 
on their condition, if so be they might be won to His love and 
service. But it was the evil, not the good in man's nature, 
which took advantage of this benign treatment on the part of 
God, to ripen into strength and fruitfulness. And, ere long, 
the very goodness of God found it needful to interpose, and 
relieve the earth of the mass of violence and corruption, which 
as in designed contrast to the benignity of heaven, had come to 
usurp possession of the world. So that, looking simply to the 
broad facts of history, the doctrine of human gmlt and deprav- 
ity stands forth with a melancholy prominence and particular- 
ity which could leave no doubt concerning it upon thoughtful 
minds. 

2. Another doctrine, which the facts of primeval history ren- 
dered it equally impossible for thoughtful minds to gainsay or 
overlook, is the righteousness of God's character and government. 

For, that mankind should have been expelled from the region 
of life, and made subject to a curse which doomed them to 
sorrow and trouble, disease and death, in consequence of their 
violation of a single command of Heaven, was a proof patent to 
all, and memorable in the annals of the world, that everything 
in the Divine government is subordinate to the principles of 
rectitude. "There was in it," as was said by Irving in one of 
his best moods, "a most sublime act of holiness. God, after 
making Adam a creature for an image and likeness of Himself, 
did resolve him into vile dust through viler corruption, when 
once he had sinned ; proving that one act of sin was, in God's 
sight, of far more account than a whole world teeming with 
beautiful and blessed life, which he would rather send headlong 
into death than sufier one sin of His creature to go unpunished. 
And though creation's teeming fountain might flow on ever so 
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long, Still the flowing waters of created life must ever empty 
themselves into the gulf of death. This is a most sublime 
exaltation of the moral above the material, showing that all 
material beauty and blessedness of life is but, as it were, the 
clothing of one good thought, which, if it become evil, straight- 
way all departs like the shadow of a dream." Who could 
seriously reflect on this^-on the good that was lost, and the 
inheritance of evil that came in its place — without being 
solemnly impressed with the conviction, that the sceptre of 
Ck)d's government is a sceptre of righteousness, and that bless- 
ing might be expected under it only by such as love righteous- 
ness and hate iniquity? 

8. But if nothing more had been manifested of God in the 
facts of primeval history than this — had He appeared only as a 
righteous judge executing deserved condemnation on the guilty, 
Adam and his fallen ofispring might have been appalled and 
terrified before Him, but they coidd not have ventured to ap- 
proach Him with acts of worship. We notice, therefore, as 
another truth brought out in connection with the circumstances 
of the fall, and an essentially new feature in the Divine charac- 
ter, the exhibition of grace which was then given on the part of 
Qt)d to the fallen. That everything was not subjected to in- 
stantaneous and overwhelming destruction, was itself a proof of 
the introduction of a principle of grace into the Divine adminis- 
tration. The mere respite of the sentence of death (which, if 
justice alone had prevailed, must have been executed on the 
very day of transgression,) and the establishment of an order of 
things which still contained many tokens of Divine goodness, 
gave evidence of thoughts of mercy and loving-kindness in God 
toward man. But as no vague intimations, or even probable 
conclusions of reason, from the general course of Providence, 
could be sufficient to re-assure the heart on such a matter as 
this, an explicit assurance was given, that " the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent** — ^which, however 
dimly understood at first, could not fail even then to light up 
the conviction in the sinful heart, that it was the purpose of 
God to aid man in obtaining a recovery from the ruin of the 
fall. The serpent had been the ostensible occasion and instru- 
ment of the fall — the visible and living incarnation of the evil 
Jower which betrayed man to sell his birthright of life and 
lessing. And that this power should be destined to be not 
only successfully withstood, but bruised in the very head by the 
offspring of her over whom he had so easily prevailed, clearly 
bespoke the intention of God to defeat the malice of the tempter, 
and secure the final triumph of the lost. 

But this, if done at all, must evidently be done in a way of 
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grace. All natural good had been forfeited by the fall, and 
death — the utter destruction of life and blessing — had become 
the common doom of humanity. Whatever inheritance, there- 
fore, of good, or whatever opportunity of acquiring it, might be 
again presented, could be traced to no other source than the 
Divine beneficence freely granting what could never have been 
claimed on the ground of merit. And as the recovery promised 
necessarily implied a victory over the might and malice of the 
tempter, to be won by the very victims of his artifice, how other- 
wise could this be achieved than through the special interposi- 
tion and grace of the Most High? Manhood in Adam and Eve, 
with every advantage on its side of a natural kind, had proved 
unable to stand before the enemy, to the extent of keeping the 
easiest possible command, and retaining possession of an in- 
heritance already conferred. How greatly more unable must 
it have felt itself, if left unaided and alone, to work up against 
the evil, and destroy the destroyer? In such a case, hope 
could have found no solid footing to rest upon for the fulfilment 
of the promise, excepting what it descried in the gracious inten- 
tions and implied aid of the Promiser. And when it appeared, 
as the history of the world advanced, how the evil continued to 
take root and grow, so as even for a time to threaten the exter- 
mination of the good, the impression must have deepened in the 
minds of the better portion of mankind, that the promised resto- 
ration must come through the intervention of Divine power and 
goodness — ^that the saved must owe their salvation to the grace 
of God. 

4. Thus far the earliest inhabitants of the world might 
readily go in learning the truth of God, by simply looking to 
the broad and palpable facts of history. And without sup- 
posing them to have possessed any extraordinary reach of dis- 
cernment, they might surely be conceived capable of taking one 
step more respecting the accomplishment of that salvation or 
recovery which was now the object of their desire and expecta- 
tion. Adam saw — and it must have been one of the most pain- 
ful reflections which forced itself on his mind, and one, too, 
which subsequent events came, not to relieve, but rather to 
imbitter and aggravate — he saw how his fall carried in his 
bosom the fall of humanity; and the nature, which in him had 
become stricken with pollution and death, went down thus 
degenerate and corrupt to all his posterity. It was plain, 
therefore, that the original constitution of things was based on 
a principle of headship^ in virtue of which the condition of the 
entire race was made dependent on that of its common parent. 
And the thought was not far to seek, that the same constitution 
might somehow have place in connection with the work of reco- 
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Tery. Indeed, it seems impossible to understand how, except- 
ing through such a principle, any distinct hope could be cher- 
ished of the attainment of salvation. By the one act of Adam's 
disobedience, he and his posterity together were banished from 
the region of pure and blessed life, and made subject to the law 
of sin and death. Whence, in such a case, could deliverance 
come? How could it so much as be conceived possible, to 
re-open the way of life, and place the restored inheritance of 
good on a secure and satisfactory footing, except through some 
second head of humanity supernaturally qualified for the under- 
taking? A fallen head could give birth only to a fallen off- 
spring — so the righteousness of Heaven had decreed; and the 
Erospect of rising again to the possession of immortal life and 
lessing, seemed, by its very announcement, to call for the 
institution of another head, unfallen and yet human, through 
whom the prospect might be realized. Thus only could the 
Divine government retain its uniformity of principle in the 
altered circumstances that had occurred ; and thus only might 
it seem possible to have the end it proposed accomplished. 

We do not suppose that the consideration of this principle of 
headship, as exhibited in the case of Adam and his posterity, 
could, of itself, have enabled those, who lived immediately sub- 
sequent to the fall, to obtain very clear or definite views in 
regard to the mode of its application in the working out of 
redemption. We merely suppose, that, in the circumstances of 
the case, there was enough to suggest to intelligent and discern- 
ing minds that it should in some way have a place. But the 
full understanding of the principle, and of the close harmony it 
establishes between the fall and redemption, as to the descend- 
ing curse of the one, and the distributive grace and glory of 
the other, can be perceived only by i*«, whose privilege it is to 
look from the end of the world to its beginnings, and to trace 
.the first dawn of the Gospel to the effulgence of its meridian 
glory. Even the Jewish Rabbins, who were far from occupy- 
ing the vantage-ground we have reached, could yet discern 
some common ground between the heritage of evil derived 
from Adam, and the good to be effected by Messiah. "The 
secret of Adam," one of them remarks, "is the secret of 
the Messiah;" and another, "As the first man was the one 
that sinned, so shall the Messiah be the one to do sin away."* 
. They recognized in Adam and Christ the two heads of human- 
ity, with whom all mankind must be associated for evil or for 
good. On surer grounds, however, than lay within the ken of 
their apprehension, we know that Adam was in this respect 

' See Tholuck Comm. on Bom. y. 12. 
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"the type of Him that was to come." (Rom. v. 14.) But in 
this respect alone ; for in all other points we have to think of 
differences, not of resemblances. The principle that belongs 
to them in common, stands simply in the relation they alike 
hold, the one to a fallen, the other to a restored offspring. 
The natural seed of Adam are dealt with as one with himself, 
first in transgression, and then in death the wages of transgres- 
sion. And m like manner, the spiritual seed of Christ are 
dealt with as one with Him, first in the consummate righteous- 
ness He brought in, and then in the eternal life, which is its 
appointed recompense of blessing. "As in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive" — all, namely, who stand con- 
nected with Christ in the economy of grace, as they do with 
Adam in the economy of nature. How could this be, but by 
the sin of Adam being regarded as the sin of humanity, and 
the righteousness of Christ as the property of those who by 
faith rest upon His name ! Hence, in the fifth chapter of the 
epistle to the Romans, along with the facts which in the two 
cases attest the doctrine of headship, find the parallel extended, 
so as to include also the respective grounds out of which they 
spring: "As by the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one, the 
free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. For, as 
by one man's disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one, shall many be made righteous." 

These statements of the apostle are no more than an expla- 
nation of the facts of the case by connecting them with the 
moral government of God ; and it is not in the power of human 
reason to give, either a satisfactory view of his meaning, or a 
rational account ,of the facts themselves, on any other ground 
than this principle of headship. It has also many analogies in 
the constitution of nature, and the history of providence to sup- 
port it. And though, like every other peculiar doctrine of the 
Gospel, it will always prove a stone of stumbling to the natural 
man, it will never fail to impart peace and comfort to the child 
of faith. Some degree of this he will derive from it, even by 
contemplating it in its darkest side — by looking to the inherit- 
ance of evil which it has been the occasion of transmitting from 
Adam to the whole human race. For, humbling as is the light 
in which it presents the natural condition of man, it still serves 
to keep the soul possessed of just and elevated views of the 

froodness of God. That all are naturally smitten with the 
eprosy of a sore disease, is matter of painful experience, and 
cannot be denied without setting aside the plainest lessons of 
history. But how much deeper must have been the pain which 
the thought of this awakened, and how unspeakably more preg- 
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nant should it have appeared with fear and anxiety for the 
fatnre, if the evil could have heen traced to the operation of 
God^ and had existed as an original and inherent element in 
the state and constitution of man? It was a great relief to the 
wretched hosom of the prodigal, and was all, indeed, that re- 
mained to keep him from the blackness of despair, to know that 
it was not his father who sent him forth into the condition of a 
swine-herd, fain to feed himself with the husks with which they 
were fed ; a cheering thought to reflect that these husks and 
that wretchedness were not emblems of his father. And can it 
be less comforting for the thoughtful mind, when awakening to 
the sad heritage of sin and death, under which humanity lies 
burdened, to know, that this ascends no higher than the first 
parent of the human family, and that, as originally settled by 
Gt>d, the condition of mankind was in all respects "very 
good?*' The evil is thus seen to have been not essential, but 
incidental; a root of man's planting, not of God's; an intrusion 
into. Heaven's workmanship, which Heaven may again drive 
out. 

But a much stronger consolation is yielded by the considera- 
tion of this principle of headship, when it is viewed in connec- 
tion with the second Adam; since it then assumes the happier 
aspect of the ground-floor of redemption — ^the actual, and, as 
far as we can perceive, the only possible foundation, on which a 
plan of complete recovery could have been reared. Excepting 
m connection with this principle, we cannot imagine how a re- 
medial scheme could have been devised, that should have been 
in any measure adequate to the necessities of the case. Taken 
individually and apart, no man could have redeemed either his 
own soul, or the soul of a brother ; he could not in a single oase 
have recovered the lost good, far less have kept it in perpetuity 
if it had been recovered: and either Divine justice must have 
foregone its claims, or each transgressor must have sunk under 
the weight of his own guilt and helplessness. But by means of 
the principle, which admits of an entire offspring having the 
root of its condition and the ground of its destiny in a common 
head, a door stood open in the Divine administration for a plan 
of recovery co-extensive (it might be) with the work of ruin. 
And unless we could have assured ourselves of an absolute and 
continued freedom from sin ^which even angelic natures could 
not do,) we may well reconcile ourselves to such a principle in 
the Divine government, as for one man's transgression has 
made us partakers of di. fallen condition, since in that very prin- 
ciple we perceive the one channel through which access could 
be found for those who have fallen, to the peace and safety of a 
re$tared condition. 

VOL. I. 23 
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He must know nothing bright of sin or salTmtxm, irho is in- 
capable of finding comfort in this Tiew of the subject. And yet 
there is a ground of comfort higher still, arising fixHn the pros- 
pect it secures for belieyers of a condition better and safer than 
what was onginally possessed by man before the £dL For, the 
second Adam, who, as the new head of humanity, gives the tone 
and character to all that belongs to the kingdom of God, is 
incomparably greater than the first, and has received for Him- 
self and His redeemed an inheritance corresponding to His 
personal worth and dignity. So that if the principle of which 
we speak, appears in the first instance like a depressing load 
weighing humanity down to the very brink of perdition, it be- 
comes at len^h a divine lever to raise it to a height far beyond 
what it origmallv occupied, or could otherwise have had any 

Erospect of reaching. As the apostle graphically describes in 
is first epistle to the Corinthians, ^^ The first man is of the 
earth, earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven. As is 
the earthy, such are they also that are earthy: and as is the 
heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. And as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly." Elevating thought! destined to be 
conformed to the image of the Son of God, and therefore to 
share with Him in the life, the blessedness, and the glory, 
which He inherits in the kingdom of the Father ! Coupling, 
then, the end of the Divine plan with the beginning, and enter- 
ing with childlike simplicity into its arrangements, we find, that 
the principle of headship on which the whole hinges for evil and 
for good, is really fraught with the richest beneficence, and 
should call forth our admiration of the manifold wisdom and 
goodness of God. For, through this an avenue has been laid 
open for us into the realms above, and our natures have become 
linked in fellowship of good with what is best and highest in the 
universe. 

It thus appears, that there were four fundamental principles 
or ideas, which the historical transactions connected with the 
fall served strikingly to exhibit, and which must have been in- 
corporated as primary elements with the religion then intro- 
duced. 1, The doctrine of human guilt and depravity; 2, Of 
the righteousness of God's character and government; 3, Of 

5 race in God as necessary to open, and actually opening the 
oor of hope for the fallen ; 4, And, finally, of a principle of 
headship, by which the ofispring of a common parent were asso- 
ciated in a common ruin, and by which again, under a new and 
better constitution, the heirs of blessing might be associated in 
a common restoration. In these elementary principles, how- 
ever, we have rather the basis of the patriarchal religion, than 
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the religion itself. For this, we must look to the symbols and 
institutions of worship. And, as far as appears from the re- 
cords of that early time, the materials out of which these had 
at first to be fashioned were : The position assigned to man in 
respect to the tree of life, the placing before him of the 
cherubim and the flaming sword at the East of Eden, the cover- 
ing of his guilt by the sacrifice of animal life, and his still 
subsisting relation to the day of rest originally hallowed and 
blessed by God. To these we now proceed, in succession, to 
direct our inquiries. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE TBll OF LIFB. 



The first mention made of the tree of life has respect to its 
place and use, as part of the original constitution of things, in 
which all presented the aspect of relative perfection and com- 
pleteness. "Out of the ground," it is said, "made the Lord 
Uod to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good 
for food ; the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil." The special 
notice taken of these two trees plainly indicates their singular 
and pre-eminent importance in the economy of the primeval 
world; but in difierent respects. The design of the tree of 
knowledge was entirely moral ; it was set there as the test and 
instrument of probation; and its disuse, if we may so speak, 
was its only allowable use. The tree of life, however, had its 
natural use, like the other trees of the garden ; and both from 
its name, and from its position in the centre of the garden, we 
may infer that the efiect of its fruit upon the human frame was 
designed to be altogether peculiar. But this comes out more 
distinctly in the next notice we have of it — ^when, from being 
simply an ordinance of nature, it passed into a symbol of grace. 
"And the Lord God said. Behold the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil ; and now lest he put forth his hand, 
and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever; 
therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, 
to till the ground, from whence he was taken. So he drove out 
the man ; and he placed at the east of the garden of Eden the 
cherubim, and a flaming sword; which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life." 
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These words seem plainly to indicate that the tree of life 
was originally intended for the food of man ; that the fruit it 
yielded was the divinely appointed medium of maintaining in 
him the power of an endless life ; and that now, since he had 
sinned against God, and had lost all right to the possession of 
such a power, he was debarred from access to the natural 
means of sustaining it, by being himself rigorously excluded 
from the garden of Eden. What might be the peculiar proper- 
ties of that tree — whether in its own nature it differed essen- 
tially from the other trees of the garden, or differed only by a 
kind of sacramental eflScacy attached to it — we are left without 
any specific information. But in its relation to man's frame, 
there apparently was this difference between it and the other 
trees, that while they might contribute to his daily support, it 
alone could preserve in undecaying vigour a being to be sup- 
ported. In accordance with its position in the centre of the 
farden, it possessed the singular virtue of ministering to 
uman life in the fountain-head — of upholding that life in its 
root and principle, while the other trees could only furnish 
what was needed for the exercise of its existing functions. 
They might have kept nature alive for a time, as the fruits of 
the earth do still ; but to it belonged the property of fortifying 
the vital powers of nature against the injuries of disease and 
the dissolution of death. 

This was undoubtedly well known to Adam, as it was an 
essential part of the constitution of things around him. And 
if he had remained steadfast in his allegiance to God, ever 
restraining his desire from the tree of knowledge, and par- 
taking only of the tree of life, he would have continued to 
possess life, in incorrupt purity and blessedness, as he received 
it from the hand of God. fiut choosing the perilous course 
of transgression, he forfeited his inheritance of life, and be- 
came subject to the threatened penalty of death. The tree of 
life, however, did not lose its life-sustaining virtue, because 
the condition, on which man's right to partake of it, had been 
violated. It remained what God originally made it. And 
though effectual precautions must now be taken to guard its 
sacred treasure from the touch of polluted hands, yet there it 
stood in the centre of the garden still, the object of fond as- 
pirations as well as hallowed recollections — though enshrined 
in a sacredness which rendered it for the present inaccessible 
to fallen man. Why should its place have been so carefully 
preserved? and the symbols of worship, the emblems of fear 
and hope, planted in the very way that led to it? if not to 
intimate, that the privilege of partaking of its immortal fruit 
was only for a season withheld, not finally withdrawn — ^wait- 
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ing till a righteousness should be brought in, which might 
again open the way to its blessed provisions. For, as the 
loss of righteousness had shut up the way, it was manifest the 
re-possession of righteousness alone could re-open it. And 
hence it became, as we shall see, one of the leading objects of 
God's administration, to disclose the necessity, and unfold the 
nature and conditions of such a work of righteousness, as might 
be adequate to so important an end. The relation man now 
occupied to the tree of life could of itself furnish no informa- 
tion on this point. It could only indicate, that the inherit- 
ance of immortal life was still reserved for him, on the suppo- 
sition of a true and proper righteousness being attained. So 
that in this primary symbolical ordinance, the hope which had 
been awakened in his bosom by the first promise, assumed the 
pleasing aspect of a return to the enjoyment of that immortal 
life, from which, on account of sin, he was appointed to suffer 
a temporary exclusion. 

But, coupled as this hope was with the present existence of 
a fallen condition, and the certainty of a speedy return for the 
body to the dust of death, it of necessity carried along with it 
the expectation of a future state of being, Hnd of a resurrec- 
tion from the dead. The prospect of a deliverance from evil, 
and of a restored immortality of life and blessing, was not to be 
immediately realized. The now forbidden tree of life was to 
continue unapproachable, so long as men bore about with them 
the body of sin and death. They could find the way of life 
only through the charnel-house of the grave. And it had been 
a mocking of their best feelings and aspirations, to have held 
out to them the promise of a victory over the tempter, or to have 
embodied that promise in a new direction of their hopes toward 
the tree of life, if there had not been couched under it the 
assured prospect of a life after death, and out of it. In truth, 
religious faith and hope could not have taken form and being 
in the bosom of fallen men, excepting on the ground of such an 
anticipated futurity. Nor were there long wanting events in 
the history of Divine providence which would naturally tend to 
strengthen, in thoughtful and considerate minds, this hopeful 
anticipation of a future existence. The untimely death of 
Abel and the translation of Enoch in the mid-time of his days, 
must especially have wrought in this direction ; since, viewed in 
connection with the whole circumstances of the time, they could 
scarcely fail to produce the impression, that not only was the 
real inheritance of blessing to be looked for in a scene of exist- 
ence beyond the present, but that the clearest title to this mi^ht 
be conjoined with a comparatively brief and contracted portion 
of good on earth. Such facts, read in the light of the promise, 
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that the destroyer was yet to be destroyed, and a pathway 
opened to the lost for partaking anew of the food of immor- 
tality, could lead to but one conclusion — that the good to be 
inherited by the heirs of promise necessarily involved a state of 
life and blessing after this. We find the later Jews — notwith- 
standing their false views respecting the Messiah — vindicating 
in their comments some knowledge of the truth thus signified 
to the first race of worshippers by their relation to the tree of 
life. For, of the seven things which they imagined the Messiah 
should show to Israel, two were the garden of Eden and the 
tree of life ; and again, " There are also that say of the tree of 
life, that it was not created in vain, but the men of the resurrec- 
tion shall eat thereof, and live for ever."* These were but the 
glimmerings of light obtained by men, who had to grope their 
way amid judicial blindness and the misguided influence of 
hereditary delusions. Adam and his immediate oflFspring were 
in happier circumstances for the discernment of the truth now 
under consideration. And unless the promise of recovery 
rem9.ined absolutely a dead letter to them, and nothing was 
learned from their symbolical and expectant relationship to the 
tree of life (a thing scarcely possible in the circumstances^ there 
must have been cherished in their minds the conviction oi a life 
after death, and the hope of a deliverance from its corruption. 
Religion at the very first rooted itself in the belief of immor- 
tality. 

So much for what the things connected with the tree of life 
imported to those whom they more immediately respected. Let 
us glance for a little to the fuller insight afforded into them for 
such as possess the later revelations of Scripture. "To-day," 
said Jesus on the cross to the penitent malefactor, "to-day shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise'* — showing how confidently He 
regarded death as the way to victory, and how completely He 
was going to bruise the head of the tempter, since He was now 
to make good for Himself and His people a return to the region 
of bliss, which that tempter had been the occasion of alienatmg. 
" To him that overcometh,** says the same Jesus, after having 
entered on His glory, "will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
that is in the midst of the paradise of God.** And again, 
" Blessed are they that do His commandments, that they may 
have right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city.** (Rev. ii. 7, xxii. 14.) The least we can 
gather from such declarations is, that everything which was lost 
in Adam, shall be again recovered in Christ for the heirs of His 
salvation. The far distant ends of revelation are seen em- 

> B. Elias ben Mosis, and B. Menahem, in Ainsworth on Gen. iii. 
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bracing each other ; and the last look we obtain into the work- 
manship of God corresponds with the first, as face answers to 
face. In both alike there is seen a paradise of delight, with 
the river of life flowing through it, and the tree of life in the 
midst, bearing its immortal fruit. The same God of love and 
beneficence who was the beginning, proves Himself to be also 
the ending. It is the intermediate portion alone which seems 
lees properly to hold of Him — being in so many respects marred 
with evil, and chequered with adversity to the members of His 
family. There^ indeed, we see much that is unlike God — His 
once beautiful workmanship defaced — the comely order of His 

Sovernment disturbed — the world He had destined for "the 
ouse of the glory of His kingdom** rendered the theatre of a 
fierce and incessant warfare between the elements of good and 
evil, in which the better part is too often put to the worse — and 
humanity, which He had made to be an image of Himself, 
smitten in all its members with the wound of a sore disease, 
beset when living with numberless calamities, and becoming, 
when dead, the prey of its most vile and loathsome adversaries. 
How cheering to know that this ungodlike state of disorder and 
confusion is not to be perpetual — that it occupies but the mid- 
region of time — and is destined to be supplanted in the final 
iJBBues of providence by the restitution of all things to their 
original harmony and blessedness of life! The tempter has 
prevailed long, but, God be thanked, he is not to prevail for 
ever. There is yet to come forth from the world, which he has 
filled with his works of evil, new heavens and a new earth, 
where righteousness shall dwell — another paradise with its tree 
of life— and a ransomed people created anew after the image of 
God, and fitted for the high destiny of manifesting His glory 
before the universe. How blessed to be indeed the heirs of 
such a destiny ! 

But great as this is, it is not the whole. The antitype is 
always higher than the type; and the work of grace transcends 
in excellence and glory the work of nature. When, therefore, 
we are told of a new creation, with its tree of life, and its para- 
disiacal delights yet to be enjoyed by the people of God, much 
more is actually promised than the simple recovery of what was 
lost by sin. There will be a sphere and condition of being 
similar in kind, but, in the nature of the things belonging to it, 
immensely higher and better than what was originally set up 
by the hand of God. All things proceeding from Him are 
beautiful in their place and season. And it is true of the para- 
dise which has been lost, that its means of life and enjoyment 
were in every respect wisely adapted to the frames of those who 
were made for occupying it. But of these it is written, that 
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they were "of the earth, earthy" — only relatively, not abso- 
lutely good — in themselves lumpish and infirm tenements of 
clay, and as such necessarily imperfect in their tastes, their 
faculties of action and enjoyment, as compared with what is 
found in the higher regions of existence. 

But, undoubtedly, the same adaptation that existed in the 
old creation between the nature of the region and the frames of 
its inhabitants shall exist also in the new. And as the occu- 
pants here shall be the second Adam and his seed — the Lord 
from heaven, in whom humanity has been raised to peerless 
majesty and splendour — there must also be a corresponding 
rise in the nature of the things to be occupied. A higher sphere 
of action and enjoyment shall be brought in, because there is a 
higher style of being to possess it. There shall not be the lay- 
ing anew of earth*s old foundations, but rather the raising of 
these aloft to a nobler elevation — not nature revived merely, 
but nature glorified — ^humanity, no longer as it was in the 
earthy and natural man, but as it is and ever shall be in the 
spiritual and heavenly, and that placed in a theatre of life and 
blessing every way suitable to its exalted condition. 

Such being the case, it will readily be understood, that the 
promise, symbolically exhibited in the Old, and distinctly ex- 
pressed in New Testament Scripture, of a return to paradise 
and its tree of life, is not to be taken literally. The dim 
shadow only, not the very image of the good to be possessed, is 
presented under this imperfect form. And we are no more to 
think of an actual tree, such as that which originally stood in 
the centre of Eden, than of actual manna, or of a material 
crown, which are, in like manner, promised to the faithful. 
These, and many similar expressions employed respecting the 
world to come, are but a figurative employment of the best in 
the past or present state of things, to aid the mind in con- 
ceiving of the future ; as thus alone can it attain to any distinct 
conception of them whatever. Yet, while all are figurative, 
they have still a definite and intelligible meaning. And when 
the assurance is given to sincere believers, not only of a para- 
dise for their abode, but also of a tree of life for their partici- 
pation, they are thereby certified of all that may be needed for 
the perpetual refreshment and support of their glorified natures. 
These shall certainly require no such carnal sustenance as was 
provided for Adam in Eden; they shall be cast in another 
mould. But, as they shall still be material frameworks, they 
must have a certain dependence on the material elements around 
them for the possession of a healthful and blessed existence. 
The internal and the external, the personal and the relative, 
shall be in harmonious and fitting adjustment to each other. 
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All hunger shall he satisfied, and all thirst for ever quenched. 
The inhabitant shall never say, "I am sick.** And like the 
liver itself, which flows in perennial fulness from the throne of 
Gh>d, the well-spring of life in the redeemed shall never know 
interruption or decay. Blessed, then, truly are those who do 
the commandments of God, that they may have right to the 
tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into the city. 
What can a doomed and fleeting World afford in comparison of 
such a prospect ! 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CHERUBIM (AND THE FLAMIRO SWORD.) 

The truths symbolized by man*8 new relation to the tree of life 
have still to be viewed in connection with the means appointed 
by God to fence the way of approach to it, and the creaturely 
forms that were now planted on its borders. "And the Lord 
God,** it is said, "placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
cherubim, and a flaming sword, which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life.** We can easily imagine that 
the sword, with its flaming brightness and revolving movements, 
might be suspended there simply as the emblem of God*8 
avenging justice, and as the instrument of man*s exclusion from 
the region of life. In that one service the end of its appoint- 
ment might be fulfilled, and its symbolical meaning exhausted. 
Such, indeed, appears to have been the case. But the che- 
rubim, which also had a place assigned them toward the east of 
the garden, must have had some further use, as the sword alone 
would have been sufiicient to prevent access to the forbidden 
]:iBgion. The cherubim must have been added for the purpose 
of rendering more complete the instruction intended to be con- 
veyed to man by means of the symbolical apparatus here pre- 
sented to his contemplation. And as these cherubic figures 
hold an important place also in subsequent revelations, we shall 
here enter into a somewhat minute and careful investigation of 
the subject. The view we mean to exhibit cannot be said to 
differ radically from that presented in our first edition ; but it 
will certainly differ considerably in the mode of investigation 
pursued, and in some also of the results obtained. We leaned 
formerly too much upon the representations of Bahr, which we 
now perceive to be in themselves, as well as in the purpose to 
VOL. I. 24 
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which they are applied, of a more fanciful and objectionable 
nature than they at one time appeared. 

There is nothing to be expected here from etymological re- 
searches. Many derivations and meanings have been ascribed 
to the term cherub; but nothing certain has been established 
regarding it ; and it may now be confidently assigned to that 
class of words, whose original import is involved in hopeless 
obscurity.* In the passage df Genesis above cited, where the 
word first occurs, not only is no clue given in regard to the 
meaning of the name, but there is not even any description pre- 
sented of the objects it denoted; they are spoken of as definite 
forms or existences, of which the name alone afibrded suflScient 
indication. This will appear more clearly if we adhere to the 
exact rendering: "And He placed (or, made to dwell) at the 
east of the garden of Eden the cherubim'' — not certain unknown 
figures or imaginary existences, but the specific forms of being, 
familiarly designated by that name. 

In other parts of Scripture, however, the defect is in great 
measure supplied; and by comparing the difierent statements 
there contained with each other, and putting the whole together, 
we may at least approximate, if not absolutely arrive at, a full 
and satisfactory knowledge of the symbol. 

But in ascertaining the sense of Scripture on the subject, 
there are two considerations which ought to be borne in mind, 
as a necessary check on extreme or fanciful deductions. The 
first is, that in this, as well as in other religious symbols (those, 
for example, connected with food and sacrince,) there may have 
been, and most probably was, a progression in the use made of 
it from time to time. In that case, the representations em- 
ployed at one period must have been so constructed as to convey 
a fuller meaning than those employed at another. Whatever 
aspects of Divine truth, therefore, may be discovered in the 
later passages which treat of the cherubim, they should not, 
as a matter of course, be ascribed in all their entireness to the 
earlier. Respect must always be had to the relative difierences 
of place and time. Another consideration is, that whatever 

* Hoffman has lately revived the notion, that ^?)*i5 (cherub,) is simply ^tj^-i 

(chariot), with a not nnusual transposition of letters; and conceives the name 
to have been given to the chembim on account of their being employed as the 
ehariot or throne of Jehovah (Weissagung und Erfullung, i. p. 80.) Delitisch, 
too, is not disinclined to this derivation and meaning, though he would rather 
derive the term from ^^^^ (^ ^^7 ^^^^ ^0* ^^^ understands it of the cherubim 

as laying hold of and bearing away the throne of Jehovah (Die Geneds 
Ausgelegt, p. 46.^ Thenius in his Comm. on Kings also adopts this derivation, 
but applies it aifferently. Both derivations, and the ideas respecting the 
oherubim they are intended to support, are quite conjectural. 
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room there may be for diversity in the way now specified, we 
must not allow any representation that may be given in one 
place — a specific representation — to impose a generic meaning 
on the symbol, which is not borne out, but possibly contradicted 
by representations in others. Progressive differences can only 
affect what is circumstantial, not what is essential to the sub- 
ject; and all that is properly fundamental in the cherubic 
imagery, must be found in accordance, not with a partial, but 
with the complete testimony of Scripture respecting it. 

With these guiding principles in our eye, we proceed to 
exhibit what may be collected from the different notices of 
Scripture on the subject — ranging our remarks under the fol- 
lowing natural divisions : the descriptions given of the cherubim 
as to form and appearance, the designations applied to them, 
4he positions assigned them, and the kinds of agency with which 
they are associated. 

1. In regard to the first of these points — the descriptions 
gtren of the cherubim as to form and appearance — there is 
nothing very definite in the earlier Scriptures, nor are the 
accounts in the later perfectly uniform. Even in the detailed 
narrative of Exodus respecting the furniture of the tabernacle, 
it b still taken for granted, that the forms of the cherubim 
were familiarly known; and we are told nothing concerning 
Iheir structure, besides it being incidentally stated, that they 
had faces and wings, (Ex. xxv., xxxvii.) It would seem, how- 
ever, that while certain elements were always understood to 
enter into the composition of the cherub, the form given to it 
was not absolutely fixed, but admitted of certain variations. 
The cherubim seen by Ezekiel beneath the throne of God, are 
represented as having each four faces and four wings (ch. i. 6,) 
while in the description subsequently given by him of the che- 
rubic representations on the walls of his visionary temple 
Ich, xli. 18, 19,) mention is made of only two faces appearing 
in each. In Revelation, again (ch. iv. 7, 8,) while four compo- 
aite forms, as in Ezekiel, are adnered to throughout, the creil- 
tores are represented as not having each four faces, but having 
each a face after one of the four types ; and the number of 
wings belonging to each is also different — not four but six.* In 
the Apocalyptic vision the creatures themselves appear full of 
eyes, before and behind, as they do also in Ezek. x. 12, where 
"their whole flesh, and their backs, and their hands, and their 

' Vitrioga jastly remarks as to the difference between St John's represen- 
tation and Ezekiers respecting the faces, that **it is not of essential moment; 
fn the beasts most intimately connected together form, as it were, one beast- 
existence, and it is a matter of indifference whether aU the properties are 
ffepresented as belonging to each of the four, or singly to each.'' 
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wings," are said to have been full of eyes; but in EzekieFs 
first vision, the eyes were confined only to the wheels connected 
with the cherubim (ch. i. 18.) It is impossible, therefore, with- 
out doing violence to the accounts given in the several delinea- 
tions, to avoid the conviction that a certain latitude was allowed 
in regard to the particular forms: and that, as exhibited in 
vision at least, they were not altogether uniform in appearance. 
They were uniform, however, in two leading respects, which 
may hence be regarded as the more important elements in the 
cherubic form. They had, first, the predominating appearance 
of a man — a man's body and gesture — as is evident, first, from 
their erect posture; then from Ezek. i. 5, "they had the ap- 

Searance of a man;" and also, from the peculiar expression in 
Lev. iv. 7, where it is said of the third, "that it had a face as 
a man** — which is best understood to mean, that while the other 
creatures were unlike man in the face, though like in the body, 
this was like in the face as well. The same inference is still 
further deducible from the part taken by the cherubim in the 
Apocalypse, along with the elders and the redeemed generally, 
in celebrating the praise of God. The other point of agree- 
ment is, that in all the descriptions actually given, the cherubim 
have a composite appearance — with the form of a man, indeed, 
predominating, but with other animal forms combined — those, 
namely, of the lion, the ox, and the eagle. 

Now, there can be no doubt that these three creatures, along 
with man, make up together, according to the estimation of a 
remote antiquity, the most perfect forms of animal existence. 
They belong to those departments of the visible creation which 
constitute the first in rank and importance of its three king- 
doms — the kingdom of organic life. And in that kingdom 
they belong to the highest class — to that which possesses warm 
blood and physical life in its fullest development. Nay, in 
that highest class they are again the highest; for the ox in 
ancient times was placed above the horse, on account of his 
fitness for useful and patient labour in the operations of hus- 
bandry. And hence the old Jewish proverb — "Four are the 
highest in the world — ^the lion among wild beasts, the ox 
among tame cattle, the eagle among birds, man among all 
(creatures;) but God is supreme over all.** The meaning is, 
that in these four kinds are exhibited the highest forms of crea- 
ture-life on earth, but that God is still infinitely exalted above 
these ; since all creature-life springs out of His fulness, and is 
dependent on His hand. So that a creature compounded of all 
these — ^bearing in its general shape and structure the linea- 
ments of a man, but associating with the human the appear- 
ance and properties also of the three next highest orders of 
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«iimal existence — ^mieht seem a kind of concrete manifestation 
^ created life on earth — a sort of personified creaturehood. 

But the thought naturally occurs, why thus strangely amal- 
gamated and combined? If the object had been simply to 
ttSbrd a representation of creaturely existence in general by 
means of its higher forms, we would naturally have expected 
them to stand apart as they actually appear in nature. But 
iiiBtead of this they are thrown into one representation ; and so, 
indeed, that however the representation may vary, still the 
inferior forms of animal life constantly appear as grafted upon, 
snd clustering around, the organism of man. There is thus a 
striking unity in the diversity — a human ground and body, so 
to speak — in the grouped figures of the representation, which 
oould not fail to attract the notice of a contemplative mind, and 
most have been designed to form an essential element in the 
symbolical instruction. It is an ideal combination; no such 
composite creature as the cherub exists in the actual world; 
mnd we can think of no reason why the singular combination it 
presents of animal forms, should have been set upon that of 
man as the trunk and centre of the whole, unless it were to 
exhibit the higher elements of humanity in some kind of 
.organic connection with certain distinctive properties of the 
inferior creation. The nature of man is incomparably the 
highest upon earth, and towers loftily above all the rest by 
powers peculiar to itself. And yet we can easily conceive how 
this very nature of man might be greatly raised and ennobled 
by having superadded to its own inherent qualities, those of 
which the other animal forms now before us stand as the appro- 
priate types. 

Thus, the lion among ancient nations generally, and in par- 
ticular among the Hebrews, was the representative of king-like 
majesty and peerless strength. All the beasts of the field stand 
in awe of him, none being able to cope with him in might ; and 
his roar strikes terror wherever it is heard. Hence the lion is 
naturally regarded as the king of the forest, where might is the 
sole ground of authority and rule. And hence, also, lions were 
placed both at the right and left of Solomon's throne, as sym- 
bols of royal majesty and supreme power. As the lion among 
quadrupeds, so the eagle is king among birds, and stands pre- 
eminent in the two properties that more peculiarly distinguish 
the winged creation — those of vision and flight. The term 
eagle-eyed has been quite proverbial in every age. The eagle 
perceives his prey from the loftiest elevation, where he himself 
appears scarcely discernible; and it has even been believed, 
that he can descry the smallest fish in the sea, and look with 
undazzled gaze upon the sun. His power of wing, however, is 
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Btill more remarkable : no bird can fly either so high or so far. 
Moving with king-like freedom and velocity through the loftiest 
regions and the most extended space, we naturally think of him 
as the fittest image of something like angelic nimbleness of 
action. It is this more especially, or, we should rather say, 
this exclusively, which is symbolically associated with the eagle 
in Scripture. No reference is made there to the eagle's strength 
of vision, but very frequent allusion to his extraordinary power 
of flight. (Deut. xxviii. 49; Job ix. 26; Prov. xxiii. 5; Hab. 
i. 8, etc.) And hence, too, in Rev. iv. 7, the epithet flying is 
attached to the eagle, to indicate that this is the quality to be 
made account of. Finally, the ox was among the ancients the 
common image of patient labour and productive energy. It 
naturally came to bear this signification from its early use in 
the operations of husbandry — in ploughing and harrowing the 
ground, then bearing home the sheaves, and at last treading out 
the corn. On this account the bovine form was so frequently 
chosen, especially in agricultural countries like Egypt, as the 
most appropriate symbol of Deity, in its inexhaustible product- 
iveness. And if associated with man, the idea would instinct- 
ively suggest itself of patient labour and productive energy in 
working. 

Such, then, not by any conjectural hypothesis or strained 
interpretations, but by the simplest reading of the descriptions 
given in the Bible, appear to have been the generic form and 
idea of the cherubim. It is absolutely necessary that we 
should apply the light furnished by those passages, in which 
they are described, to those also in which they are not, and 
that what are expressly named and described as the cherubim, 
when seen in prophetic vision, must be regarded as substanti- 
ally agreeing with those which had a visible appearance, and a 
local habitation on earth — ^for, otherwise, the subiect would be 
involved by Scripture itself in inextricable confusion. Assum- 
ing these points, we are warranted to think of the cherubim, 
wherever they are mentioned, as presenting in their composite 
structure, and having, as the very basis of that structure, the 
form of man — the only being on earth that is possessed of a 
rational and moral nature ; yet combining, along with this, and 
organically uniting to it, the animal representatives of majesty 
and strength, winged velocity, jfatient and productive labour. 
Why united and combined thus, the mere descriptions of the 
cherubic appearances give no intimation; we must search for 
information concerning it in the other points that remain to 
be considered. So far, we have been simply putting together 
the difierent feaures of the descriptions, ana viewing the che- 
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ndnc figures in their individnal characteristics and relative bear- 
iiig.» 

2. We named, as oar second point of inqmrr, the designa- 
tkma applied to the chembim in Scripture. The term cherubim 
itwlf being the more common and specific of these, would 
naturallT c»ll for consideration fiiret — if any certain key could 
be found to its correct import. But this we hare already 
anigned to the class of things over which a hopeless obscurity 
may be said to hang. There is another designation, howerer, 
originally applied to them by Ezekiel, and the sole designation 
ghren to them in the Apocalypse, from which some additional 
Bght may be derived. This expression is in the original nTi, 
animantia, living ones, or living creatures. The Septuagint 
ves the quite synonymous term ^d>a; and this, acain, is the 
word uniformly employed by St. John, when speaking of the 
cherubim. It has been unhappily rendered by our translators 
heagts in the Revelation; thus incongruously associating with 
the immediate presence and throne of God mere bestial exist- 
ences, and identifying in name the most exalted creaturely 
forms of being in the heavenly places, with the grovelling 
symbolical head of the antichristian and ungodly powers of the 
world. This is what bears, in the Apocalypse, the distinctive 
name of the beast i&r^piov;) and the name should never have 
been applied to the ideal existences, which derive their distinc- 
tive appellation from the fulness of life belonging to them — the 
living ones. The frequency with which this name is used of 
the cherubim is remarkable. In Ezekiel and the Apocalypse 
together it occurs nearly thirty times; and may consequently 
be regarded as peculiarly expressive of the symbolical charac- 

I Hengstenberg, in his remarks on Key. iy. 7, regarding the chembim as 
rimple rf presentations of the animal creation on earth, objects to any symbo- 
lioal meaning being attached to the separate animal forms, on the special 
ground, that in that passage of Reyelation it is the ctUf^ not the ox, which is 
mentioned in the description — as it is also found once in the description of 
SwkieU ch. i. 7. He thinks this cannot be accidental, but must have been 
dfltigned to preyent our attributing to it the symbolical meaning of productiye- 
ness, or such like; as no one would think of associating that idea with a calf. 
We are surprised at so weak an objection from such a quarter. There can be 
BO doubt — and it is not only admitted but contended for by Hengstenberg 
himaelf in his Beitrage i., p. 161, sq. — that in connnection with that symbolical 
meaning the ox- worship of Egypt was erected, and from Egypt was introduced 
•mong the Israelites at Sinai, and again by Jeroboam at a later period. Yet 
in Scripture it is always spoken of, not as ox, or bull, or cow, but as calf- 
wonhip. This conclusiyely shows that, symbolically yiewed, no distinction 
was made between ox and calf. And in the description of such figures as the 
ebembim, calf might yery naturally be substituted for ox, simply on account 
ef the smaller and more delicate outline which the form would present It is 

KMible the same appearance may partly haye contributed to the idols at 
thel and Dan being designated calyes rather than oxen. 
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ter of the cherubim. It presents them to our view as exhibit* 
ing the property of life in its highest state of power and 
activity; therefore, as creatures altogether instinct with life. 
And the idea thus conveyed by the name is further substanti- 
ated by one or two traits associated with them in Ezekiel and 
the Apocalypse. Such, especially, is the very singular multi- 
plicity of eyes attached to them, appearing first in the mystic 
wheels that regulated their movements, and afterwards in the 
cherubic forms themselves. For, the eye is the symbol of 
intelligent life — the living spirit's most peculiar organ and 
index. And to represent the cherubim as so strangely replen- 
ished with eyes, could only be intended to make them known to 
us as wholly inspirited. Accordingly, in the first vision of 
Ezekiel, in which the eyes belonged immediately to the wheels, 
^Hhe spirit of the living creatures'* is said to have been in the 
wheels (ch. i. 20) — where the eye was, there also was the 
intelligent, thinking, directive spirit of life. Another, and 
quite similar trait, is the quick and restless activity ascribed to 
them by both writers — by Ezekiel, when he represents them as 
"running and returning'* with lightning speed; and by St. 
John, when he describes them as "resting not day or night." 
Incessant motion is one of the most obvious symptoms of a 
plenitude of life. We instinctively associate the property of 
life even with the inanimate things that exhibit motion — such 
as fountains and running streams, which are called living, in 
contradistinction to stagnant pjools, that seem dead in compari- 
son. And in the Hebrew tongue, these two symbols of life — 
eyes and fountains — have their common symbolical meaning 
marked by the employment of the same term to denote them 
both (T??.) So that creatures which appeared to be all eyes 
and all motion, are, in plain terms, those in which the powers 
and properties of life were quite peculiarly displayed. 

We believe there is a still further designation applied to the 
same objects in Scripture — the seraphim of Isaiah (ch. vi.) It 
is in the highest degree improbable, that the prophet should by 
that name, so abruptly introduced, have pointed to an order of 
existences, or a form of being, nowhere else mentioned in Scrip- 
ture; but quite natural that he should have referred to the 
cherubim in the sanctuary, as the scene of the vision lay there; 
and the more especially, as three characteristics — the possession 
by each of six wings, the position of immediate proximity to 
the throne of God, and the threefold proclamation of Jehovah's 
holiness — are those also which re-appear again, at the very 
outset, in St. John's description of the cherubim. That they 
should have been called by the name of seraphim (burning ones) 
is no way inconsistent with this idea, for it merely embodies in 
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a designation the thought symbolized in the vision of Ezekiel 
under the appearance of fire, giving forth flashes of lightning, 
which appeared to stream from the cherubim (ch. i. 13.) In 
both alike the fire, whether connected with the name or the 
appearance, denoted the wrath, which was the most prominent 
feature in the Divine manifestation at the time. But as, in 
thus identifying the cherubim with the seraphim, we tread on 
somewhat doubtful ground, we shall make no further use of the 
thoughts suggested by it. 

It is right to notice, however, that the designation we have 
more particularly considered, and the emblematic representa- 
tions illustrative of it, belong to the later portions of Scripture, 
which treat of the cherubim; and while we cannot but regard 
the idea thus exhibited, as essentially connected with the che- 
rubic form of being, a fundamental element in its meaning, it 
certainly could not be by any means so vividly displayed in the 
cherubim of the tabernacle, which were stationary figures. Nor 
can we tell distinctly how it stood in this respect with the che- 
rubim of Eden ; we know not what precise form and attitude 
were borne by them. But not only the representations we have 
been considering — the analogy also of the cherubim in the 
tabernacle, with their outstretched wings, as in the act of flying, 
and their eyes intently directed toward the mercy-seat, as if 
they were actually beholding and pondering what was there 
exhibited, may justly lead us to infer, that in some way or 
another a life-like appearance was also presented by the che- 
rubim of Eden. Absolutely motionless or dead-like forms would 
have been peculiarly out of place in the way to the tree of life. 
Yet of what sort this fulness of life might be, which was ex- 
hibited in the cherubim, we have still had no clear indication. 
From various things that have pressed themselves on our notice, 
it might not doubtfully have been inferred to be life in the 
highest sense — life spiritual and divine. But this comes out 
more prominently in connection with the other aspects of the 
subject which remain to be contemplated. 

8. We proceed, therefore, to the point next in order — ^the 
positions assigned to the cherubim in Scripture. These are 
properly but two, and, by having regard only to what is essen- 
tial in the matter, might possibly be reduced to one. But as 
they ostensibly and locally differ, we shall treat them apart. 
They are the garden of Eden, and the dwelling-place, or throne 
of God. 

The first local residence in which the cherubim appear, was 

the garden of Eden — the earthly paradise. What, however, 

was this, but the proper home and habitation of life? of life 

generally, but emphatically of the divine life? Every thing 

VOL. I. 25 
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there seemed to breathe the air, and to exhibit the fresh and 
blooming aspect of life. Streams of water ran through it to 
supply all its productions with nourishment, and keep them in 
perpetual healthfulness ; multitudes of living creatures roamed 
amid its bowers, and the tree of life, at once the emblem and 
the seal of immortality, rose in the centre, as if to shed a vivi- 
fying influence over the entire domain. Most fitly was it called 
by the Rabbins "the land of life.'* But it was life, we soon 
perceive, in the higher sense — life, not merely as opposed to 
bodily decay and dissolution, but as opposed also to sin, which 
is the soul's death. Eden was the garden of delight, which 
God gave to man as the image of Himself, the possessor of that 
spiritual and holy life which has its fountain-head in God. And 
the moment man ceased to fulfil the part required of Him as 
such, and yielded himself as an instrument of unrighteousness, 
he lost his heritage of blessing, and was driven forth as a child 
of mortality and corruption from the hallowed region of life. 
When, therefore, the cherubim were set in the garden to occupy 
the place which man had forfeited by his transgression, it was 
impossible but that they should be regarded as the representa- 
tives, not of life merely, but of the life that is in God, and in 
connection with which evil cannot dwell. This they were by 
their very position within the sacred territory — whatever other 
ideas may have been symbolized by their peculiar structure, 
and more special relations. 

The other and more common position assigned to the che- 
rubim is in immediate connection with the dwelling-place and 
throne of God. This connection comes first into view when the 
instructions were given to Moses regarding the construction of 
the tabernacle in the wilderness. As the tabernacle was to be, 
in a manner, the habitation of God, where He was to dwell and 
manifest Himself to His people, the whole of the curtains form- 
ing the interior of the tent were commanded to be inwoven with 
cherubic figures. But as the inner sanctuary was more espe- 
cially the habitation of God, where He fixed His throne of 
grace, Moses was commanded, for the erection of this throne, 
to make two cherubim, one at each end of the ark of the cove- 
nant, and to place them so, that they should stand with out- 
stretched wings, their faces toward each other, and toward the 
mercy-seat, the lid of the ark, which lay between them. That 
mercy-seat, or the space immediately above it, bounded on 
either side by the cherubim, and covered bv their wings (Ex. 
XXV. 20,) was the throne of God, as the God of the Old Cove- 
nant, the ideal seat of the Divine commonwealth in Israel. 
" Thercj' said God to Moses, "will I meet with thee, and I will 
commune with thee from above the mercy-seat, from between 
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ike two cherubim which are upon the ark of the testimony, of 
411 things which I will give thee in commandment to the child- 
ren of Israel.*' (Ex. xxv. 22.^ This is the fundamental passage 
regarding the connection ot the cherubim with the throne of 
God; and it is carefully to be noted, that while the seat of the 
Divine presence and glory is said to be above the mercy-seat, it 
18 also said to be between the cherubim. The same form of 
expression is used also in another passage in the Pentateuch, 
wluch may likewise be called a fundamental one, Numb. vii. 89, 
**And when Moses was gone into the tabernable of the congre- 
gation (more properly, the tent of meeting) to speak with Him, 
then he heard the voice of one speaking unto him from off the 
mercy-seat, that was upon the ark of testimony, from between 
the two cherubim." Hence the Lord was spoken of as the God 
**who dwelleth between the cherubims,'* according to our ver- 
sion, and correctly as to the sense ; though, as the verb is used 
without a preposition in the original, the more exact rendering 
would be, the God who dwelleth-in (inhabiteth, *f3B,) or occupies 
/ac;) viz., as a throne or seat) the cherubim. These two verbs 
are interchanged in the form of expression, which is used with 
considerable frequency (for example, 1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 
2; Ps. Ixxx. 1; xcix. 1, etc.;) and it is from the use of the 
first of them that the Jewish term Shekinah (the in-dwelling,) in 
reference to the symbol of the Divine presence, is derived. 
The space above the mercy-seat, enclosed by the two cherubim 
with their outstretched wings, bending and looking toward each 
Other, was regarded as the precise local habitation which God 
possessed as a dwelling-place, or occupied as a throne in Israel. 
And it is entirely arbitrary, and against the plain import of the 
two fundamental passages, to insert above^ as is still very often 
done by interpreters ("dwelleth,'* or "sitteth enthroned above 
the cherubim,'*) still more so to make anything depend, as to 
the radical meaning of the symbol, on the seat of God being 
considered above, rather than between the cherubim. 

Hengstenberg is guilty of this error, when he represents the 
proper place of the cherubim as being under the throne of God, 
and holds that to be their first business — though he disallows 
the propriety of regarding them as material supports to the 
throne. (Comm. on Rev. iv. 6.) The meaning he adopts of the 
symbol absolutely required them to be in this position ; since 
only by their being beneath the throne of God, could they with 
any fitness be regarded as imaging the living creation below, 
as subject to the overruling power and sovereignty of God. 
Hofman and Delitzsch go still further in this direction ; and, 
adopting the notion repudiated, by Hengstenberg, consider the 
cherubim as the formal bearers of Jehovah's throne. Delitzsch 
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even affirms, in defiance (we think) of the plainest language, 
that wherever the part of the cherubim is distinctly mentioned 
in Old Testament Scripture, they appear as the bearers of 
Jehovah and His throne, and that He sat enthroned upon the 
cherubim in the midst of the worldly sanctuary (Die Genesis 
Ausgelegt, p. 145.) There are in fact only two representations 
of the kind specified. One is in Ps. xviii. 10, where the Lord 
is described as coming down for judgment upon David's ene- 
mies, and in doing so, " riding upon a cherub, and flying upon 
the wings of the wind** — obviously a poetical delineation, in 
which it would be as improper to press closely what is said of 
the position of the cherub, as what is said of the wings of the 
wind. The one image was probably introduced with the view 
merely of stamping the Divine manifestation with a distinctively 
covenant aspect, as the other for the purpose of exhibiting the 
resistless speed of its movements. But if the allusion is to be 
taken less ideally, it must be borne in mind, that the manifesta- 
tion described is primarily and pre-eminently for judgment, not 
as in the temple, for mercy; and this may explain the higher 
elevation given to the seat of Divine Majesty. The same holds 
good also of the other representation, in which the throne or 

flory of the Lord appears above the cherubim. It is in Eze- 
iel, where, in two several places (ch. i. 26, x. 1,) there is first 
said to have been a firmament upon the heads of the living 
creatures, and then above the firmament the likeness of a throne. 
The description is so palpably different from that given of the 
Sanctuary, that it would be absurd to subordinate the one to the 
other. We must rather hold, that in the special and immediate 
object of the theophany exhibited to Ezekiel, there was a reason 
for giving such a position to the throne of God — one so much 
apart from the cherubim, and elevated so distinctly above them. 
And we believe that reason may be found, in its being predomi- 
nantly a manifestation for judgment, in which the seat of the 
Divine glory naturally appeared to rise to a loftier and more 
imposing elevation, than it was wont to occupy in the Holiest. 
This seems to be clearly indicated in ch. x. 4, where, in pro- 
ceeding to the work of judgment, the glory of the Lord is 
represented as going up from the cherub, and standing over the 
threshold of the house ; immediately after which the house was 
filled with the cloud — the symbol of Divine wrath and retribu- 
tion. We may add, that the statement in Rev. iv. 6, where 
the cherubic forms are said to have appeared " in the midst of 
the throne, and round about the throne,** is plainly at variance 
with the idea of their acting as supports to the throne. The 
throne itself is described in v. 2, as being laid (ixslTo) in hea- 
ven, which excludes the supposition of any instruments being 
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employed to bear it aloft. And from the living creatures being 
represented as at once in the midst of the throne, and round 
about it, nothing further or more certain can be inferred be- 
yond their appearing in a position of immediate nearness to it. 
The elders sat round about the throne; but the cherubim 
appeared in it, as well as around it — ^implying that theirs was 
the place of closest proximity to the Divine Being, who sat 
on it. 

The result, then, which arises, we may almost say, with con- 
clusive certainty from the preceding investigation, is, that the 
kind of life which was symbolized by the cherubim, was life 
most nearly and essentially connected with God — life as it is, 
or shall be held, by those who dwell in Ilis immediate presence, 
and form, in a manner, the very enclosure and covering of His 
throne : — pre-eminently, therefore, spiritual and holy life. Ho- 
liness becomes God's house, in general; and of necessity it 
rises to its highest creaturely representation in those who are 
regarded as compassing about the most select and glorious por- 
tion of the house — the seat of the living God Himself. Whe- 
ther His peculiar dwelling were in the garden of Eden, or in 
the recesses of a habitation made by men's hands, the presence 
of the cherubim alike proclaimed him to be One, who indispen- 
sably requires of such as are to be round about Him, the pro- 
perty of life, and in connection with that the beauty of holiness, 
which is, in a sense, the life of life, as possessed and exercised 
by His intelligent offspring. 

4. Our last point of scriptural inquiry, was to be respecting 
the kinds of agency attributed to the cherubim. 

We naturally again revert, first, to what is said of them in 
connection with the garden of Eden, though our information 
there is the scantiest. It is merely said that the cherubim 
were made to dwell at the east of the garden, and a flaming 
sword, turning every way, to keep the way to the tree of life. 
The two instruments — the cherubim and the sword — ^are asso- 
ciated together, in regard to this keeping; and, as the text 
draws no distinction between them, it is quite arbitrary to say, 
with Bahr, that the cherubim alone had to do with it, and to 
'vjdo with it precisely as Adam had. It is said of Adam, that 
?^ **God put him into the garden to dress it and to keep it,*' 
(Gen. ii. 15) — not the one simply, but both together. He had 
to do a twofold office in respect to the garden — to attend to its 
cultivation, as far as might then be needful, and to keep or 
preserve it, namely, frem the disturbing and desolating influ- 
ence of evil. The charge to keep, plainly implied some danger 
of losing. And it became still plainer, when the tenure of 
possession was immediately suspended on a condition, the vio- 
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lation of which was to involve the penalty of death. The keep- 
ing was to be made good against a possible contingence, which 
might subvert the order of God, and change the region of life 
into a charnel-house of death. Now, it is the same word that 
is used in regard to the cherubim and the flaming sword : These 
now were to keep — not, however, like Adam, the entire garden, 
but simply the way to the tree of life ; to maintain in respect 
to this one point the settled order of Heaven, and that more 
especially by rendering the way inaccessible to fallen man. 
There is here also, no doubt, a present occupancy — but the 
occupancy of only a limited portion, a mere path-way, and for 
the definite purpose of defending it from unhallowed intrusion. 

Still, not simply for defence ; for occupancy as well as de- 
fence. And the most natural thought is, that as in the keep- 
ing there was a twofold idea, so a twofold representation was 
given to it ; that the occupancy was more immediately connected 
with the cherubim, and the defence against intrusion with the 
flaming sword. One does ' not see otherwise, what need there 
could have been for both. Nor is it possible to conceive how 
the ends in view could otherwise have been served. It was, 
beyond all doubt, for man*s spiritual instruction, that such pe- 
culiar instruments were employed at the east of the garden of 
Eden, to awaken and preserve in his bosom right thoughts of 
the God with whom he had to do. But an image of terror and 
repulsion was not alone sufficient for this. There was needed 
along with it an image of mercy and hope; and both were 
given in the appearances that actually presented themselves. 
When the eye of man looked to the sword, with its burnished 
and fiery aspect, he could not but be struck with awe at the 
thought of God's severe and retributive justice. But when he 
saw, at the same time, in near and friendly connection with 
that emblem of Jehovah's righteousness, living or life-like forms 
of being, cast pre-eminently in his own mould, but bearing 
along with his the likeness also of the choicest species of the 
animal creation around him — ^when he saw this, what could he 
think, but that still for creatures of earthly rank, and for him- 
self most of all, an interest was reserved by the mercv of God 
in the things that pertained to the blessed region of life ? That 
region coidd not now, by reason of sin, be actually held by 
him ; but it was ideally held — by composite forms of creature- 
life, in which his nature appeared as the predominating ele- 
ment. And for what end? if not to teach that when that 
nature of his should have nothing to fear from the avenging 
justice of God, it should regain its place in the holv and bliss- 
ful haunts from which it had meanwhile been excluded ? So 
that, standing before the eastern approach to Eden, and scan- 
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lung with intelligence the appearances that there presented 
themselves to his view, the child of faith might say to himself, 
That region of life is not finally lost to me. It has neither 
been blotted from the face of creation, nor entrusted to na- 
tures of another sphere. Earthly forms still hold possession 
of it. The very natures that have lost the privilege continue to 
have their representation in the new and unreal-like occupants 
that are meanwhile appointed to keep it. Better things, then, 
are doubtless in reserve for them ; and my nature, which stands 
oat so conspicuously above them all, fallen though it be at 
present, is assuredly destined to rise again, and enjoy in the 
reality what is there representatively assigned to it. 

There is nothing surely unnatural or far-fetched in such a 
line of reflection. It manifestly lay within the reach of the 
yery earliest members of a believing seed; especially, since 
the light it is supposed to have conveyed did not stand alone, 
but was only supplementary to that embodied in the first grand 
promise to the fallen, that the seed of the woman should bruise 
the head of the serpent. The supernatural macjiinery at the 
east of the garden merely showed how this bruising was to pro- 
ceed, and in what result it might be expected to issue. It 
was to proceed, not by placing in abeyance the manifestation 
of Divine righteousness, but by providing for its being exer- 
cised without the fallen creature being destroyed. Nor should 
it issue in a partial, but in a complete recovery — nay, in the 
possession of a state higher than before. For, the creature- 
nood of earth, it would seem, was yet to stand in a closer rela- 
tion to the manifested glory of God, and was to become capa- 
ble of enduring sights and performing ministrations, which 
were not known in the original constitution of things on earth. 

It might not be possible, perhaps, for the primeval race of 
worshippers to go further, or to get a more definite insight into 
the purposes of God, by contemplating the cherubim. We 
scarcely think it could. But we can easily conceive how the 
light and hope therewith connected would be felt to grow, when 
this embodied creaturehood — or, if we rather choose so to re- 

Srd it, this ideal manhood — was placed in the sanctuary of 
>d's presence and glory, and so as to form the immediate 
boundary and covering of his throne. A relation of greater 
nearness to the Divine was there evidently won for the human 
and earthly. And not that only, but a step also in advance 
toward the actual enjovment of what was ideally exhibited. 
For, while at first men m flesh and blood were not permitted to 
enter into the region of holy life occupied by the cherubim, 
but only to look at it from without, now the way was at length 
partially laid open, and in the person of the high priest, through 
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the blood of atonement, they could make an approach, though 
still only at stated times, to the very feet of the cherubim of 
glory. The blessed and hopeful relation of believing men to 
these singular attendants of the Divine majesty, rose thus more 
distinctly into view, and in more obvious connection also with 
the means, through which the ultimate realization was to be 
attained. But the information in this line, and by means of 
these materials, reaches its furthest limit, when, in the Apoca- 
lyptic vision of a triumphant Church, the four and twenty 
elders, who represent her, are seen sitting in royal state and 
crowned majesty close beside the throne, with the cherubic 
forms in and around it. There^ at last, the ideal and the actual 
freely meet together — ^the merely symbolical representatives 
of the life of God, and its real possessors, the members of a 
redeemed and glorified Church. And the inspiring element of 
the whole, that which at once explains all and connects all har- 
moniously together, is the central object appearing there of "a 
Lamb, as if it had been slain, in the midst of the throne, and 
of the four living creatures, and in the midst of the elders." 
Here the mystery resolves itself; in this consummate wonder 
all other wonders cease, all difficulties vanish. The Lamb of 
God, uniting together heaven and earth, human guilt and 
Divine mercy, man's nature and God's perfections, has opened 
a pathway for the fallen to the very height and pinnacle of cre- 
ated being. With Him in the midst, as a sun and shield, there 
is ground for the most secure standing, and for the closest fel- 
lowship with God. 

We must glance, however, at the other kinds of agency con- 
nected with the cherubim. In the first vision of Ezekiel, it is 
by their appearance, which we have already noticed, not by 
their agency, properly speaking, that they convey instruction 
regarding the character of the manifestations of Himself, which 
the Lord was going to give through the prophet. But at chap. 
X. 7, where the approaching judgment upon Jerusalem is symbo- 
lically exhibited by the scattering of coals of fire over the city, 
the fire is represented as being taken from between the cheru- 
bim, and by the hand of one of them given to the ministering 
angel to be cast forth upon the city. It was thus indicated — 
BO far we can easily understand the vision — that the coming 
execution of judgment was not only to be of God, but of Him 
in connection with the full consent and obedient service of the 
holy powers and agencies around Him. And the still more 
specific indication might also be meant to be conveyed, that as 
the best interest of humanity required the word of judgment 
to be executed, so a fitting human instrument should be found 
for the purpose. The wrath of God, represented by the coals 
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of fire, should not want the service of an appropriate earthly 
agency, as the coals were ministered by a cherub's hand for 
the work of destruction. 

An entirely similar action, differing only in the form it 
assumes, is connected with the cherubim in ch. xv. of Revela- 
tion, where one of the living creatures is represented as giving 
into the hands of the angels the seven last vials of the wrath of 
God. The rational and living creaturehood of earth, in its 
state of alliance and fellowship with God, thus appeared to go 
along with the concluding judgments, which were necessary to 
bring the evil in the world to a perpetual end. Nor is the 
earlier and more prominent action ascribed to them materially 
different — that connected with the seven-sealed Book. This 
book, viewed generally, unquestionably represents the progress 
and triumph of Christ's kingdom upon earth over all that was 
there naturally opposed to it. The first seal, when opened, 
presents the Divine King riding forth in conquering power and 
majesty ; the last exhibits all prostrate and silent before Him. 
The different seals, therefore, unfold the different stages of this 
mighty achievement; and as they successively open, each of 
the living creatures in turn calls aloud on the symbolic agency 
to go forth on its course. That agency in its fundamental 
character, represents the judicial energy and procedure of 
God toward the sinfulness of the world, for the purpose of sub- 
duing it to Himself, of establishing righteousness and truth 
among men, and bringing the actual state of things on earth 
into conformity with what is ideally right and good. Who, 
then, might more fitly urge forward and herald such a work, 
than the ideal creatures, in which earthly forms of being 
appeared replete with the life of God, and in closest contact 
with His throne? Such might be said to be their special 
interest and business. And hence, as there were only four of 
them in the vision (with some reference, perhaps, to the four 
corners of the earth, )^ and so one for but the first four seals of 
the book, the remaining symbols of this part of the Apoca- 
lyptic imagery were thrown into forms, which did not properly 

* We say only perhaps; for though Hengstenberg and others lay much stress 
upon the number /our, as the signature of the earth, yet there being only two 
in the tabernacle, would seem to indicate that nothing material depends on the 
number. We think that the increase from the original two to four may, with 
more probability of truth, be accounted for historically. When the temple was 
built, two cherubim of immense proportions were put into the Most Holy 
Place, and under these were placed the ark with its old and smaller cherubim; 
60 that there were henceforth actually four cherubim over the ark. And as 
the form of fizekiel's Tision, in its leading elements, was evidently taken from 
the temple, and John's again from that, it seems quite natural to account for 
the four in this way. 
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admit of any such proclamation being uttered in connection with 
them.* 

We can discern the same leading characteristics in the fur- 
ther use made of the cherubic imagery in the Apocalypse. 
They are represented as ceaselessly proclaiming, "Holy, holy, 
holy. Lord God Almighty, which was and is, and is to come,*' 
thereby showing it to be their calling to make known the abso- 
lute holiness of God, as infinitely removed, not merely from the 
natural, but also, and still more, from the moral imperfections 
and evils of creation. In their ascriptions of praise, too, they 
are represented not only as giving honour and glory, but also 
thanks to Ilim that sitteth on the throne, and as joining with 
the elders in the new song that was sung to the Lamb for the 
benefits of His salvation. (Rev. iv. 9, v. 8.) So that they 
plainly, stand related to the redemptive as well as the creative 
work of God. And yet in all, from first to last, only ideal 
representatives of what pertains to God's kingdom on earth, 
not as substantive existences themselves possessing it. They 
belong to the imagery of faith, not to her abiding realities. 
And so, when the ultimate things of redemption come, their 
place is no more found. They hold out the lamp of hope to 
fallen man through the wilderness of life, pointing his expecta- 
tions to the better country. But when this country breaks 
upon our view — when the new heavens and the new earth sup- 
plant the old, then also the ideal gives way to the real. We 
see another paradise, with its river and tree of life, and a pre- 
sent God, and a presiding Saviour, and holy angels, and a 
countless multitude of redeemed spirits rejoicing in the fulness 
of blessing and glory provided for them ; — but no sight is any- 
where to be seen of the cherubim of glory. They have fulfilled 
the end of their temporary existence; and when no longer 
needed, they vanish like the guiding stars of night before the 
bright sunshine of eternal day. 

To sum up, then : The cherubim were in their very nature 
and design artificial and temporary forms of being — uniting in 
their composite structure the distinctive features of the highest 
kinds of creaturely existence on earth — ^man's first and chiefly. 
They were set up for representations to the eye of faith of 
earth's living creaturehood, and more especially of its rational 
and immortal, though fallen head, with reference to the better 
hopes and destiny in prospect. From the very first they gave 
promise of a restored condition to the fallen ; and by the use 
afterwards made of them, the light became clearer and more 

1 Compare what is said on this subject in <* Prophecy in its IHstinctiTe 
Nature," etc., p. 404, 5. 
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distinct. Bj their designations, the positions assigned them, 
the actions from time to time ascribed to them, as well as their 
own peculiar structure, it was intimated, that the good in pros- 
pect should be secured, not at the expens'e of, but in perfect 
consistence with the claims of God's righteousness — that resto- 
ration to the holiness must precede restoration to the blessed- 
ness of life ; and that only by being made capable of dwelling 
beside the presence of the only Wise and Good, could man hope 
to have his portion of felicity recovered. But all this, they 
further betokened, it was in (jod's purpose to have accomplish- 
ed; and so to do it, as, at the same time, to raise humanity to 
a higher than its original destination — in its standing nearer to 
God, and greatly ennobled in its powers of life and capacities 
of working. 

Before passing from the subject of the cherubim, we must 
briefly notice some of the leading views that have been enter- 
tained by others respecting them. These will be found to rest 
upon a part merely of the representations of Scripture to the 
exclusion of others, and most commonly to a neglect of what 
we hold it to be of especial moment to keep prominently in 
view — the historical use of the cherubim of Scripture. That 
Buch must be the case with an opinion once very prevalent 
both among Jews and Christians, and not without its occasional 
advocates still,* which held them to be celestial existences, or 
more specifically angels, is obvious at first sight. For, the 
component parts of the cherubic appearance being all derived 
from the forms of being which have their local habitation on 
earth, it is terrestrial, as contradistinguished from celestial ob- 
jects, which we are necessitated to think of. And their original 
position at the east of Eden would have been inexplicable, as 
connected with a religion of hope, if celestial and not earthly 
natures had been represented in them. The natural conclusion 
in that case must have been, that the way of life was finally 
lost for man. In the Apocalypse, too, they are expressly dis- 
tinguished from the angels; and in ch. v. the living creatures 
and the elders form one distinct chorus (ver. 8,) while the angels 
form another (ver. 11*) There is more of verisimilitude in 
another, and at present more prevalent opinion, that the che- 
rubim represent the Church of the Redeemed. This opinion 
has often been propounded, and quite recently has been set 
forth in a separate work on the cherubim.' It evidently fails, 

1 Elliott's HoraQ Apoc. Introd. — partially adopted also, and especially in 
regard to the chernbim of Eden, by Mr. Mills in his recent work on Sacred 
Bymbology, p. 186. 

s Doctrine of the Cherubim, by George Smith, F. A. S. 
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however, to account satisfactorily for their peculiar structure, 
and is of a too concrete and specific character to have been 
represented by such ideal and shifting formations as the che- 
rubim of Scripture. These are more naturally conceived to 
have had to do with natures than with persons. Besides, it is 
plainly inconsistent with the place occupied by the cherubim 
m the Apocalyptic vision, where the four-and-twenty crowned 
elders obviously represent the Church of the redeemed. To 
ascribe the same oflRce to the cherubim would be to suppose a 
double and essentially different representation of the same ob- 
ject. To avoid this objection, Vitringa (Obs. Sac. i. 846) modi- 
fied the idea so as to make the cherubim in the Revelation (for 
he supposed those mentioned in Gen. iii. 24, to have been 
angels) the representatives of such as hold stations of eminence 
in the Church, evangelists and ministers, as the elders were of 
the general body of believers. But it is an entirely arbitrary 
notion, and destitute of support in the general representations 
of Scripture; as indeed is virtually admitted by the learned 
author, in so peculiarly connecting it with the vision of St. 
John. An opinion which finds some colour of support only in 
a single passage, and loses all appearance of probability when 
applied to others, is self-confuted. 

It was the opinion of Michaelis, an opinion bearing a vivid 
impress of the general character of his mind, that the cherubim 
were a sort of "thunder-horses** of Jehovah, somewhat similar 
to the horses of Jupiter among the Greeks. This idea has so 
much of a heathen aspect, and so little to give it even an appa- 
rent countenance in Scripture, that no further notice need be 
taken of it. More acceptance on the continent has been found 
for the view of Herder, who regards the cherubim |ls originally 
feigned monsters, like the dragons or ffriflBns, which were the 
fabled guardians among the ancients of certain precious trea- 
sures. Hence, he thinks, the cherubim are represented as first 
of all appointed to keep watch at the closed gates of paradise ; 
and for the same reason were afterwards placed by Moses in 
the presence-chamber of God, which the people generally were 
not permitted to enter. Latterly, however, he admits they 
were differently employed, but more after a poetical fashion, 
and as creatures of the imagination. This admission obviously 
implies, that the view will not stand an examination with all the 
passages of Scripture bearing on the subject. Indeed, we shall 
not violate the truth if we say, that it can stand an examination 
with none of them. The cherubim were not set up even in 
Eden as formidable monsters to fray sinful man from approach- 
ing it. They were not needed for such a purpose, as this was 
sufficiently effected by the flaming sword. Nor were they placed 
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at the door, or about the threshold of the sanctuary, to guard 
its sanctity, as on that hypothesis thev should have been, but 
formed a part of the furniture of its lnnel;^lost region. And 
the later notices of the cherubim in Scripture, which confess- 
edly present them in a different light, are not by any means 
independent and arbitrary representations; they have a close 
ftflhiity, as we have seen, with the earlier statements ; and we 
cannot doubt that the same fundamental character is to be 
found in all the representations. 

Spencer's idea of the cherubim was of a piece with his views 
generally of the institutions of Moses : they were of Egyptian 
origin, and were formed in imitation of those monstrous com- 
pounds which played so prominent a part in the sensuous 
worship of that cradle of superstition and idolatry. Such com- 
posite forms, however, were by no means so peculiar to Egypt 
88 Spencer represents. They were common to heathen anti- 
quity, and are even understood to have been more frequently 
used in the East than in Egypt. Nor is it unworthy of notice, 
that of all the monstrous combinations which are mentioned in 
ancient writings, and which the more successful investigations 
of later times have brought to light from the remains of Egyp- 
tian idolatry, not one has an exact resemblance to the cherub ; 
the four creature-forms combined in it seem never to have been 
so combined in Egypt ; and the only thing approaching to it 
yet discovered, is to be found in India. It is quite ^atuitous, 
therefore, to assert that the cherubim were of Egyptian origin. 
But even if similar forms had been found there, it would not 
have settled the question, either as to the proper origin, or the 
real nature of the cherubim. If they were placed in Eden 
after the fall, they had a known character and habitation in 
the world many centuries before Egypt had a being. And 
then, whatever composite images might be found in Egypt, or 
other idolatrous nations, these, in accordance with the whole 
character of heathen idolatry, which was essentially the deifi- 
cation of nature, must have been representations of the God- 
head itself, as symbolized by the objects of nature, while the 
cherubim are uniformly represented as separate from God, and 
as ministers of righteousness before him. So well was this 
understood among the Israelites, that even in the most idola- 
trous periods of their history, the cherubim never appear among 
the instruments of their false worship. This separate and crea- 
turely character of the cherubim is also fatal to the opinion of 
those who regard them as "emblematical of the ever-blessed 
Trinity in covenant to redeem man,'* which is, besides, utterly 
at variance with the position of the cherubim in the temple — 
for how could God be said to dwell between the ever-blessed 
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Trinity?* And the same objections apply to another opinion, 
closely related to this, according to which the cherubim repre- 
sents, not the Godhead personally, but the attributes and perfec- 
tions of God ; are held to be symbolical personifications of these 
as manifested in God's works and ways. This view has been 
adopted with various modifications by persons of great name, 
and of very different tendencies — such as Philo, Grotius, 
Bochart, Rosenmiiller, De Wette; but it is not supported, 
either by the fundamental nature of the cherubim, or by their 
historical use. We cannot perceive, indeed, how the cherubim 
could really have been regarded as symbols of the Divine per- 
fections, or personifications of the Divine attributes, without 
falling under the ban of the second commandment. It would 
surely have been an incongruity to have forbidden, in the 
strongest terms and with the severest penalties, the making 
of any likeness of God, and, at the same time, to have set up 
certain symbolical images of His perfections in the very region 
of His presence, and in immediate contact with His throne. 
No corporeal representation could consistently be admitted 
there of any thing but what directly pointed to creaturely 
existehces, and their relations and interests. And the nearest 
possible connection with God, which we can conceive the cheru- 
bim to have been intended to hold, was that of shadowing forth 
how the creatures of His hand, and (originally) the bearers of 
His image on earth, might become so replenished with His 
spirit of holiness as to be, in a manner, the shrines of His 
indwelling and gracious presence. 

Bahr, in his Symbolik, approaches more nearly to this view 
than any of the preceding ones, and theoretically avoids the 
more special objection we have urged against it; but it is by a 
philosophical refinement too delicate, especially without some 
accompanying explanation, to catch the apprehension of a com- 
paratively unlearned and sensuous people. The cherubim, he 
conceives, were images of the creation in its highest parts — 
combining, in a concentrated shape, the most perfect forms of 
creature-life on earth — and, as such, serving as representatives 
of all creation. But the powers of life in creation are the signs 
and witnesses of those which, without limit or imperfection, are 
in God; and so, the relative perfection of life exhibited in the 

' It is Parkhnrst, and the Hatchinsonian school, who are the patrons of this 
ridiculoas notion. Horsley makes a most edifying improvement upon it, with 
reference to modem times: <*The cherub was a compound figure, the calf (of 
Jeroboam) single. Jeroboam, therefore, and his subjects were Unitarians!" 
(Works, Tol. viii. 241.) He forgot, apparently, that there were four parts in 
the cherub; so that not a trinity but a quaternity, would have been the proper 
co-relative under the Gospel. 
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cherubim symbolized the absolute perfection of life that is in 
God — His omniscience, His peerless majesty, His creative 
power. His unerring wisdom. The cherub was not an image of 
the Creator, but it was an image of the Creator's manifested 
glory. We repeat, this is far too refined and shadowy a dis- 
tinction to lie at the base of a popular religion, and to serve for 
instruction to a people surrounded on every hand by the gross 
forms and dense atmosphere of idolatry. It could scarcely 
have failed, in the circumstances, to lead to the worship of the 
cherubim, as, reflectively at least, the worthiest representations 
of God which could be conceived by men on earth. But if this 
evil could have been obviated, which we can only think of as 
an inseparable consequence, there is another and still stronger 
attaching to the view, which we may <;all an inseparable in- 
gredient. For, if the cherubim were representatives of created 
Sfe, and thence factitious witnesses of the Creator's glory — 
if such were the sum and substance of what was represented in 
them, then it was, after all, but a symbol of things in nature; 
and, unlike all the other symbols in the religion of the Old 
Testament, it must have borne no respect to God's work, and 
character, and purposes of grace. That religion was one essen- 
tially adapted to the condition, the necessities, and desires of 
fallen man ; and the symbolical forms and institutions belong- 
ing to it bear respect to God's nature and dealings, not so much 
in connection with the gifts and properties of creation, as with 
the principles of righteousness and the hopes of salvation. If 
the cherubim are held to be symbolical only of what is seen of 
God in nature, they stand apart from this properly religious 
province ; they have no real adaptation to the circumstances of 
a fallen world ; they have to do simply with creative, not with 
redemptive manifestations of God ; ana, so far as they are con- 
cerned, the religion of the Old Testament would after all have 
been, like the different forms of heathenism, a mere nature- 
religion. No further proof, surely, is needed of the falseness 
of the view in question ; for, in a scheme of worship so wonder- 
fully compact, and skilfully arranged toward a particular end, 
the supposition of a heterogeneous element at the centre neces- 
sarilv can:ies its own refutation along with it. 

We have already referred to the view of Hengstenberg, and 
shown its incompatibility to some extent with the scriptural 
representations. His opinions upon this subject, indeed, ap- 
pear to have been somewhat fluctuating. In one of his earlier 
productions, his work on the Pentateuch, he expresses his con- 
currence with Bahr, and even goes so far as to say, that he 
regarded Bahr's treatment of the cherubim as the most success- 
ful part of the Symbolik. Then in his Egypt and the Books of 
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Moses, he gave utterance to an opinion, at variance with the 
radical idea of Bahr, that the cherubim had a connection, both 
in nature and origin, with the sphinxes of Egypt. And in his 
work on the Revelation, he expressly opposes Bahr's view, and 
holds that the living forms in the cherubim were merely the 
representation of all that is living on the earth. But repre- 
senting the higher things on earth, they also naturally serve as 
representations of the earth itself; and God's appearing en- 
throned above the cherubim symbolized the truth, that He is 
the God of the whole earth, and has every thing belonging to 
it, matter and mind, subject to His control. As mentioned 
before, this view, if correct, would have required the position 
of the cherubim to be always very distinctly and manifestly 
below the throne of God — which, however, it does not appear 
to have been, except when the manifestation described was 
primarily for judgment. It leaves unexplained also the promi- 
nence given in the cherubic delineations to the form and like- 
ness of man, and the circumstances that the cherubim should, 
in the Revelation, be nearer to the throne than the elders — 
placing, according to that view, the creation merely as such, 
nearer than the Church. But the representation errs, rather 
as giving a partial and limited view of the truth, than main- 
taining what is absolutely contrary to it. It approaches, in 
our judgment, much nearer to the right view than that more 
recently set forth by Delitzsch, who considers the cherubim as 
simply the bearers of Jehovah's chariot, and as having been 
placed originally at the eastern gate of Paradise, as if to carry 
Him uloft to heaven for the execution of judgment, should 
mankind proceed further in the course of iniquity. A con- 
ceivable notion certainly ! but leaving rather too much to the 
imagination for so early an age, and scarcely taking the form 
best fitted for working either on men's fears or hopes ! What 
Adam dreaded when he sinned, was not God's going to heaven 
to inflict punishment, but His coming down from heaven to 
reckon with him for his guilt. And though, in later times, the 
cherubim are represented as leaving the temple, preparatory to 
the execution of judgment, yet this was only to indicate that 
the temple had now become a common place — a doomed, be- 
cause a corrupt habitation ; and so abandoned to the destroy- 
ing influences that were ready to alight on it. But the view 
seems altogether of an arbitrary and fanciful character, and it 
ia^ unnecessary to enter more minutely into its refutation. 
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BACRiriCIAL WORSHIP. 



The symbols, to which our attention, has hitherto been directed, 
were simply ordinances of teaching. They spake in language 
not to be mistaken, of the righteous character of God, of the 
evil of sin, of the moral and physical ruin it had brought upon 
the world, of a jyirpose of grace and a prospect of recovery — 
but they did no more. There were no rites of service associa- 
ted with them ; nor of themselves did they call men to embody 
in any outward action the knowledge and principles they were 
the means of imparting. But religion must have its active ser- 
vices as well as its teaching ordinances. The one furnish light 
and direction, only that the other may be intelligently per- 
formed. And a symbolical religion, if it could ever be said to 
exist, could certainly not have perpetuated itself, or kept alive 
the knowledge of Divine truth in the world, without the regular 
employment of one or more symbolical institutions, fitted for 
the suitable expression of religious ideas and feelings. Now, 
the only thing of this description which makes its appearance 
in the earlier periods of the world's historv, and which contin- 
ued to hold, through all the after stages of symbolical worship, 
the paramount place, is the rite of sacrifice. 

We are not told, however, of the actual institution of this rite 
in immediate connection with the fall ; and the silence of inspired 
history regarding it till Cain and Abel had reached the season 
of manhood, and the mention of it then simply as a matter of 
fact in the narrative of their lives, has given rise to much dis- 
putation concerning the origin of sacrifice — whether it was 
of Divine appointment, or of human invention? And if the 
latter, to what circumstances in man's condition, or to what 
views and feelings naturally arising in his mind, might it owe 
its existence ? In the investigation of these questions, a line 
of inquiry has not unfrequently been pursued by theologians, 
more befitting the position of philosophical reasoners, than of 
Christian divines. The solution has been sought for chiefly in 
the general attributes of human nature, and the practices of a 
remote and semi-barbarous heathenism, as if Scripture were en- 
tirely silent upon the subject till we come far down the stream 
of time. Discarding such a mode of conducting the investiga- 
tion, and looking to the notices of Scripture for our only certain , 
light upon the subject, we hope, without material difiiculty, to 
find our way to conclusions on the leading points connected 
VOL. I. 27 
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With it, which may be generally acquiesced in as legitimately 
drawn and firmly established. 

1. In regard, first of all, to the divine authority and accept- 
able nature of worship by sacrifice — which is often mixed up 
with the consideration of its origin — Scripture leaves very little 
room for controversy. The only debateable ground, as con- 
cerns this aspect of the matter, respects that very limited 
period of time, which stretches from the fall of Adam to the 
ofierings of Cain and Abel. From this latter period, verging 
too on the very commencement of the world's history, we are. 
expressly informed that sacrifice of one kind iad a recognized 
place in the worship of God, and met with His acceptance. 
Not only did Abel appear before God with a sacrificial ofiering, 
but by a visible token of approval — conveyed in all probability 
through some action of the cherubim or the flaming sword, near 
which, as the seat of the manifested presence of God, the 
service would naturally be performed — the seal was given of 
the Divine acceptance and blessing. Thenceforth, at least, 
sacrifice presented after the manner of Abel's might be 
regarded as of Divine authority. It bore distinctly impressed 
upon it the warrant and approbation of Heaven ; and whatever 
uncertainty might hang around it during the brief space which 
intervened between the fall and the time of Abel's accepted 
offering, it was from that time determined to be a mode of wor- 
ship with which God was well pleased. We might rather say 
the mode of worship ; for sacrifice, accompanied, it is probable, 
with some words of prayer, is the only stated act of worship, 
by which believers in the earlier ages appear to have given 
more formal expression to their faith and hope in God. VVhen 
it is said of the times of Enos, the grandson of Adam in the 
pious line of Seth, that "then men began to call upon the name 
of the Lord," there can be little doubt that they did so after 
the example of Abel, by the presentation of sacrifice — only, as 
profiting by the fatal result of his personal dispute with Cain, 
m a more public and regularly concerted manner. It appears 
to have been then agreed among the worshippers of Jehovah, 
what offerings to present, and how to do so ; as, in later times, 
it is frequently reported of Abraham and his family, in connec- 
tion with their having built an altar, that they then "called 
upon the name of the Lord." (Gen. xii. 8, xih. 4, xxvi. 25.) 
That sacrifice held the same place in the instituted worship of 
God after the deluge, which it had done before, we learn, first 
of all, from the case of Noah — the connecting link between the 
•old and new worlds — who no sooner left the ark than he built 
an altar to the Lord, and offered burnt-offerings of every clean 
beast and fowl, from which the Lord is said to have smelled 
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a Bweet savour. In the delineation given of the earlier patri- 
archal times in the Book of Job, we find him, not only spoken 
of as exhibiting his piety in the stated presentation of burnt- 
offerings, but also as expressly required by God to make sacri- 
fice for the atonement of his friends, who had sinned with their 
lips in speaking what was not right. And as we have 
undoubted testimonies respecting the acceptable character of 
the worship performed by Abraham and his chosen seed, so we 
learn, that in this worship sacrificial offerings played the prin- 
.cipal part, and were even sometimes directly enjomed by God. 
(Gen. XV. 9, 10, 17, xxii. 2, 13, xxxv. 1, etc.) 

The very latest of these notices in sacred history carry us up 
to a period far beyond that to which the authentic annals of 
any heathen kingdom reach, while the earliest refer to what 
occurred only a few years subsequent to the fall. From the 
time of Abel, then, downwards through the whole course of 
antediluvian and patriarchal history, it appears that the regular 
and formal worship of God mainly consisted in the offering of 
sacrifice, and that this was not rendered by a sort of religious 
venture on the part of the worshippers, out with the known 
Banction and virtual, if not explicit, appointment of God. As 
regards the right of men to draw near to God with such offer- 
ings, and their hope of acceptance at His hands, no shadow of 
doubt can fairly be said to rest upon any portion of the field of 
inquiry, except what may relate to the worship of the parents 
themselves of the human family. 

2. It is well to keep in view the clear and satisfactory 
deliverance we obtain on this branch of the subject. And if we 
could ascertain definitely what were the views and feelings 
expressed by the worshippers in the kind of sacrifice which was 
accepted by God, the question of its precise origin would be of 
little moment, since, so recently after the institution of the rite, 
we have unequivocal evidence of its being divinely owned and 
approved, as actually offered. But it is here that the main 
difficulty presents itself, as it is only indirectly we can gather 
the precise objects for which the primitive race of worshippers 
came before God with sacrificial offerings. The question of 
their origin still is of moment for ascertaining this, and, at the 
same time, for determining the virtue possessed by the offerings 
in the sight of God. If they arose simply in the devout feel- 
ings of the worshipper, they might have been accepted by God 
as a natural and proper form for the expression of these feel- 
ings ; but they could not have borne any typical respect to the 
higher sacrifice of Christ, as in the things of redemption, type 
and antitype must be alike of God. And on this point we 
now proceed to remark negatively, that the facts already noticed 
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concerning the first appearance and early history of sacrifice, 
present insuperable objections to all the theories which have 
nought on simply natural grounds to account for its human 
origin. 

The theory, for example, which has received the sufirage of 
many learned men, both in this country and on the continent,^ 
and which attempts to explain the rise of sacrifice by a refer- 
ence to the feelings of men when they were in a kind of bestial 
roughness, capable of entertaining only the most gross and car- 
nal ideas of God, and consequently disposed to deal with Him. 
much as they would have done with a fellow-creature, whose 
favour they desired to win by means of gifts — this theory is 
utterlv at variance with the earlier notices of sacrificial worship. 
It is founded upon a sense of the value of property, and of the 
efiect wont to be produced by gifts of property between man 
and man, which could not have been acquired at a period when 
society as yet consisted only of a few individuals, and these the 
members of a single family. And whether the gift were viewed 
in the light of a fine, a bribe, or a feast (for each in difierent 
hands has had its share in giving a particular shape to the 
theory,) no sacrifice ofiered with such a view could have met 
with the Divine favour and acceptance. The feeling that 
prompted it must in that case have been degrading to God, in- 
deed essentially idolatrous; and the whole history of patriarchal 
worship, in which God always appears to look so benignly on 
the offerings of believing worshippers, reclaims against the idea. 

Of late, however, it has been more commonly sought to 
account for the origin of sacrifice, by viewing it as a symbolical 
act, such as might not unnaturally have suggested itself to men, 
in any period of society, from the feelings or practices with 
which their personal experience, or the common intercourse of 
life, made them familiar. But very different modes of explain- 
ing the symbol have been resorted to by those who concur in 
the same general view of its origination. Omitting the minor 
shades of difference which have arisen from an undue regard 
being had to distinctively Mosaic elements, Sykes, in his Essay 
on Sacrifice, raised his explanation on the ground, that " eating 
and drinking together were the known ordinary symbols of 
friendship, and were the usual rites of engaging in covenants 
and leagues.** And in this way some plausible things may 
doubtless be said of sacrifice, as it appeared often in the later 
ages of heathenism, and also on some special occasions among 
the covenant people. But nothing that can seem even a proba- 

' Spencer de Leg. Heb. L. iii., o. 9. So also sabstantially, Priestly, H. Tay- 
lor, Miohaelis, RosenmaUer, etc. 
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Me account is thereby given of the oflFerings presented by be- 
lievers in the first ages of the world. For it is against all 
reason to suppose that such a symbol of friendship should then 
have been in current use — not to mention that the oflferings of 
that period seem to have been precisely of the class in which no 

Crt was eaten by the worshippers — holocausts. Warburton 
d the ground more deeply, and with greater show of proba- 
bility, when he endeavoured to trace the origin of sacrifice to 
the ancient mode of converse by action, to aid the defects and 
imperfections of early language — this being, in his opinion, 
sufficient to account for men being led to adopt such a mode of 
worship, whether the sacrifice might be eucharistical, propitia- 
tory, or expiatory. Gratitude for good bestowed, he conceives, 
would lead the worshipper to present, by an expressive action, 
the first fruits of agriculture or pasturage — the eucharistical 
offering. The desire of the Divine favour or protection in the 
business of life would, in like manner, dispose him to dedicate a 
portion of what was to be sown or propagated — ^the propitiatory. 
And for sacrifices of an expiatory kind, the sense of sin would 
prompt him to take some chosen animal, precious to the repent- 
ing criminal who deprecated, or supposed to be obnoxious to 
the Deity who was to be appeased, and slay it at the altar, in 
an action which, in all languages when translated into words, 
speaks to this purpose:' "I confess my transgressions at thy 
footstool, my God ; and with the deepest contrition implore 
thy pardon, confessing that I deserve the death which I inflict 
on this animal.*'^ If for the infliction of death, which Warbur- 
ton here represents as the chief feature in the action of expia- 
tory sacrifice, we substitute the pouring out of the blood, or 
simply the giving away of the life to God, there is no material 
difference between his view of the origin of such sacrifices, and 
that recently propounded by Bahr. This ingenious and learned 
writer rejects the idea of sacrifice having come from anv super- 
natural teaching or special appointment of God, as this would 
imply that man needed extraneous help to direct him, whether 
he was to sacrifice, or how he was to do it. He maintains, that 

' Warburton*s Div. Legation, B. vii., c. 2. Davison substantially adopts 
this view, with no other difiference than that he conceives it unnecessary to 
make any account of the defects and imperfections of early language in ex- 
plaining the origin of sacrifice; but, regarding ** representation by action as 
gratifying to men who have every gift of eloquence," and as " bingularly suited 
to gpreat purposes of solemnity and impression," he thinks ** not simple adora- 
tion, not the naked and unadorned oblations of the tongue, but adoration 
invested in some striking and significative form, and conveyed by the instru- 
mentality of material tokens, would be most in accordance with the strong 
energies of feeling, and the insulated condition of the primitive race." — (In- 
quiry into the Origin and Intent of Sacrifice, p. 19, 20.) 
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"as the idea of God, and its necessary expression, was not 
something that came upon humanity from without, nothing 
taught it, but something immediate, an original fact ; so also is 
sacrifice the form of that expression. From the point of view 
at which we are wont to contemplate things, separating the 
divine from the natural, the spiritual from the corporeal, this 
form must indeed always present a strange appearance. But if 
we throw ourselves back on that mode of contemplation, which 
views the divine and spiritual as inseparable from the natural 
and corporeal, we shall find nothing so far out of the way in 
man's feeling himself constrained to represent the internal act 
of the giving up of his whole life and being to the Godhead — 
and in that all religion lives and moves — ^through the external 
giving away of an animal, perhaps, which he loved as himself, 
or on which he himself lived, and which stood in the closest 
connection with his own existence."* Something of a like 
nature (though exhibited in a form decidedly more objection- 
able) has also received the sanction of Tholuck, who, in the 
Dissertation on Sacrifices, appended to his Commentary on 
Hebrews, affirms, that "an offering was originally a gift to the 
Deity — a gift by which man strives to make up the deficiency 
of the always imperfect surrender of himself to God." And in 
regard especially to burnt-offerings, he says: "Both objects, 
that of thanksgiving and of propitiatfon, were connected with 
them; on the one hand, gratitude required man to surrender 
what was external as well as internal, to God; and, on the 
other hand, the surrender of an outward good was considered 
as a substitution, a propitiation for that which was still deficient 
in the internal surrender."* A salvation, it would seem, by 
works so far, and only where these failed, a calling in of extra- 
neous and supplementary resources ! 

These different modes of explanation are obviously one in 
principle, and are but varying aspects of the same fundamental 
view. In each form it lies open to three serious objections, which 
together appear to us quite conclusive against it. 1. First, the 
analogy of God's method of dealing with His Church in the 
matter of Divine worship, at other periods in her history, is 
opposed to the simply human theory in any of its forms. Cer- 
tainly at no other era did God leave his people altogether to 
their own inventions for the discovery of an acceptable mode of 
approaching Him, and of giving expression to their religious 
feelings. Some indications He has always given of what in this 
respect might be accordant with his mind, and suitable to the 
position in which His worshippers stand towards Him. The 

> B&hr's Symbolik, B. ii., p. 272. * Biblical Cabinet, toL zxxix., p. 252. 
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extent to which this directing influence was carried, formed one 
of the leading characteristics of the dispensation brought in by 
Moses; the whole field of religious worship was laid under 
Divine prescription, and the inventions of men solemnly inter- 
dicted. But even in the dispensation of the Gospel, which is 
distinguished for the spirituality of its nature, and its compara- 
tive freedom from legal enactments and independence of out- 
ward forms, the leading ordinances of Divine worship are indi- 
cated with sufficient plainness, and what has no foundation in 
the revealed word is expressly denounced as "will-worship.*' 
And if the Church of the New Testament, with all her advan- 
tages of a completed revelation, a son-like freedom, and an 
unction from the Holy One, that is said to "teach her all 
things,'* was not without some direction and control in regard 
to the proper celebration of God*s service, is it conceivable that 
ill should have been left utterly loose and indeterminate, when 
men were still in the very infancy of a fallen condition, and 
their views of spiritual truth and duty only in the forming? 
Where, in that case, would have been God's jealousy for tne 
purity of His Church? And where, we may also ask, His 
compassion toward men? He had disclosed to them purposes 
of grace, and awakened in their bosoms the hope of a recovery 
from the ruin they had incurred ; but to set them adrift with- 
out even pointing to any ordinance fitted to meet their sense of 
ton, and re-assure their hearts before God, would have been to 
leave the exhibition of mercy strangely defective and incomplete. 
For, while they knew they had to do with a God of grace and 
forgiveness, they should still have been in painful uncertainty 
how to worship and serve Him, so as to get a personal expe- 
rience of His blessing^ and how, especially when conscience of 
sin troubled them anew, they might have the uneasiness allayed. 
Never surely was the tenderness of God more needed to point 
the way to what was acceptable and right, than in such a day 
of small things for the children of hope. And if it had not 
been shown, the withholding of it could scarcely seem other- 
wise than an exception to the general analogy of God's dealings 
with men. 2. But, secondly, the simply human theory of the 
origin of sacrifice is met by an unresolved, and, on that suppo- 
sition we are persuaded, an unresolvable difficulty in respect to 
the nature of ancient sacrifice. For, as the earliest, and indeed 
the only recorded mode of sacrifice in primitive times, among 
acceptable worshippers of God, consisted in the ofiering of slain 
victims, it seems impossible that this particular form of sacrifice 
should have been fallen upon at first, without some special 
direction from above. Let the symbolical action be viewed in 
either of the shades of meaning formerly described — as expres- 
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sive of the oflFerer's deserved death, or of the surrender of his 
life to God, or as a propitiatory substitution to compensate for 
the conscious defect of such surrender— either way, how could 
he have imagined, that the devoting to death of a living creature 
of God should have been the appropriate mode of expressing 
the idea ? Death is so familiar to us, as regards the inferior 
creation, and so much associated with the means of our support 
and comport, that it might seem a light thing to put an animal 
to death for any purpose connected with the wants or even the 
convenience of men. But the first members of the human 
family were in different circumstances. They must have 
shrunk — unless divinely authorized — from inflicting death on 
any, and especiallv on the higher forms of the animal crea- 
tion ; since death, in so far as they had themselves to do with 
it, was the peculiar expression of God's displeasure on account 
of sin. All, indeed, belonging to that creation were to be sub- 
ject to them. Their appointment from the very first was to 
subdue the earth, and render every thing in it subservient to 
their legitimate use. But this use did not originally include a 
right to deprive animals of their life for the sake of food ; the 
grant of flesh for that end was only given at the deluge. And 
that they should yet have thought it proper and becoming to 
shed the bloocl of animals merely to express a religious idea, 
nay, should have regarded that as so emphatically the appro- 
priate way of worshipping God, that for ages it seems to have 
formed the more peculiar medium of approach to Him, can 
never be rationally accounted for without something on the 
part of God directing them to such a course. 3. Finally, the 
theories now under consideration are still further objectionable, 
in that they are confronted by a specific fact, which was evi- 
dently recorded for the express purpose of throwing light on 
the original worship of fallen man, and with which their advo- 
cates have never been able to reconcile them — the fact of 
Abel's accepted offering from the flock, as contrasted with the 
rejection of Cain's from the produce of the field. (Gen. iv., 
Heb. xi. 4.) The offerings of the two brothers differed, we are 
told in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the account in Genesis 
implies as much, not only in regard to the outward oblation — 
the one being a creature with life, the other without it — but 
also in the principle which moved the two brothers respectively 
to present them. That principle in Abel was faith; not this, 
therefore, but something else in Cain. And as it was faith 
which both rendered Abel's sacrifice in itself more excellent 
than Cain's, and drew down upon it the seal of Heaven's appro- 
val, the kind of faith meant must obviously have been something 
more than a general belief merely in the being of God, or His 
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readiness to accept an offering of service from the hands of men. 
Faith in that sense must have been possessed by him who 
offered amiss, as well as by him who offered with acceptance. 
It must have been a more special exercise of faith which pro- 
cured the acceptance of Abel — faith having respect not simply 
to the obligation of approaching God with some kind of offer- 
ing, but to the duty of doing so with a sacrifice like that 
actually rendered, of the flock or the herd. But whence could 
8uch faith have come, if there had not been a testimony or 
manifestation of God for it to rest upon, which the one brother 
believingly apprehended, and the other scornfully slighted? 
We see no way of evading this conclusion, without misinter- 
preting and doing violence to the plain import of the account of 
Scripture on the subject. Taking this in its obvious and natural 
meaning, Cain is presented to our view as a child of nature, not 
of grace — as*one obeying the impulse and direction only of 
reason, and rejecting the more explicit light of faith as to the 
kind of service he presented to his Maker. His oblation is an 
undoubted specimen of what man could do in his fallen state 
to originate proper ideas of God, and give fitting expression to 
these in outward acts of worship. But unhappily for the advo- 
cates of nature's sufficiency in the matter, it stands condemned 
in the inspired record as a presumptuous and disallowed act of 
will-worship. Abel, on the other hand, appears as one who 
through grace had become a child of faith, and by faith first 
spiritually discerning the mind of God, then reverently follow- 
ing the course it dictated, by presenting that more excellent 
sacrifice {nXtioi^a ^oalai^) of the firstlings of the flock, with 
which God was well pleased. 

On every account, therefore, the conclusion seems inevitable, 
that the institution of sacrifice must have been essentially of 
Divine origin ; for though we cannot appeal to any record of 
its direct appointment by God, yet there are notices concerning 
sacrificial worship which cannot be satisfactorily explained on 
the supposition, in any form, of its merely human origin. 
There is a recorded fact, however, which touches the very 
borders of the subject, and which, we may readily perceive, 
furnished a Divine foundation on which a sacrificial worship, 
such as is mentioned in Scripture, might be built. It is the 
fact noticed at the close of God's interview with our first 
parents after the fall — "and unto Adam also and to his wife 
did the Lord God make coats of skin, and clothed them." The 
painful sense of nakedness that oppressed them after their 
transgression, was the natural offspring of a consciousness of 
sin — an instinctive fear lest the unveiled body should give indi- 
cation of the evil thoughts and dispositions which now lodged 
VOL. I. 28 
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Within. Hence, to get relief to this uneasy feeling, they made 
coverings for themselves of such things as seemed best adapted 
to the purpose, out of that vegetable world which had been 
freely granted for their use. They ffirded themselves about 
with fig-leaves. But they soon found that this covering proved 
of little avail to hide their shame, where most of all they needed 
to have it hidden ; it left them miserably exposed to the pierc- 
ing glance of their offended God. If a real and valid covering 
shoidd be obtained, sufiicient to relieve them of all uneasiness, 
God Himself must provide it. And so He actually did. As 
soon as the promise of mercy had been disclosed to the offen- 
ders, and the constitution of mingled goodness and severity 
brought in, he made coats to clothe them with, and these coats 
of skins. But clothing so obtained argued the sacrifice of life 
in the animal that furnished them ; and thus, through the death 
of an inferior yet innocent living creature, was the needed 
relief brought to their disquieted and fearful bosoms. The out- 
ward and corporeal here manifestly had respect to the inward 
and spiritual. The covering of their nakedness was a gracious 
token from the hand of God, that the sin which had alienated 
them from Him, and made them conscious of uneasiness, was 
henceforth to be in His sight as if it were not; so that in 
covering their flesh, He at the same time covered their con- 
sciences. If viewed apart from this higher symbolical aim, the 
outward act will naturally appear small and unworthy of God; 
but so to view it were to dissever it from the very reason of its 
performance. It was done purposely to denote the covering of 
guilt from the presence of God — an act which God alone could 
have done. But He did it, as we have seen, by a medium of 
death, by a sacrifice of life in those creatures which men were 
not yet permitted to kill for purposes of food, and in con- 
nection with a constitution of grace, which laid open the pros- 
pect of recovered life and blessing to the fallen. Surely it is 
not attributing to the venerable heads of the human family, 
persons who had so recently walked with God in paradise, an 
incredible power of spiritual discernment ; or supposing them to 
stretch unduly the spiritual import of this particular action of 
God, if we should conceive them turning the Divine act into a 

gound of obligation and privilege for themselves, and saying, 
ere is heaven's own finger pointing out the way for obtaining 
relief to our guilty consciences ; the covering of our ahame is 
to be found by means of the skins of irrational creatures, slain 
in our behalf; their life for our lives, their clothing of inno- 
cence for our shame ; and we cannot err, we shall but show our 
faith in the mercy and forgiveness we have experienced, if, as 
often as the sense of shame and guilt returns upon our con- 
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Bciences, we follow the footsteps of the Lord, and, by a renewed 
sacrifice of life, clothe ourselves anew with His own appointed 
badge of acquittal and acceptance. 

We are not to be understood as positively affirming that our 
first parents, and their believing posterity reasoned thus, or that 
they actually had no more of instruction to guide them. We 
merely say, that they may quite naturally have so reasoned, 
and that we have no authority from the inspired record to 
suppose that any further instruction was communicated. In- 
deed, nothing more seems strictly necessary for the first begin- 
nings of a sacrificial worship. And it was still but the age 
for beginnings ; in what was taught and done, we should expect 
to find only the simplest forms of truth and duty. The Gos- 
pel, in its clearer announcements, even the law with its specific 
enactments, would then have been out of place. All that 
was absolutely required, and all that might be fairly expected, 
was some natural and expressive act of God toward men, 
laying, when thoughtfully considered, the foundation of reli- 
gious service toward Him. The claims of the Sabbatical insti- 
tution, and of the marriage-union, had a precisely similar 
foundation — ^the one in God*s personal resting on the seventh 
day, hallowing and blessing it, the other in His formation 
of the first wife out of the first husband. It was simply 
the Divine procedure in these cases which formed the ground of 
man's obligations — because that procedure was essentially a 
revelation of the mind and will of Godhead for the guidance of 
the rational beings who, being made in God*s image, were to 
find their glorv and their well-being in appropriating His acts, 
and copying after His example. So here, God's fundamental 
act in removing and covering out of sight the shame of con- 
scious guilt in the first ofienders, would both naturally and 
rightfully be viewed, as a revelation of God, teaching them, 
how, in henceforth dealing with Him, they were to proceed in 
effecting the removal of guilt, and appearing, notwithstanding 
it, in the presence of God. They found, in this Divine act, the 
key to a justified condition, and an acceptable intercourse with 
heaven. Had they not done so, it would have been incapable 
of rational explanation, how a believing Abel should so soon 
have appeared in possession of it. Yet, it could not have been 
rendered so palpable as to obtrude itself on the carnal and 
unbelieving— otherwise, it would scarcely be less capable of 
explanation, how a self-willed Cain should so soon have ven- 
tured to disregard it. The ground of dissension between the 
two brothers must have been of a somewhat narrower and more 
debateable character, than if an explicit and formal direction 
had been given. And in the Divine act referred to — ^viewed in 
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its proper light, and taken in connection with the whole cir- 
cumstances of the time — there was precisely what might have 
tended to originate both results : — enough of light to instruct 
the humble heart of faith, mainly intent on having pardon of 
ain and peace with God, and yet not too much to leave proud 
and unsanctified nature without an excuse for following a course 
more agreeable to its own inclinations.* 

3. We thus hold sacrifice — sacrifice in the higher sense, not 
as expressive of dependence and thankfulness merely, but as 
connected with sin and forgiveness, expiatory sacrifice — to have 
been, as to its foundation, of Divine origin. It had its rise in 
an act of God, done for the express purpose of relieving guilty 
consciences of their sense of shame and confusion; and from 
the earliest periods of recorded worship it stands forth to our 
view as the religious solemnity, in which faith had its most 
peculiar exercise, and for which God bestowed the tokens of 
His acceptance and blessing. For the discussion of some col- 
lateral points belonging to the subject, and the disposal of a 
few objections, we refer to the Appendix.' And we now pro- 
ceed here briefly to inquire what sacrifice as thus originating, 
and thus presented, symbolically expressed ? What feelings on 
the part of the worshipper, what truths on the part of God, did 
it embody? 

Partly, indeed, the inquiry has been answered already. It 
was impossible to conduct the discussion thus far without indi- 
cating the primitive ideas involved in primitive sacrifice. It 

^ Sabstantially the correct yiew was presented of this subject in a work of 
Dr. Croly, though, like several other things in the same volume, attended with 
the twofold disadvantage, of not being properly grounded, and of being encum- 
bered with some untenable positions. **God alone is described as in act, and 
His only act is that of clothing the two criminals. The whole passage is but 
one of many, in which a rigid adherence to the text is the way of safety. The 

literal meaning at once exalts the rite, and illustrates its purposes 

Adam in Paradise has no protection from the Divine wrath, but he needs none; 
he is pure. In his hour of crime, he finds the fatal difference between good 
anxi.evil, feels that he requires protection from the eye of justice, and makes 
an ineffectual effort to supply that protection by his own means. But the 
expedient, which cannot be supplied by man, is finally supplied by the Divine 
interposition. God clothes him, and his nakedness is the source of anguish 
and terror no more. The contrast of the materials of his imperfect and perfect 
olothing is equally impressive. Adam, in his first consciousness of having pro- 
voked the Divine displeasure, covers himself with the frail produce of the 
ground, the branch and leaf; but from the period of forgiveness, he is clothed 
with the substantial product of the flock, the skin of the slain animal. If cir- 
cumstances apparently so trivial, as the clothing of our original parents, are 
stated, what other reason can be assigned, than that they were not trivial, that 
they formed a marked feature of the Divine dispensation, and that they were 
important to be recorded for the spiritual guidance of man?" — (Divine Provi- 
dence, p. 194-196.) 

s Appendix D. 
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must be remembered, however, that we are still dealing with 
sacrifice in its simplest and most elementary form — radically, 
no doubt, the same as it was under the more complex and 
detailed arrangements of the Mosaic ritual, but in comparison 
of that wanting much in fulness and variety. As employed by 
the first race of believing worshippers, a few leading points are 
all that it can properly be regarded as embracing. 

(1.) Both from the manner of its origin, and its own essen- 
tial nature, as involving in every act of worship the sacrifice of 
a creature's life, it bore impressive testimony to the si^ulness 
of the offerer's condition. Those who presented it, could not 
but know that God was far from delighting in blood, and that 
death, either in man or' beast, was not a thing in which He 
could be supposed to take pleasure. The explicit connection of 
death, also, with the first transgression, as the proper penalty 
of sin, was peculiarly fitted to suggest painful and humiliating 
thoughts in the minds of those who stood so near to the awful 
moment of the fall. And when death, under God's own direct- 
ing agency, was brought so prominently into the Divine service, 
and every act of worship, of the more solemn kind, carried in 
its bosom the life-blood of an innocent creature, what more 
striking memorial could they have had of the evil wrought in 
their condition by sin? With such an element of blood perpe- 
tually mingling in their services, they could not forget that 
they stood upon the floor of a broken covenant, and were them- 
selves ever incurring anew the just desert of transgression. 

(2.) Then, looking more particularly to the sanction and 
encouragement of God, given to such a mode of worshipping 
Him, it bespoke their believing conviction of His reconcileable 
and gracious disposition toward them, notwithstanding their 
sinfulness. They gave here distinct and formal expression to 
their faith, that as they needed mercy, so they recognized God 
as ready to dispense it to those who humbly sought Him 
through this channel of communion. Such a faith, indeed, had 
been presumption, the groundless conceit of nature's arrogancy 
or ignorance, if it had not had a Divine foundation to rest upon, 
and tokens of Divine acceptance in the acts of service it ren- 
dered. But these, as we have seen, it plainly had. So that a 
sacrificial worship thus performed bore evidence as well to the 
just expectations of mercy and forgiveness on the part of those 
who presented it, as to their uneasy sense of guilt and shame, 
prompting them to do so. 

(3.J But, looking again to the original ground and authority 
of this sacrificial worship — ^the act of God in graciously, cover- 
ing the shame and guilt of sin — and to the seal of acceptance 
afterwards set so peculiarly and emphatically on it, the great 
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truth was expressed by it, on the part of God, that the taking 
awav of life stood essentially connected with the taking away 
of sin— or, as expressed in later Scripture, that "without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sins." In accordance 
with the general character of the primeval constitution of 
things, this truth comes out, not as a formal enunciatioii of 
principle, or an authoritative enactment of Heaven, but as au 
embodied fact; a fact, in the first instance, of God's hand, 
significantly indicating His mind and will, and then believingly 
contei^^lated, acted upon, substantially re-enacted by His 
sincere worshippers, with His clearly marked approval. The 
form may be regarded as peculiar, but not so the truth 
enshrined in it. This is common to all times, and, after 
holding • a primary place in every phase of a preparatory 
religion, it rose at last to a position of transcendent importance 
in tne work and kingdom of Christ. How far Adam and his 
immediate descendants might be able to descry, under their 
imperfect forms of worship, and the accompanying intimations 
of recovery, the ultimate ground in this respect of faith and 
hope for sinful men, can be to us only matter of vague con- 
jecture, or doubtful speculation. Their views would, perhaps, 
considerably differ, according as their faith was more or less 
clear in its discernment, and lively in its perceptions of the 
truth couched under the symbolical acts and revelations of God. 
But unless more specific information was given them than is 
found in the sacred record (and it is mere conjecture to suppose 
there was more,) the anticipations formed even by the most 
enlightened of those primitive believers, regarding tne way and 
manner in which the blood of sacrifice was ultimately to enter 
into the plan of God, must have been comparatively vague and 
indefinite. 

(4.^ For us, however, who can read the symbol before us by 
the clear light of the Gospel, and from the high vantage-ground 
of a finished redemption can look back upon the temporary 
institutions that foreshadowed it, there is neither darkness nor 
uncertainty respecting the prophetic import of the primeval rite 
of sacrifice. We perceive there in the germ the fundamental 
truth of that Scheme of grace which was to provide for the com- 
plete and final restoration of a seed of blessing — the truth of a 
Buffering Mediator, giving his life a ransom for many. Here 
again we behold the ends of revelation mutually embracing and 
contributing to throw light on each other. And as amid the per- 
fected glories of Messiah's kingdom all appears clustering around 
the Lamb that was slain, and doing homage to Him for His match- 
less humiliation and triumphant victory, so the earliest worship 
of a believing Church points to His coming sacrifice, as the one 
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ground of hope and security to the fallen. At a subsequent 
period when the Church was furnished with a fuller revelation 
and a more complicated worship, symbolical representations 
were given of many other and subordinate parts of the work of 
redemption. But when that worship existed in its simplest 
form, and embodied only the first elements of the truth, it was 
meet that what was ultimately to form the groundwork of the 
whole, should have been alone distinctly represented. And we 
shall not profit, as we should, by the contemplation of that one 
rite, which stands so prominently out in the original woiahip of 
the believing portion of mankind, if it does not tend to deepen 
upon our minds the peerless worth and importance of a crucified 
Redeemer, as the wisdom and power of God unto salvation. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE SABBATICAL INSTITUTION. 



The only remaining fact belonging to primeval history, which 
might present materials for the construction of a symbolical 
religion, is that of the day of sacred rest held by God at the 
close of creation: "And on the seventh day God ended His 
work, which He had made ; and He rested on the seventh day 
from all His work, which He had made. And God blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it; because that in it He had rested 
from all His work, which God created and made.*' (Gen. ii. 2, 3.) 
This act of God was done in such immediate connection witn 
the work of creation, that the bearing it was intended to 
have on man must primarily have had respect to his original 
condition ; and if designed to lay the> foundation of a stated 
ordinance, the ordinance must have been one perfectly suited 
to the region of paradise itself. Yet, a slight reflection could 
scarcely fail to satisfy a reflective mind, that whatever signifi- 
cance the Divine act might possess, and whatever obligation it 
might carry for man in his primeval state, he should still have 
found in it, and found increased rather than impaired, when he 
became involved in the troubles and calamities resulting from 
the fall. 

Now, in the procedure of God, as recorded in the passage 
cited above, there may be noted a threefold stage, each carry- 
ing a separate and important meaning. First, the rest itself; 
"He rested on the seventh day from all His work;" and in 
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Ex. XXXI. 17, the yet stronger expression is used of God's re- 
freshing Himself on that day. Such expressions do not neces- 
sarily imply weariness or fatigue on account of the previous 
exertion, which, as regards God, is excluded by the infinitude 
of His perfections. " The Creator of the ends of the earth 
fainteth not, neither is weary.*' ^Isa. xl. 28.) They rather 
imply, that God's working in creation is of a reasonable kind ; 
not an aimless activity, beginning and terminating in itself, 
but in acting toward a specific end, which on seeing accom- 
plished. He withholds the outgoings of His creative energy, that 
He may rest in what He has done, and rejoice over the work of 
His hands. The end in this case was more particularly the 
creation of man with a living soul, bearing the rational and 
holy image of his Maker, and settled in a condition every way 
suited to his physical and moral nature. Throughout the 
whole of its stages the work was perceived to be good ; but it 
was only when it reached this consummation — when the Creator 
saw His own image reflected in an intelligent and happy off- 
spring, that He could regard the work as finished and could 
rest in His love. With the introduction of man into the world, 
creation received its proper crown ; and the Creator at length 
found among the works of His hands a spirit capable of discern- 
ing the manifestations of His glory, and returning love for 
love. It might be to give some intimation of this, of God's 
having found it then, and desiring to find it always, that the 
original seventh day is distinguished from the rest, not merely 
by the cessation of creative work, but also by the absence of 
any mention of a morning and an evening, at the beginning 
and the close ; for the Divine Sabbath, as has been remarked 
by Delitzsch, "has no close; it stretches over the entire future 
history of the world; and is ever seeking to raise this into a 
participation of the same character with itself." God's rest, 
no more than His work, is of an exclusive character. It looks 
benignly and graciously on the creatures, especially on man, 
who alone of earthly creatures can rise into the conscious appre- 
hension of his Maker. And as God in Him, so he again, in 
God, must find his satisfying and refreshing rest. 

Thus, even the first stage of this Divine act has respect to 
man, and still more the second, which points directly and exclu- 
sively to him: "And God blessed the seventh day." This 
blessing of the day is not to be confounded with the sanctifying 
of it, which immediately follows, as if the meaning were, God 
blessed it by sanctifying it. The blessing is distinct from the 
sanctification, and is, so to speak, the settling of a special 
dowry on it for' every one, who should give due heed to its 
proper end and object. Let man — the Divine act of blessing 
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virtually said— only enter into God's mind, and tread in His 
footsteps, by resting every seventh day from his works, and he 
shall undoubtedly find it to his profit ; the blessing, which is 
life for evermore, shall descend on him. What he may lose for 
the moment in productive employment, shall be amply compen- 
sated by the refreshment it will bring to his frame — by the 
enlargement and elevation of his soul — above all, by the spirit- 
ual fellowship and interest in God, which becomes the abiding 
portion of those who follow Him in their ways, and perpetually 
return to Him as the supreme rest of their soids. 

Then, the last stage in the procedure of God on this occa- 
sion, indicates how the two earlier ones were to be secured: 
**He sanctified it," made it a day of sacredness. Having ap- 
pointed it to a distinctive end, he conferred on it a distinctive 
character, that His creature, man, might from time to time be 
doing in his line of things what the Creator had already done 
in His own — might, after six successive days of work, take one 
to re-invigorate his frame, to reflect calmly on the past, and 
view the part he has taken and the relations he occupies on the 
outward and visible theatre of the world, in the light of the 
spiritual and the eternal. It was to be his calling and his destiny 
on earth, not simply to work, but to work as a reasonable and 
moral bein^, after the example of his Maker, for specific ends. 
And for this he needed seasons of quiet repose and thoughtful 
consideration, not less than time and opportunity for active 
labour ; as, otherwise, he could neither properly enjoy the work 
of his hands, nor obtain for the higher part of his nature that 
nobler good which is required to satisfy it. God, therefore, 
when he had finished the work of creation by making man, 
sanctified the seventh day — His oum seventh, but mans first; 
for man had not first to work, and then to reap, but as God's 
vicegerent, nature's king and high-priest, could at once enter 
into his Maker's heritage of blessing. And henceforth, in the 
career that lay before him, ever ana anon returning from the 
field of active labour assigned him in cultivating and subduing 
the earth, he must on the hallowed day of rest gather in his 
thoughts and desires from the world, and retiring into God 
as his sanctuary, hold with him a sabbatism of peaceful and 
blessed rest. 

The Divine procedure, then, in every one of its stages, 
plainly points to man, and aims at his participation in the like- 
ness and enjoyment of God. "With the Sabbath," says Sar- 
torius happily, and we rejoice and! hail it as a token for good, 
that such thoughts on the Sabbath are finding utterance in the 
high places of Germany — "with the Sabbath begins the sacred 
history of man — ^the day oa which he stood forth to bless God, 
VOL. I. 29 
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and in company with Eve, entered on his Divine calling upon 
earth. The creation without the creation-festival, the world's 
unrest without rest in God, is altogether vain and transitory. 
The sacred day appointed, blessed, consecrated by God, is that 
from which the blessing and sanctification of the world and 
time, of human life and human society, proceed. Nor is any 
thing more needed than the recognition of its original appoint- 
ment and sacred destination, for our receiving the full impres- 
sion of its sanctity. How was it possible for the first man ever 
to forget it? From the very beginning was it written upon 
his heart. Remember the Sabbath day to sanctify it."* There 
is nothing new in such views. Substantially the same inter- 
pretation that we have given, is put on the original notice in 
Genesis, in the Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. iv.), where the 
record of God's rest at the close of creation is referred to as 
the first form of the promise made to man of entering into 
God's rest. The record, then, of what God in that respect did, 
was a revelation. It embodied a promise to man of high fel- 
lowship with the Creator in his peculiar felicity, and, conse- 
quently, inferred an obligation on man's part both to seek the 
end proposed, and to seek it in the method of God's appoint- 
ment. But did the obligation cease when man fell? or was 
the promise cancelled? Assuredly not — not, at least, after the 
time that the introduction of an economy of grace laid open 
for the fallen the prospect of a new inheritance in God. So 
far from having lost its significance or its value, the Creator's 
Sabbatism then acquired fresh meaning and importance, and 
became so peculiarly adapted to the altered condition of the 
world, that we cannot but regard it as having from the first 
contemplated the physical and moral evils that were to issue 
from the fall. In the language of Hengstenbere, with whom 
we gladly concur on this branch of the subject, tnough on too 
many others we shall be constrained to differ from him — "It 
pre-supposes work, and such work as has a tendency to draw us 
away from God. It is the remedy for the injuries we are apt 
to incur through this work. If any thing is clear, it is the 
connection between the Sabbath and the fall. The work which 
needs intermission, lest the divine life should be imperiled by. 
it, is not — [we would rather say, is not so much] — the cheerfiu 
and pleasant employment of which we read in Gen. ii. 15; it is 
[rather] the oppressive and degrading toil spoken of in Gen. 
ui. 19, work done in the sweat of the brow, upon a soil that 
brings forth thorns and thistles."* We would put the statement 

1 Sartorias Qber den alt und Neu Test, oultos, p. 17. 
> Ueber den Tag des Herm, p. 12. 
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comparatively, rather than absolutely; for the rest of God 
being held on the first seventh day of the world's existence, 
and the day being immediately consecrated and blessed, it 
must have had respect to the place and occupation of man even 
in paradise. Why should work there be supposed to have 
differed in kind from work elsewhere and since? There could 
be room only for a difference in degree ; and being work from 
its very nature that led the soul to aim at specific objects, arid 
put forth continuous efforts ad extra, it required to be met by a 
stated periodical institution, that would recall the thoughts and 
feelings of the soul ad intra. Man's perfection in that original 
Btate was only a relative one. It needed certain correctives 
and stimulants to secure the continued enjoyment of the good 
belonging to it. It needed, in particular, perpetual access to 
the tree of life for the preservation of the bodily, and an ever- 
returning Sabbatism for that of the spiritual life. But if such 
a Sabbatism was required even for man's well-being in paradise, 
where the work was so light, and the order so beautiful, how 
could it be imagined that the Sabbatical institution might be 
either safely or lawfully disregarded in a world of sorrow, 
temptation, and hardship ? 

Was there really, however, any Sabbatical institution? 
There is no command respecting it in this portion of the in- 
spired record. And may not the mention there made of God's 
keeping the Sabbath, and blessing and sanctifying the day, have 
been made simply with a prospective reference to the precept 
that was ultimately to be imposed on the Israelites ? So it has 
been alleged with endless frequency by those who can find no 
revelation of the Divine will, and no obligation of moral duty 
excepting what comes in the authoritative form of a command, 
and it is still substantially reiterated by Hengstenberg, who cer- 
tainly cannot be charged with such a bluntness of spiritual dis- 
cernment. We meet the allegation with the statement that has 
already been repeatedly urged — that it was not yet the time 
for the formal enactments of law, and that it was by other 
means man was to learn God's mind and his own duty. The 
ground of obligation lay in the Divine act ; the rule of duty was 
exhibited in the Divine example; for these were disclosed to 
men from the first, not to gratify an idle curiosity, but for the 
express purpose of leading them to know and do what is 
agreeable to the will of God. If such means were not sufficient 
to speak with clearness and authority to men's consciences, 
then it may be affirmed that the first race of mankind were free 
from all authoritative direction and control whatever. They 
were not imperatively bound either to fear God, or to regard 
man; for excepting in the manner now stated, no general obli- 
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gations of service were laid on them. But to suppose this; to 
suppose even in regard to what is written of the original Sab- 
batism of God, that it did not bear directly upon the privileges 
and duties of the very first members of the human family, is in 
truth to make void that portion of revelation — ^to treat it, where 
it stands, as a superfluity or a blemish. We cannot so regard 
it. We hold by the truthfulness and natural import of the 
Divine record. And doing this, we are shut up to the conclu- 
sion, that it was at first designed and appointed by God, that 
mankind should sanctify every returning seventh day, as a 
season of comparative rest from worldly labour, of spiritual 
contemplation and religious employment, that so they might 
cease from their own works and enter into the rest of God. 

But we shall not pursue the subject further at present. We 
even leave unnoticed some of the objections that have been 
raised against the existence of a primeval Sabbath, as the sub- 
ject must again return, and in a more controversial aspect, 
when we come to consider the place assigned to the law of the 
Sabbath in the revelation from Sinai. It is enough, at this 
stage of our inquiry, to have exhibited the foundation laid for 
the perpetual celebration of a seventh-day Sabbath, in the 
original act of God at the close of His creation-work. In that 
we have a foundation broad and large as the theatre of creation 
itself and the general interests of humanity, free from all local 
restrictions and national peculiarities. That in the infancy of 
the world, and during the ages of a remote antiquity, there 
would be much simplicity in the mode of its observance, may be 
readily supposed. Indeed, where all was so simple, both in the 
state of society and the institutions of worship, the symbolical 
act itself of resting from ordinary work, and in connection with 
that, the habit of recognizing the authority of God, and reali- 
zing the Divine call to a participation in the blessed rest of the 
Creator, must have constituted no inconsiderable part of the 
practical observance of the day. And that this also in process 
of time should have fallen into the general desuetude, is only 
what might have been expected from the fearful depravity and 
lawlessness which overspread the earth as a desolation. When 
men daringly cast off the fear of God Himself, they would natu- 
rally make light of the privilege and duty set before them of 
entering into his rest. And considering the disadvantages, both 
personal and social, which were necessarily connected with a 
primeval Sabbath, it is not to be wondered at, that beside the 
original record of its Divine origin and authoritative obligation, 
traces of its early existence should be found only in some occa- 
sional notices of history, and in the wide-spread sacredness of 
the number seven, which has left its impress on the religion and 
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^literature of nearly every nation of antiquity. But however 
ncfflected or despised, the original fact remains for the light 
and instruction of the world in all ages ; and there perpetually 
comes forth from it a call to every one who has ears to hear, to 
sanctify a weekly rest unto the Lord, and rise to the enjoyment 
of His blessing. 



CHAPTER VI. 

JTPICAL THINQB IN HIBTORT DURIKO THE PROGRESS OF THE FIRST DIBPEN8ATI0H. 

Having now considered the typical bearing of the fundamental 
facts and symbolical institutions belonging to the first dispensa- 
tion of grace, it remains that we endeavour to ascertain what 
there might afterwards be evolved of a typical nature during 
the progress of that dispensation, by means of the transactions 
and events that took place under it. These, it was already 
noted in our preliminary remarks, could only be employed to 
administer instruction of a subsidiary kind. In their remote 
reference to Gospel-times, as in their direct historical aspect, 
they can rank no higher than progressive developments — ^not 
laying a foundation, but proceeding on the foundation already 
laid, and giving to some of the points connected with it a more 
specific direction, or supplementing them with additional discov- 
eries of the mind and will of God. It is impossible here, any 
more than in the subjects treated of in the preceding chapters, 
to isolate entirely the portions that have a typical bearing from 
others closely connected with them. And even in those which 
exhibit something of the typical element, it can scarcely be 
expected, at so early a period in the world's history, to possess 
much of a precise and definite character; for in type, as in 
prophecy, the progress must necessarily have been from the 
more general to the more particular. In tracing this progress, 
we shall naturally connect the successive developments with 
idngle persons or circumstances; yet without meaning thereby 
to indicate that these are in every respect to be accounted 
typical. 

SECTION I. 

THE SEED OF PROMISE — ABEL, ENOCH. 

Thb first distinct appearance of the typical in connection with 
the period subsequent to the fall, is to be found in the case of 
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Abel; but in that quite generally. Abel was the first member 
of the promised seed; and through him supplementary know* 
ledge was imparted more especially in one direction, viz. in 
regard to the principle of election, which was to prevail in the 
actiud fiUfilment of the original promise. That promise itself, 
when viewed in connection with the instituted symbols of reli- 
gion, might be perceived — ^if very thoughtfully considered — to 
have implied something of an elective process ; but the truth 
was not clearly expressed. And it was most natural that 
the first parents of the human family should have overlooked 
what but obscurely intimated a limitation in the expected good. 
They would readily imagine, when a scheme of grace was intro- 
duced, which gave promise of a complete destruction of the 
adversary, with the infliction only of a partial injury on the 
woman's seed, that the whole of their offspring should attain 
to victory over the power of evil. This joyous anticipation 
affectingly discovers itself in the exclamation of Eve at the 
birth of her first-born son, "I have gotten a man from (or, as 
it should rather be, with) the Lord" — ^gratefully acknowledging 
the hand of God in giving her, as she thought, the commence- 
ment of that seed which was assured through Divine grace of a 
final triumph. This she reckoned a real getting — ^gain in the 
proper sense— calling her child by a name that expressed this 
idea (Cain;) and she evidently did so by regarding it as the 

Srecious gift of God, the beginning and the pledge of the ascen- 
ency that was to be won over the malice of the tempter.* 
Never was mother destined to receive a sorer disappointment. 
She did not want faith in the Divine word, but her faith was 

I I think it quite impossible, in the circumstances, that the faith of Eto 
should have gone further than this; as the promise of recovery had as yet 
assumed only the most general aspect; and though it might well have been 
understood to depend upon the grace and power of God for its accomplish- 
ment, yet, who, from the revelations actually given, could have anticipated 
these to manifest themselves in the birth of Jehovah Himself as a babe ? The 
supposition of Baumgarten — who here revives the old explanation, "I have 
gotten a man, Jehovidi," that Eve thought she saw in Cain, "the redeeming 
and Coming God," is arbitrary and incredible. The nin"^ VMk should be taken 

as in ch. t. 24, vi. 9, zliii. 16; Judg. i. 16, with, in fellowship with, the Lord; or as in 
Judg. viii. 7, with, with the help of. The former idea seems to be the more natural 
one, as in that sense also the t^{| is more frequently used. The assertion of Dr. 

Pye Smith (Testimony, vol. i., p. 228,) that there "seems no option to an 
interpreter, who is resolved to follow the fair and strict grammatical significa- 
tion of the words before him, but to translate the passage, I have obtained a 
man, Jehovah," is greatly too strong, and against the judgment of the best 
Hebrew scholars. He is himself obliged to repudiate ^e sense, which such 
a rendering yields, as embodying too gross a conception: and the idea, which 
he thinks Eve meant to express of "something connected with the Divine 
Being" in the child produced, is simply what is conveyed by the perfeotlj 
legitimate rendering we have preferred. 
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(Itill without knowledge, and she must learn by painful expe- 
rience how the plan of God for man's recovery was to be 
wrought out. A like ignorance, though tending now in the 
opposite direction, again discovers itself at the birth of Abel, 
whose name (breath, nothingness,) seems, as Delitzsch has re- 
marked, to have proceeded from her felt regard to the Divine 
ourse, as that given to Cain did from a like regard to the 
Divine promise. It is possible that, between the births of the 
two brothers, what she had seen of the helpless and suffering 
condition of infancy in the first-bom may have impressed the 
mind of Eve with such a sense of the evils entailed upon her 
offspring by the curse, as to have rendered her for the time 
forgetful of the better things disclosed in the promise. It is 
possible, also, that the corporeal frame and personal appearance 
of Abel may have been greatly less prepossessing than those of 
his brother. However it might be, the name imposed clearly 
indicates, that Eve associated with this second child her mis- 
givings and fears respecting the future, as she had associated 
with the first her buoyant hopes and joyful anticipations. The 
result showed how little the operations of grace were to pursue 
the course that might seem accordant with the views and feel- 
ings of nature. In particular, it showed that, so far from the 
whole offspring of the woman being included, there was from 
the first to pervade the Divine plan a principle of election, in 
virtue of which a portion only, and that by no means the like- 
liest, according to the estimation of nature, were to inherit the 
blessing, while the rest should fall in with the designs of the 
tempter, and be reckoned to him for a seed of cursing. Abel, 
therefore, in his acceptance with God, in his faith respecting 
the Divine purposes, and his presentation of offerings that drew 
down the Divine favour, stands as the type of an elect seed of 
blessing — a seed that was ultimately to have its root and its 
culmination in Him, who was to be peculiarly the child of pro- 
mise. In Cain, on the other hand, the impersonation of nature's 
pride, waywardness, and depravity, there appeared a represent- 
ative of the unhappy portion of mankind who should espouse 
the interest of the adversary, and seek by unhallowed means to 
establish it in the world. 

The brief notices of antediluvian history are evidently framed 
for the purpose of exhibiting the contrary state and tendencies 
of these two seeds, and of rendering manifest the mighty differ- 
ence which God's work of grace was destined to make in the 
character and prospects of man. The name given by Eve to 
her third son (Seth, appointed,) with the reason assigned for it, 
"For God, said she, hath appointed me another seed instead of 
Abel, whom Cain slew/' bespoke the insight the common mother 
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of mankind had now obtained into this mournful division in her ' 
offspring. Gain, she regards as having, in a manner, ceased to 
" elong to her seed; he had become too plainly identified with 
that of the adversary. He seems now to her view to stand at 
the head of a God-opposing interest in the world — and, as in 
contrast to him, the destroyer of the true seed, God is seen 
mercifully providing another in its room.* So that there were 
again the two seeds in the world, each taking root, and bringing 
forth fruit after its kind. But how different! On the one 
hand appears the Cainite section, smitten with the curse of sin, 
yet proudly shunning the path of reconciliation — retiring to a 
distance from the emblems of God's manifested presence — ^build- 
ing a city, as if to lighten, by the aid of human artifice and 
protection, the evils of a guilty conscience and a blighted con- 
dition — cultivating with success the varied elements of natural 
strength and worldly greatness, inventing instruments of music 
and weapons of war, trampling under foot, as seemed good to 
the flesh, the authority of Heaven and the rights of men, and at 
last, by deeds of titanic prowess and violence, boldly attempting 
to bring heaven and earth alike under its sway. (Gen. iv. 13- 
24, vi. 4-6.)* On the other hand appears the woman's seed of 

Mt is to be noted, howeyer, that hoik the parents of the human family, 
Adam as well as £ye, are associated with this seed of blessing. It is a circum- 
stance that has been too much overlooked ; but for the yerj purpose of mark- 
ing it, a fresh commencement is made at Gen. y. of the genealogical chain that 
li^s together Adam and Christ: **This is the book of the generations of 
Adam. In the day that God created man, in the likeness of God made he him. 
. . . And Adam liyed an hundred and thirty years, and begat a son in his own 
Ukeness, after his image, and called his name Seth :" — as if his progeny before 
this were not to be reckoned — the child of grace had perished, and the other 
in a spiritual sense was not. Adam, therefore, is here distinctly placed at the 
head of a spiritual offspring — himself the first link in the grand chain of bless- 
ing. And the likeness in which he beg^t his son — ** his own image" — must 
not be limited, as it too often is, to the corruption that now marred the purity 
of his nature — as if his image stood simply in contrast to God's. It is as the 
parental head of the whole lineage of grace that he is represented, and such a 
contrast would here especially be out of place. 

> It is in connection with this later deyelopment of evil in the Cainites, that 
Lamech's song is introduced, and with special reference to that portion of his 
family, who were makers of instruments in brass and iron — instruments, no 
doubt, chiefly of a warlike kind. It is only by viewing the song in that con- 
nection, that we perceive its full meaning, and its proper place, as intended to 
indicate that the evil was approaching its final stage: <*And Lamech said to 
his wives, Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; Te wives of Lamech, hearken to 
my speech. For, men (the word is quite indefinite in the original, and may 
most fitly be rendered in the plural) I slay for my wound, and young men for 
my hurt. For, Cain is avenged seven times, and Lamech seventy times seven.*' 
He means apparently, that with such weapons as he now had at command, ho 
could execute at will deeds of retaliation and revenge. So that his song may 
be regarded, to use the words of Drechsler, ** as an ode of triumph on the 
invention of the sword. He stands at the top of the Cainite development, firom 
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prpmise, seeking to establish and propagate itself in the earth 
by the fear of God, and the more regular celebration of His 
worship ^Gen. iv. 26) — trusting for its support in the grace 
and blessing of God, as the other did in the powers and achieve- 
ments of corrupt nature — and so, continuing uninterrupted its 
line of godly descendants, yet against such fearful odds, and at 
last with such a perilous risk of utter extinction, that Divine 
faithfulness and love required to meet violence with violence, 
and bring the conflict in its first form to a close by the sweeping 
desolation of the flood. It terminated, as every such conflict 
must do, on the side of those who stood in the promised grace 
and revealed testimony of God. These alone live for ever; 
and the triumph of all that is opposed to them can be but for a 
moment. 

This seed of the woman, however — the seed that she produces 
in faith upon the promise of God, and in which the grace of 
God takes vital effect — is found, not only as to its eodstencCy to 
be associated with a principle of election, but also as to the 
relative place occupied by particular members in its line. All 
have by faith an interest in God, and in consequence triumph 
over the power of the adversary. But some have a larger inte- 
rest than others, and attain to a higher victory. There was an 
election within the election. So it appeared especially in the 
case of Enoch, the seventh from Adam, and again in Noah, 
who, as they alone of the antediluvians were endowed with the 
spirit of prophecy, so they alone, also, are said to have 
"walked with God" (Gen. v. 22, vi. 9) — an expression never 
used of any who lived in later times, and denoting the nearest 
and most confidential intercourse, as if they had all but re- 
gained the old paradisiacal freedom of communion with Heaven. 
And as the Divine seal upon this higher elevation of the life 
of God in their souls, they were both honoured with singular 
tokens of distinction — the one having been taken, without 
tasting of death, to still nearer fellowship with God, to abide 
in His immediate presence (''He was not, for God took him,") 
while the other became under God the saviour and father of a 
new world. Of the latter we shall have occasion to speak sepa- 
rately, as there were connected with his case other elements of 
a typical nature. But in regard to Enoch, as the short and 
pregnant notice of his life and of his removal out of it, plainly 

ihence looks back upon the past, and exults at the height it has reached. 
How far has he got ahead of Cain ! what another sort of ancestor he ! No 
longer needing to look up in feebleness to God for protection, he can provide 
more amply for it himself than God did for Cain's ; and he congratulates his 
wives on being the mothers of such sons. Thus the history of the Cainitts 
began with a deed of murder, and here it ends with a song of murder." 

VOL. I. 80 
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indicates something transcendently good and great, so, we can- 
not doubt, the contemporaries of the patriarch knew it to be 
such. They knew — at least they had within their reach the 
means of knowing — that in consideration of his eminent piety, 
and of the circumstances of the time in which he lived, he was 
taken direct to a higher sphere, without undergoing the com- 
mon lot of mortality. That there should have been but one 
such case during the whole antediluvian period, could not but 
be regarded as indicating its exceptional character, and stamp- 
ing it the more emphatically as a revelation from Heaven. 
Nor could the voice it uttered in the ears of reflecting men 
sound otherwise than as a proclamation, that God was assuredly 
with that portion of the woman* s seed who served and honoured 
Him — that He manifested Himself to such, as a chosen people, 
in another manner than He did to the world, and made them 
sure of a complete and final victory over all the malice of the 
tempter and the evils of sin. If not usually without death, yet 
notwithstanding it, and through it, they should certainly attain 
to eternal life in the presence of God. 

In this respect Enoch — as being the most distinguished mem- 
ber of the seed of blessing in its earlier division, and the most 
honoured heir of that life which comes through the righteous- 
ness of faith — is undoubtedly to be viewed as a type of Christ. 
Something he had in common with the line as a whole — he was 
a partaker of that electing grace and love of God, in virtue of 
which alone any could rise from the condemnation of sin to the 
inheritance of life in the Divine kingdom. But apart from 
others in the same line, and above them, he passed to the inher- 
itance by a more direct and triumphant path — a conqueror in 
the very mode of his transition from time to eternity. These 
characteristics, which in Enoch's case were broadly marked, 
though in themselves somewhat general, and incapable of being 
understood to have reference to a personal Messiah, till such a 
Messiah had been more distinctly announced, are yet pre-emi- 
nently the characteristics of Christ, and in the full and absolute 
sense could be found only in Him. He is, as no other individ- 
ual among men could be, the seed of the woman, considered as 
the seed of promise, destined by God's purpose of grace to 
bruise the head of the tempter, and reverse the process of 
nature's corruption. In Him, as present from the first to the 
"determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God," was the ulti- 
mate root of such a seed to be found which should otherwise 
have had no existence in the world. He, therefore, beyond all 
others, was the chosen of God, " His elect in whom His soul 
delights." And though to the eye of a carnal and superficial 
world, which judges only by the appearance, He wanted what 
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seemed necessary to justify His claim to such a position, yet in 
reality He possessed, and gave infallible proof of His Divine 
connection with the Father, by a faith that never faltered in 
the hardest trials, a righteousness free from every stain of 
impurity, and a life that could only underlie for a moment the 
cloud of death, but even there could see no corruption, and 
presently rose, as to its proper home, in the regions of eternal 
light and glory. 

With our eyes resting on this exalted object in the ends of 
time, we have no diflSculty in perceiving, that what appeared of 
supernatural in such men as Abel and Enoch, only fore- 
shadowed the higher and greater good that was to come. It 
did, however, foreshadow this — not indeed personally and for- 
mally, as if from the appearance of Abel and Enoch a personal 
Messiah could have been descried, or as if from the incidents 
in their respective lives, precisely similar ones might have been 
inferred as likely to happen in the eventful career of the man 
Christ Jesus. We could not descend thus to individual and 
personal marks of co-incidence between the lives of those early 
patriarchs and the life of Messiah, without, in the first instance, 
anticipating the order of Providence, which had not yet directed 
the eye of the Church to a personal manifestation of Godhead, 
and then entangling ourselves in endless diflSculties of practical 
adjustment — as in the case of Enoch's translation, who went to 
heaven without tasting death, while Christ could not enter into 
glory till He had tasted it. But let those patriarchs be con- 
templated as the earlier links of a chain, which, from its very 
nature, must have some higher and nobler termination; let 
them be viewed as characters that already bore upon them the 
lineaments, and possessed the beginnings of the new creation ; 
what do they then appear but embodied prophecies of a more 

feneral kind in respect to "Him who was to come?" They 
eralded His future redemptive work by exhibiting in part the 
signs and fruits of its prospective achievements. The begin- 
ning was prophetic of the end ; for if the one had not been in 
prospect, the other could not have come into existence. And 
m their selection by God from the general mass around them, 
their faith in God's Word, and their possession of God's favour 
and blessing, as outwardly displayed and manifested in their 
histories, we see struggling, as it were, into being the first 
elements of that new state and destiny, which were only to 
find their valid reason, and reach their proper elevation, in the 
person and kingdom of Messiah. 
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SECTION n. 

SOAI AS» TIB DBLrCK. 

The case of Noah, we hare alreadj stated, embodied some new 
elements of a typical kind, which gare to it the character of a 
distinct stage in the derelopment of God's work of grace in 
the world. It did so in connection with the deluge, which had 
a gracious, as well as a judicial aspect, and, by a striking com- 
bination of (^posites, brought prominently out the principle, 
that the aceompluhment of $alratwn necessarily carries along 
with it a work of de^ruetion. This was not absolutely a new 
principle at the period of the deluge. It had a place in the 
original promise and a certain exemplification in the lives of 
believers from the first. By giving to the prospect of recovery 
the peculiar form of a bruising of the tempter's head, the Lord 
plainly intimated, that somehow a work of destruction was to 
go along with the work of salvation, and was necessary to its 
accomplishment. No indication, however, was given of the 
way in which this twofold process was to proceed, or of the 
nature of the connection between the one part of it and the 
other. But light to a certain extent soon began to be thrown 
upon it by the consciousness in each man's bosom of a struggle 
between the evil and the good — a struggle which so early as 
the time of Cain drew forth the Divine warning* that either his 
better part must vindicate for itself the superiority, or it must 
itself fall down vanquished by the destroyer. Still further 
light appeared, when the contending elements grew into two 
great contending parties, which by an ever-widening breach, 
and at length by most serious encroachments from the evil on 
the good, rendered a work of judgment from above necessary 
to the peace and safety of the believing portion of mankind. 
The conviction of some approaching crisis of this nature had 
become so deep in the time of Enoch, that it gave utterance to 
itself in the prophecy ascribed in the Epistle of Jude to that 
patriarch : " Behold the Lord cometh with ten thousand of His 
toints to execute judgment upon all, and to convince all that 
are ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds, which they 
have ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches, which 
ungodly sinners have committed against Him." The struggle, 
it was thus announced, should ere long end in a manifestation 
of God for judgment against the apostate faction, and by impli- 
cation, for deliverance to the children of faith and hope. 

By the period of Noah's birth, however, the necessity of a 
Divine interposition had become much greater, and it appeared 
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manifest to the small remnant of believers, that the era of retri- 
bution, which they now identified with the era of deliverance, 
must be at hand. Indication was then given of the state of 
feeling by the name itself of Noah, with the reason assigned for 
imposing it, " This same shall comfort us concerning our work 
and toil of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed." The feeling is too generally expressed, to enable 
us to determine with accuracy, how the parents of this child 
might expect their troubles to be relieved through his instru- 
mentality. But in their words we hear, at least, the groaning 
of the oppressed — the sighing of righteous souls, vexed on 
account of the evils which were thickening around them, from 
the unrestrained wickedness of those who had corrupted the 
earth ; and, at the same time, not despairing, but looking up in 
faith, and even confident that in the lifetime of that child the 
God of righteousness and truth would somehow avenge the 
cause of His elect. Whether they had obtained any correct 
insight or not, into the way by which the object was to be 
accomplished, the event proved that the spirit of prophecy 
breathed in their anticipation. Their faith rested upon solid 
grounds, and in the hope, which it led them to cherish, they 
were not disappointed. Salvation did come in connection with 
the person of Noah, and it came in the way of an overwhelming 
visitation of wrath upon the adversaries. 

When we look simply at the outward results produced by 
that remarkable visitation, they appear to have been twofold — 
on the one side preservation, on the other, destruction. But 
when we look a little more closely, we perceive, that there was 
a necessary connection between the two results, and that there 
was properly but one object aimed at in the dispensation, 
though in accomplishing it there was required the operation of 
a double process. That object was, as stated by St. Peter, 
**the saving of Noah and his house,** (1 Pet. iii. 20) — saving 
them as the spiritual seed of God. But saving them from 
what? Not surely from the violence and desolation of the 
waters; for the watery element would then have acted as the 
preservative against itself, and instead of being saved hy the 
water, according to the apostolic statement, the family of Noah 
would have been sav^d from it.^ From what, then, were they 

I ' 1 4m aware many eminent scholars give a different tnm to this expression 
in ^ first Epistle of Peter, and take the proper rendering to be ** saved 
uhmgh (t. e, in the midst of) the water*'— contemplating the water as the 
space or region through which the ark was required to bear Noah and his 
family in safety. So Beza, who says that *'the water cannot be taken for the 
instrumental cause, as Noah was presenred fVom the water, not by it;" so also 
Tittmann, Bib. Cab. toI. XTiii., p. 251; Steiger in his Comm. with only * 
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saved? Undoubtedly from that which, before the coming of 
the deluge, formed the real element of danger — the corruption, 
enmity, and violence of ungodly men. It was this which 
wasted the Church of God, and brought it to the verge of 
destruction. All was ready to perish. The cause of right- 
eousness had at length but one eflScient representative in the 
person of Noah; and he much "like a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers, like a besieged city'* — the object of profane mock- 
ery and scorn, taunted, reviled, plied with every weapon fitted 
to overcome his constancy, and, if not in himself, at least in 
his family, in danger of sufiering shipwreck amid the swellinff 
waves of wickedness around him. It was to save him — and 
with him, the cause of God — from this source of imminent 
danger and perdition, that the flood was sent; and it could 
only do so, by effectually separating between him and the seed 
of evil-doers — engulphing them in ruin, and sustaining him 
uninjured in his temporary home. So that the deluge, con- 
sidered as Noah*s baptism, or the means of his salvation from 
an outward form of spiritual danger, was not less essentially 
connected with a work of judgment than with an act of mercy. 
It was by the one that the other was accomplished ; and the 
support of the ark on the bosom of the waters, was only a col- 
lateral object of the deluge. The direct and immediate object 

minute shado of difference; Robinson, in Lex., and many others. Bat this yiew 
is open to the following objections — 1. The water is here mentioned, not in 
respect to its sereral parts, or to the extent of its territory from one point to 
another, but simply as an instrumental agent. Had the former been meant, 
the expression would have been ** saved through the waters," rather than 
saved by water. But as the case stood, it mattered nothing, whether the ark 
remained stationary at one point on the surface of the waters, or was borne 
from one place to another ; so that through^ in the sense of poising through or 
through amongf gives a quite unsuitable meaning. That Noah needed to be 
saved from the water, rather than by it, is a superficial objection, proceeding 
on the supposition that the water had the same relation to Noah that it had to 
the world in general. For him, the water and the ark were essentially con- 
nected together; it took both to make up the means of deliverance. In the 
same sense, and on the same account, we might say of the Red Sea, that the 
Israelites were saved by it; for, though in itself a source of danger, yet as 
regarded Israel's position, it was really the means of safety. (I Cor. x. 2.) 
2. The application made by the apostle of Noah's preservation requires the 
agency of the water, as well as of the ark, to be taken into account. Indeed, 
according to the best authorities (which read o luii,) the reference in the anti- 
type is specially to the water as the type. But apart from that, baptism is 
spoken of as a saving, in consequence of its being a purifying ordinance, which 
implies, as in the deluge, that the salvation be accomplished through means 
of a destruction. This is virtually admitted by Steiger, who though he adopts 
the rendering ** through the water," yet in explaining the connection between 
the type and the antitype, is obliged to regard the water as also instrumental 
to salvation. **The flood was for Noah a baptism, and as such saved; the 
same element, water, also saves us now — ^not, however, as mere water, but in 
the same quality as a baptism." 
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was the extermination of that wicked race, whose heaven-daring 
impiety and hopeless impenitence was the real danger that 
menaced the cause and people of God — "the destroying of 
those (to use the language that evidently refers to it in Rev. 
xi. 18,) who destroyed the earth." 

This principle of salvation with destruction, which found such 
a striking exemplification in the deluge, has been continually 
appearing anew in the history of God's dealings among men. 
It appeared, for example, at the period of Israel's redemption 
from Egypt, when a way of escape was opened for the people of 
God by the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host; and again at 
the era of the return from Babylon, when the destruction of 
the enemy and the oppressor broke asunder the bands with 
which the children of the covenant were held captive. But it is 
in New Testament times, and in connection with the work of 
Christ, that the higher manifestation of the principle appears. 
Here alone perfection can be said to belong to it. Complete as 
the work in one respect was in the days of Noah, in another it 
soon gave unmistakeable evidence of its own imperfection. The 
immediate danger was averted by the destruction of the wicked 
in the waters of a deluge, and the safe preservation of Noah 
and his family as a better seed to replenish the depopulated 
earth. But it was soon found that the old leaven still lurked 
in the bosom of the preserved remnant itself; and another race 
of apostates and destroyers, though of a less ferocious spirit, 
and under more of restraint in regard to deeds of violence and 
bloodshed, rose up to prosecute anew the work of the adversary. 
In Christ, however, the very foundations of evil from the first 
were struck at, and nothing is left for a second beginning to 
the cause of iniquity. He came, as foretold by the prophet 
Isaiah (ch. Ixi. 2,) "to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God," which was, at the 
same time, to be the "year of His redeemed," And, accord- 
ingly, by the work He accomplished on earth, " the prince of 
this world was judged and cast out" (John xii. 31;) or, as it is 
again written, "principalities and powers were spoiled," and 
"he that had the power of death destroyed" (Col. ii. 15; Heb. 
ii. 14,) thereby giving deliverance to those who were subject to 
sin and death. He did this once for all, when He fulfilled all 
righteousness, and sufiered unto death for sin. The victory 
over the tempter then achieved by Christ, no more needs to be 
repeated than the atonement made for human guilt ; it needs to 
be appropriated merely by His followers, and made vital in 
their experience, Satan has no longer any right to exercise 
lordship over men, and hold them in bondage to his usurped 
authority; the ground of his power and dominion is taken away, 
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because the condemnation of sin, on which it stood, has been 
for ever abolished. Christ, therefore, at once destroys and 
saves — saves by destroying — casts the cruel oppressor down 
from his ill-gotten supremacy, and so relieves the poor, en- 
thralled, devil-possessed nature of man, and sets it into the 
glorious liberty of God's children. 

In the case of the Redeemer Himself, this work is absolutely 
complete; the man Christ Jesus thoroughly bruised Satan 
under His feet, and won a position where in no respect what- 
ever He could be any more subject to the power of evil. Theo- 
retically, we may say, the work is also complete in behalf of 
His people; on His part, no imperfection cleaves to it. By 
virtue of the blood of Jesus, the house of our humanity, which 
naturally stood accursed of God, and was ready to be assailed 
by every form of evil, is placed on a new and better foundation. 
It is made holiness to the Lord. The handwriting of condem- 
nation that was against us, is blotted out. The adversary has 
lost his bill of indictment ; and nothing remains but that the 
members of the human family should, each for themselves, take 
up the position secured for them by the salvation of Christ, to 
render them wholly and for ever superior to the dominion of the 
adversary. But it is here that imperfection still comes in. 
Men will not lay hold of the advantage obtained for them by 
the all-prevailing might and energy of Jesus, or they will but 
partially receive into their experience the benefits it provides 
for them. Yet there is a measure of success also here, in the 
case of all genuine believers. And it is to this branch of the 
subject more immediately that the Apostle Peter points, when 
he represents Christian baptism as the antitype of the deluge. 
In the personal experience of believers, as symbolized in that 
ordinance, there is a re-enacting substantially of what took 
place in the outward theatre of the world by means of the 
deluge. " The like figure whereunto (literally, the antitype to 
which, viz., Noah's salvation by water in the ark) even baptism 
doth also now save us ; not the putting away of the filth of the 
flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ.'* (1 Pet. iii. 21.) Like the apos- 
tle's delineations generally, the passage briefly indicates, rather 
than explicitly unfolds, the truths connected with the subject. 
Yet, on a slight consideration of it, we readily perceive, that, 
with profound discernment, it elicits from the ordinance of bap- 
tism, as spiritually understood and applied, the same funda- 
mental elements, discovers there the same twofold process, 
which appeared so strikingly in the case of Noah. Here also 
there is a salvation finding its accomplishment by means of a 
destruction — "not the putting away of the filth of the flesh" — 
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not SO superficial a riddance of evil, but one of a more im- 
portant and vital character, bringing " the answer of a good 
conscience,'* or the deliverance of the soul from the guilt and 
power of iniquity. The water of baptism — let the subject be 
plunged in it ever so deep, or sprinkled ever so much — can no 
more of itself save him than the water of the deluge could have 
saved Noah, apart from the faith he possessed, and the prepara- 
tion it led him to make in constructing and entering into the 
ark. It was because he held and exercised such faith, that the 
deluge brought salvation to Noah, while it overwhelmed others 
in destruction. So is it in baptism, when received in a spirit 
of faith. There is in this also the putting off of the old man 
of corruption — crucifying it together with Christ, and at the 
same time a rising through the resurrection of Christ to the new 
and heavenly life, which satisfies the demands of a pure and 
enlightened conscience. So that tiie really baptized soul is 
one in which there has been a killing and a making alive, a 
breaking up and destroying of the root of corrupt nature, and 
planting in its stead the seed of a divine nature, to spring, and 
grow, and bring forth fruit to perfection. In the microcosm of 
the individual believer, there is the perishing of an old world 
of s;n and death, and the establishment of a new world of 
righteousness and life everlasting. 

Such is the proper idea of Christian baptism, and such would 
be the practical result, were the idea fully realized in the expe- 
rience of the baptized. But this is so far from being the case, 
that even the idea is apt to suffer in people's minds from the 
conscious imperfections of their experience. And it might help 
to check such a tendency — it might, at least, be of service in 
enabling them to keep themselves well informed as to what 
should be, if they looked occasionally to what actually was, in 
the outward pattern of these spiritual things, given in the times 
of Noah. Are you disinclined, we might say to them, to have 
the axe so unsparingly applied to the old man of corruption ? 
Think, for your warning, how God spared not the world, but 
sent its mass of impurity headlong into the gulf of perdition. 
Seems it a task too formidable, and likely to prove hopeless in 
the accomplishment, to maintain your ground against the 
powers of evil in the world ? Think again, for your encourage- 
ment, how impotent the giants of wickedness were of old to 
defeat the counsels of God, or prevail over those who held fast 
their confidence in His word ; with all their numbers and their 
might, they sunk like lead in the waters, while the little house- 
hold of faith rode secure in the midst of them. Or, does it 
appear strange, at times perhaps incredible, to your mind, that 
jfau should be made the subject of a work which requires for its 
VOL. I. 31 
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accomplishment the peculiar perfections of Godhead, while 
others are left entire strangers to it, and even find the Word of 
God — ^the chosen instrument for effecting it — the occasion of 
wrath and condemnation to their souls? Kemember "the few, 
the eight souls** of Noah*s family, alone preserved amid the 
wreck and desolation of a whole world — preserved, too, by faith 
in a word of God, which carried in its bosom the doom of 
myriads of their fellow-creatures, and so, finding that, which 
was to others a minister of condemnation, a source of peace and 
safety to them. Rest assured, that as God Himself remains 
the same through all generations, so His work for the good 
of men is essentially the same also ; and it ever must be His 
design and purpose, that Noah's faith and salvation should be 
perpetually retfewing themselves in the hidden life and expe- 
rience of those who are preparing for the habitations of glory. 



SECTION III. 

THE NEW WORLD AND ITS INHBRITORS — THE MEN Of fAITH. 

In one respect the world seemed to have suffered material loss 
by the visitation of the deluge. Along with the agents and 
instruments of evil, there had also been swept away by it the 
emblems of grace and hope — paradise with its tree of life and 
its cherubim of glory. We can conceive Noah and his house- 
hold, when they first left the ark, looking around with melan- 
choly feelings on the position they now occupied, not only as 
being the sole survivors of a numerous offspring, but also as 
being themselves bereft of the sacred memorials which bore 
evidence of a happy past, and exhibited the pledge of a still 
happier future. An important link of communion with heaven, 
it might well have seemed, was broken by the change thus 
brought through the deluge on the world. But the loss was 
Boon fully compensated, and, we may even say, more than com- 
pensated, by the advantages conferred on Noah and his seed 
from the higher relation to which they were now raised, in 
respect to Grod and the world. There are three points that 
here, in particular, call for attention. 

1. The first is, the new condition of the earth itself, which 
immediately appears in the freedom allowed and practised in 
regard to the external worship of God. This was no longer 
confined to any single region, as seems to have been the case 
in the age subsequent to the fall. The cherubim were located 
in a particular spot, on the east of the garden of Eden ; and as 
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the symbols of God's presence were there, it was only natural 
that the celebration of Divine worship should there also have 
found its common centre. Hence, the two sons of Adam are 
said to have ^^broiight their offerings unto the Lord*' — ^which 
can scarcely be understood otherwise than as pointing to that 
particular locality which was hallowed by visible symbols of the 
Lord's presence, and in the neighbourhood of which life and 
blessing still lingered. In like manner, it is said of Cain, after 
he had assumed the attitude of rebellion, that "he went out 
from the presence of the Lord,'* obviously implying that there 
was a certain region with which the Divine presence was con- 
sidered to be more peculiarly connected, and which can be 
thought of nowhere else than in that sanctuary on the east of 
Eden. But with the flood the reason for any such restriction 
vanished. Noah, therefore, reared his altar, and presented his 
sacrifice to the Lord where the ark rested. There immediately 
he got the blessing, and entered into covenant with God — 
proving that, in a sense, old things had passed away, and all 
had become new. The earth had risen in the Divine reckoning 
to a higher condition; it had passed through the baptism of 
water, and was now, in a manner, cleansed from defilement ; so 
that every place had become sacred, and might be regarded as 
suitable for the most solemn acts of worship.' 

This more sacred and elevated position of the earth after the 
deluge appears, further, in the express repeal of the curse 
originally laid upon the ground for the sin of Adam: "I will 
not again curse the ground any more for man's sake" (Gen. 
viii. 21,) was the word of God to Noah, on accepting the first 
offering presented to Him in the purified earth. It is, no doubt, 
to be understood relatively — not as indicating a total repeal of 
the evil, but only a mitigation of it; yet such a mitigation as 
would render the earth a much less afflicted and more fertile 

> If we are right as to the centralization of the primitive worship of man- 
kind (and it seems to be only the natural inference from the notices referred 
to,) then the antediluvian population cannot well be supposed to have been of 
vast extent, or to have wandered to a very great distance from the original 
centre. The employment also of a special agency after the flood to disperse 
the descendants of Noah, and scatter them over the earth, seems to indicate, 
that an indisposition to go to a distance, a tendency to crowd too much about 
one locality, was one of the sources of evil in the first stage of the world's his- 
tory, the recurrence of which well deserved to be prevented, even by miracu- 
lous interference ; and it is perfectly conceivable, indeed most likely, that the 
tower of Babel, in connection with which this interference took place, was not 
intended to be a palladium of idolatry, or a mere freak of ambitious folly, but 
rather a sort of substitution for the loss of the Edenic symbols, and, as such, 
tk centre of union for the human family. It follows, of course, from the same 
considerations, that the deluge might not absolutely require, so far as the race 
of man was concerned, to extend over more than a comparatively limited por- 
tion of the earth. Bat its actual compass is not thereby determined. 
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region than it had been before. But this again indicated that, 
in the estimation of Heaven, the earth had now assumed a new 
position ; that by the action of God's judgment upon it, it had 
become hallowed in His sight, and was in a condition to receive 
tokens of the Divine beneficence, which had formerly been with- 
held from it. 

2. The second point to be noticed here, is the heirship given 
of this new world to Noah and his seed — given to them 
expressly as the children of faith. 

Adam, at his creation, was constituted the lord of this world, 
and had kingly power and authority given him to subdue it and 
rule over it. But, on the occasion of his fall, this grant, though 
not formally recalled, suffered a capital abridgment ; since he 
was sent forth from Eden as a discrowned monarch, to do the 
part simply of a labourer on the surface of the earth, and with 
the discouraging assurance, that it should reluctantly yield to 
him of its fruitfulness. Nor, when he afterwards so distinctly 
identified himself with God's promise and purpose of grace, by 
appearing as the head only of that portion of his seed who had 
faith in God, did there seem any alleviation of the evil ; the 
curse that rested on the ground rested on it still, even for the 
seed of blessing (Gen. v. 29,) and not they, but the ungodly 
Cainites, acquired in it the ascendency of physical force and 
political dominion. 

A change, however, appears in the relative position of things, 
when the flood had swept with its purifying waters over the 
earth. Man now rises, in the person of Noah, to a higher 
place in the world ; yet not simply as man, but as a child of 
God, standing in faith. His faith had saved him, amid the 
general wreck of the old world, to become in the new a second 
head of mankind, and an inheritor of earth's domain, as now 
purged and rescued from the pollution of evil. " He is made 
heir," as it is written in Hebrews, "of the righteousness which 
is by faith," — heir, that is, of all that properly belongs to such 
righteousness, not merely of the righteousness itself, but also 
of the world, which in the Divine purpose it was destined to 
possess and occupy. Hence, as if there had been a new creation 
and a new head brought in to exercise over it the right of sove- 
reignty, the original blessing and grant to Adam are substanti- 
ally renewed to Noah and his family: "And God blessed Noah 
and his sons, and said unto them. Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth. And the fear of you, and the dread of 
you shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl 
of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all 
the fishes of the sea; into your hand are they delivered." 
Here, then, the righteousness of faith received direct from the 
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grace of God the dowry that had been originally bestowed upon 
the righteousness of nature — not a blessing merely, but a bless- 
ing coupled with the heirship and dominion of the world. 

There was nothing strange or arbitrary in such a proceeding ; 
it was in perfect accordance with the great principles of the 
Divine administration. Adam was too closely connected with 
the sin that destroyed the world, to be invested, even when he 
had become through faith a partaker of grace, with the restored 
heirship of the world. Nor had the world itself passed through 
such an ordeal of purification, as to fit it, in the personal life- 
time of Adam, or of his more immediate ofispring, for being at 
all represented in the light of an inheritance of blessing. The 
renewed title to the heirship of its fulness was properly reserv- 
ed to the time when, by the great act of Divine judgment at 
the deluge, it had passed into a new condition ; and when one 
was found of the woman's seed, who had attained in a peculiar 
degree to the righteousness of faith, and along with the world 
had undergone a process of salvation. It was precisely such a 
person that should have been chosen as the first type of the 
righteousness of faith, in respect to its world-wide heritage of 
blessing. And having been raised to this higher position, an 
additional sacredness was thrown around him and his seed; — 
the fear of them was to be put into the inferior creatures ; their 
life was to be avenged of every one that should wrongfully 
take it ; even the life-blood of irrational animals was to be held 
sacred, because of its having something in common with man's, 
while their flesh was now freely surrendered to their use : — ^the 
whole evidently fitted, and, we cannot doubt, also intended to 
convey the idea, that man had by the special gift of God's 
grace been again constituted heir and lord of the world, that, 
in the words of the psalmist, " the earth had been given to the 
children of men," and given in a larger and fuller sense than 
had been done since the period of the fall.^ 

3. The remaining point to be noticed in respect to this new 
order of things, is the pledge of continuance, notwithstanding 
all appearances or threatenings to the contrary, given in the 

* It presents no contrariety to this, when rightly considered, that the Lord 
should also have connected His purpose of preserving the earth in future with 
the corruption of man : "And the Lord smelled a sweet savour (viz. from 
Noah's sacrifice,) and the Lord said in His heart, I will not again curse the 
ground any more for man's sake, for the imagination of man's heart is evil 
from his youth." ^en. viii. 21.) The meaning is, that God delighted so 
much more in the offerings of righteousness than in the inflictions of judgment, 
that He would now direct His providence, so as more effectually to secure the 
former — would not allow the imaginations of man's evil heart to get such 
ftcope as they had done before, but perceiving and remembering their native 
existence in the heart, would bring such remedial influences to work that the 
extremity of the past should not again retam. 
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covenant made with Noah, and confirmed by a fixed sign in the 
heavens. "And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons with 
him, saying, And I, behold, I establish My covenant with you, 
and with your seed after you ; and with every living creature 
that is with you, of the fowl, of the cattle, and of every beast 
of the earth with you ; from all that go out of the ark, to every 
beast of the earth. And I will establish My covenant with you; 
neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of a 
flood ; neither shall there any more be a flood to destroy the 
earth. And God said, This is the token of the covenant which 
I make between Me and you and every living creature that is 
with you, for perpetual generations: 1 do set My bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant** (more exactly: 
My bow I have set in the cloud, and it shall be for a covenant- 
sign,) " between Me and the earth. And it shall come to pass, 
when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen 
in the cloud : and I will remember My covenant, which is be- 
tween Me and you and every living creature of all flesh ; and 
the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh." 
(Gen. ix. 8-15.) 

There can be no doubt, that the natural impression produced 
by this passage in respect to the sign of the covenant, is, that 
it now for the first time appeared in the lower heavens. The 
Lord might, no doubt, then, or at any future time, have taken 
an existing phenomenon in nature, and by a special appoint- 
ment made it the instrument of conveying some new and higher 
meaning to the subjects of His revelation. But, in a matter 
like the present, when the specific object contemplated was to 
allay men's fears of the possible recurrence of the deluge, and 
give them a kind of visible pledge in nature for the permanence 
of her existing order and constitution, one cannot perceive how 
a natural phenomenon, common alike to the antediluvian and 
the postdiluvian world, could have fitly served the purpose. In 
that case, so far as the external sign was concerned, matters 
stood precisely where they were ; and it was not properly the 
sign, but the covenant itself, which formed the guarantee of 
safety for the future. We incline, therefore, to the opinion 
that, in the announcement here made, intimation is given of a 
change in the physical relations or temperature of, at least, 
that portion of the earth where the original inhabitants had 
their abode; by reason of which the descent of moisture in 
showers of rain came to take the place of distillation by dew, 
or other modes of operation different from the present. The 
supposition is favoured by the mention only of dew before in 
connection with the moistening of the ground (Gen. ii. 6 ;) and 
when rain does come to be mentioned, it is rain in such flowing 
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torrents as seems rather to betoken the outpouring of a con- 
tinuous stream, than the gentle dropping which we are wont to 
understand by the term, and to associate with the rainbow. 

The fitness of the rainbow in other respects to serve as a sign 
of the covenant made with Noah, is all that could be desired. 
There is an exact correspondence between the natural pheno- 
menon it presents, and the moral use to which it is applied. 
The promise in the covenant was not that there should be no 
future visitations of judgment upon the earth, but that they 
should not proceed to the extent of again destroying the world. 
In the moral, as in the natural sphere, there might still be con- 
gregating vapours and descending torrents ; indeed, the terms 
of the covenant imply, that there should be such, and that by 
means of them God would not fail to testify his displeasure 
against sin, and keep in awe the workers of iniquity. But 
there should be no second deluge to diffuse universal ruin; 
mercy should always so far rejoice against judgment. And so 
precisely it is in nature with the rainbow, which is formed by 
the lustre of the sun's rays shining on the dark cloud as it 
recedes ; so that it may fitly be called, in the somewhat poetical 
language of Langd, "the sun's triumph over the floods; the 
glitter of his beams imprinted on the rain-cloud as a mark of 
subjection." How appropriate an emblem of the action of 
Divine grace always returning after wrath ! Grace still sparing 
and preserving even when clouds of judgment have been threat- 
ening to desolate and destroy ! . And as the rainbow throws its 
radiant arch over the expanse between heaven and earth, and 
as with a wreath of beauty unites the two together again, after 
they have been engaged in an elemental war, it strikingly 
images to the thoughtful eye the essential harmony that is still 
to subsist between the higher and the lower spheres. Such 
undoubtedly is its symbolic import, as the sign peculiarly con- 
nected with the Noachic covenant ; it holds out, by means of its 
very form and nature, an assurance of God's mercy, as engaged 
to Keep perpetually in check the floods of deserved wrath, and 
continue to the world the manifestation of His grace and good- 
ness. Such also is the import attached to it, when forming a 
part of prophetic imagery, in the visions of Ezekiel (ch. i. 28,) 
and of St. John (Rev. iv. 3 ;) it is the symbol of grace, as ever 
ready to return after judgment, and to stay the evil from pro- 
ceeding so far as to accomplish a complete destruction.* 

' Far too general is the explanation often given of the symbolio import of 
the rainbow by writers on snch topics — as when it is described to be " in gene- 
ral a symbol of Qtod's willingness to receive men into favour again" (Wemyss' 
Clavis Symbolica,) or that "it indicates the faithfulness of the Almighty in 
fulfilling the promises that He has made to His people." (Mill's Sacred Sym- 
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Yet gracious as this covenant with Noah was, and appro- 
priate and beautiful the sign that ratified it, all bore on it still 
the stamp of imperfection ; there was an indication and a 
prelude of the better things needed to make man truly and per- 
manently blessed, not these things themselves. For, what was 
this new world, which had its perpetuity secured, and over which 
Noah was set to reign, as heir of the righteousness that is by 
faith? To Noah himself, and each one in succession of his 
seed, it was still a region of corruption and death. It had been 
sanctified indeed, by the judgment of God, and as thus sancti- 
fied it was not to perish again as it had done before. But this 
sanctification was only by water — enough to sweep away into 
the gulf of perdition the mass of impurity that festered on its 
surface, but not penetrating inwards, to the elements of evil 
which were bound up with its very frame-work. Another 
agency, more thoroughly pervasive in its nature, and in its 
effects more nobly sublimating, the agency of fire, is required to 
purge out the dross of its earthliness, and render it a home and 
an inheritance fit for those who are made like to the Son of 
God. (2 Pet. iii. 7-13.) And Noah himself, though acknow- 
ledged heir of the righteousness by faith, and receiving on it 
the seal of heaven, in the salvation granted to him and his 
household, yet how far from being perfect in that righteousness, 
or by this salvation placed beyond the reach of evil ? How 
mournfully did he afterwards fall under the power of temp- 
tation ! and how much of the serpent's seed still lurked in the 
members of his household ! High, therefore, as Noah stood 

bology.) Sound Christian feeling, with something of a poetic eye for the 
imagery of nature, finds its way better to the meaning — as in the following 
simple lines of John Newton : 

**When the sun with cheerful beams 

Smiles upon a lowering sky, 
Soon its aspect softened seems, 

And a rainbow meets the eye ; 
While the sky remains serene, 
This bright arch is never seen. 

Thus the Lord's supporting power 

Brightest to His saints appears, 
When affliction's threat'ning hour 

Fills their sky with clouds and fears, 
He can wonders then perform. 
Paint a rainbow on the storm. 

Favoured John a rainbow saw 

Circling round the throne above ; 
Hence the paints a pledge may draw 

Of unchanging covenant-love: 
Clouds awhile may intervene. 
But the bow shall still be seen." 
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compared with those who had gone before him, he was after all 
but the representative of an imperfect righteousness, and the 
heir of a corruptible and transitory inheritance. He was the 
type, but no more than the type, of Him who was to come — ^in 
whom the righteousness of God should be perfected, salvation 
should rise to its higher sphere, and all, both in the heirs of 
glory, and the inheritance they are to occupy, should by the 
baptism of fire be rendered incorruptible and undefiled, and 
fading not away. 



SECTION IV. 

TBB CHANOE IN THE DIVINE CALL FROX THE GENERAL TO THE PARTICULAR — BHEV, 

ABRAHAM. 

The obvious imperfections just noticed, both in the righteous- 
ness of the new head of the human family, and in the constitu- 
tion of the world over which he was placed, clearly enough 
indicated that the Divine plan had only advanced a stage in its 
progress, but had by no means reached its perfection. As the 
world, however, in its altered condition, had become naturally 
superior to its former state, so^in necessary and causal con- 
nection with this — it was to stand superior to it also in a 
spiritiuil respect: secured against the return of a general 
perdition, it was also secured against the return of universal 
apostacy and corruption. The cause of righteousness was not 
to be trodden down as it had been before, nay, was to hold on 
its way and ultimately rise to the ascendant in the affairs of 
men. 

Not only was this pre-supposed in the covenant of perpetuity 
established for the world, as the internal ground on which it 
rested, but it was also distinctly announced by the father of the 
new world, in the prophetic intimation he gave of the future 
destinies of his children. It was a melancholy occasion which 
drew this prophecy forth, as it was alike connected with the 
mournful backsliding of Noah himself, and the wanton indecency 
of his youngest son. When Noah recovered from his sin, and 
understood how this son had exposed, while the other two had 
covered his nakedness, he said, "Cursed is Canaan; a servant 
of servants (i. e. a servant of the lowest grade] shall he be to 
his brethren. And he said. Blessed is the Lord God of Shem, 
and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem ; and Canaan shall be 
his servant." (Gen. ix. 25-27.) 
VOL. I. 32 
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There are various points of interest connected with this 
prophecy, and the occurrence that gave rise to it, which it does 
not fall within our province to notice. But the leading scope 
of it, as bearing on the prospective destinies of mankind, is 
manifestly of a hopeful description ; and in that respect it 
differs materially from the first historical incident, that revealed 
the conflict of nature and grace in the family of Adam. The 
triumph of Cain over righteous Abel, and his stout-hearted 
resistance to the voice of God, gave ominous indication of the 
bad pre-eminence which sin was to acquire, and the fearful 
results which it was to achieve in the old world. But the 
milder form of this outbreak of evil in the family of Noah, the 
immediate discouragement it meets with from the older members 
of the family, the strong denunciation it draws down from the 
venerable parent; above all, the clear and emphatic prediction 
it elicits of the ascendency of the good over the evil in these 
seminal divisions of the human family, one and all perfectly 
accorded with the better state to which the world had now 
risen ; they bespoke the cheering fact, that righteousness should 
now hold its ground in the world, and that the dominant 
powers and races should be in league with it, while servility 
and degradation should rest upon its adversaries. 

This, any one may see at a glance, is the general tendency 
and design of what was uttered on the occasion ; but there is a 
marked peculiarity in the form given to it, such as plainly inti- 
mates the commencement of a change in the Divine economy. 
There is a striking particularism in the prophetic announcement. 
It does not, as previously, give forth broad principles, or foretell 
merely general results of evil and of good; but it explicitly 
announces — though still, no doubt, in wide and comprehensive 
terms — the characteristic outlines of the future state and rela- 
tive positions of Noah's descendants. Such is the decided 
tendency here to the particular, that in the dark side of the 
picture, it is not Ham, the offending son and the general head of 
the worse portion of the postdiluvian family, who is selected as 
the special object of vengeance, nor the sons of Ham generally, 
but specifically Canaan, who, it seems all but certain, was 
the youngest son. (Gen. x. 6.^ Why this son, rather than the 
offending father, should have oeen singled out for denunciation, 
has been ascribed to various reasons ; and resort has not unfre- 
quently been had to conjecture, by supposing that this son may 
probably have been present with the father, or some way par- 
ticipated with him in the offence. Even, however, if we had 
been certified of this participation, it could at most have ac- 
counted for the introduction of the name of Canaan, but not for 
that being substituted in the room of the father's. Nor can we 
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allow much more weight to another supposition, that the omis- 
sion of the name of Ham may have been intended for the very 
purpose of proving the absence of all vindictive feeling, and 
showing that these were the words, not of a justly indignant 
parent giving vent to the emotions of the passing moment, but 
of a divinely inspired prophet calmly anticipating the events 
of a remote futurity. Undoubtedly such is their character; 
but no extenuating consideration of this kind is needed to 
prove it, if we only keep in view the judicial nature of this 
part of the prophecy. The curse pronounced is not an ebulli- 
tion of wrathful feeling, not a wish for the infliction of evil, but 
the announcement of a doom, or punishment for a particular 
offence; and one that was to take, as so often happens in 
Divine chastisements, the specific form of the offence com- 
mitted. Noah's affliction from the conduct of Ham was in the 
most peculiar manner to find its parallel in the case of Ham 
himself: he, the youngest son of Noah,* had proved a vexation 
and disgrace to his father, and in meet retaliation his own 
youngest son was to have his name in history coupled with the 
most humiliating and abject degradation. 

It was, therefore, in the first instance at least, for the pur- 
pose of marking more distinctly the connection between the sin 
and its punishment, that Canaan only was mentioned in the 
curse. Viewed as spoken to Ham, the word virtually said, I 
am pained to the heart on account of you, my youngest son, 
and you in turn, shall have good cause to be pained on account 
of your youngest son — ^your own measure shall be meted back 
with increase to yourself. It may be true, as Havernick states 
in his Introduction to the Pentateuch — that the curse, properly 
belonging to Ham, was to concentrate . itself in the line of 
Canaan ; and, beyond doubt, it is more especially in connection 
with that line that Scripture itself traces the execution of the 
curse. But these are somewhat remote and incidental conside- 
rations ; the more natural and direct is the one already given 
— -which Hofmann, we believe, was the first to suggest.* And 
as the word took the precise form it did, for the purpose more 
particularly of marking the connection between the sin and the 
punishment, it plainly indicated, that the evil could not be con- 



* Gen. ix. 24. The expression in the original is nopn i3a» *^^ *® *^® ' 

that is applied to David in 1 Sam. xvii. 14. There can, therefore, be no reason- 
able doubt that it moans youngest, and not tender or dear, as some would 
take it. It is not so expressly said, that Canaan was Ham*s youngest son, bat 
the inference that he was such is fair and natural, as he is mentioned last in 
the genealogy, ch. x. 6, where no sufficient reason can be thought of for devi- 
ating from the natural order. 

2 Weissagung and ErfQllung, 1., p. 89. 
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fined to the line of Ham's descendants by Canaan ; the same 
polluted fountain could not fail to send forth its bitter streams 
also in other directions. The connection is entirely a moral 
one. Even in the case of Canaan there was no arbitrary and 
hapless appointment to inevitable degradation and slavery; as 
is clearly proved by the long forbearance and delay in the exe- 
cution of the threatened doom, expressly on the ground of the 
iniquity of the people not having became full, and also from the 
examples of individual Canaanites, who rose even to distin- 
guished favour and blessing, such as Melchizedec and Rahab 
m earlier, and the Syrophenician woman in later times. Noah, 
however, saw with prophetic insight, that in u general point of 
view the principle should here hold, like father like child ; and 
that the irreverent and wanton spirit, which so strikingly be- 
trayed itself in the conduct of the progenitor, should infallibly 
give rise to an offspring, whose dissolute and profligate manners 
would in due time bring upon them a doom of degradation and 
servitude. Such a posterity, with such a doom, beyond all 
question were the Canaanites, to whom we may add also the 
Tvrians and Sidonians, with their descendants the Carthage- 
mans. The connection of sin and punishment might be traced 
to other sections besides, but it is not necessary that we pursue 
the subject further. 

Our course of inquiry rather leads us to notice the turn the 
prophecy takes in regard to the other side of the represen- 
tation, and to mark the signs it contains of a tendency toward 
the particular, in connection with the future development of 
the scheme of grace. This comes out first and pre-eminently in 
the case of Shem : " And he said. Blessed is (or be) Jehovah, 
the God of Shem'' — a blessing not directly upon Shem, but 
upon Jehovah as his God! Why such a peculiarity as this? 
No doubt, in the first instance, to make the contrast more pal- 
pable between this case and the preceding; the connection with 
Uod, which was utterly wanting in the one, presenting itself as 
everything, in a manner, in the other. Then, it proclaims the 
identity as to spiritual state between Noah and Shem, and 
designates this son as in the full sense the heir of blessing: 
"Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Shem.'* My God is also the 
God of my son ; I adore Him for Himself; and now, before I 
leave the world, declare him to be the covenant God of Shem. 
Nor of Shem only as an individual, but as the head of a certain 
portion of the world's inhabitants. It was with this portion 
that God was to stand in the nearest relation. Here He was 
to find His peculiar representatives, and His select instruments 
of working among men — here emphatically were to be the 
priestly people. A spiritual distinction, therefore — the highest 
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spiritual distinction, a state of blessed nearness to God, and 
special interest in His fulness — is what is predicated of the line 
of Shem. And in the same sense, namely, as denoting a fellow- 
ship in this Bpiritual distinction, should that part of the pro- 
phecy on Japheth also be understood, which points to a connec- 
tion with Shem: "God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem/' It obviously, indeed, designates 
his stock generally as the most spreading and energetic of the 
three — pre-eminent, so far as concerns diffusive operations and 
active labour in occupying the lands and carrying forward the 
business of the world — and thus naturally tending, as the event 
has proved, to push their way, even in a civil and territorial 
respect, into the tents of Shem. This last thought may there- 
fore not unfairly be included in the compass of the prediction, 
but it can at most be regarded as the subordinate idea. The 
prospect, as descried from the sacred heights of prophecy, of 
dwelling in the tents of Shem, must have been eyed, not as an 
intrusive conquest on the part of Japheth, subjecting Shem in 
a measure to the degrading lot of Canaan, but rather as a 
sacred privilege — an admission of this less honoured race under 
the shelter of the same Divine protection, and into the partner- 
ship of the same ennobling benefits with himself. In a word, 
it was through the line of Shem that the gifts of grace and 
the blessings of salvation were more immediately to flow — ^the 
Shemites were to have them at first hand; but the descendants 
of Japheth were also to participate largely in the good. And 
by reason of their more extensive ramifications and more active 
energies, were to be mainly instrumental in working upon the 
condition of the world. 

It is evident, even from this general intimation of the Divine 
purposes, that the more particular direction which was now to 
be given to the call of God, was not to be particular in the sense 
of exclusive^ but particular only for the sake of a more eflScient 
working and a more expansive result. The exaltation of Shem's 
progeny into the nearest relationship to God, was not that they 
might keep the privilege to themselves, but that first getting it, 
they should admit the sons of Japheth, the inhabitants of the 
isles, to share with them in the boon, and spread it as wide as 
their scattered race should extend. The principle announced 
was an immediate particularism for the sake of an ultimate 
universalism. And this change in the manner of working was 
not introduced arbitrarily, but in consequence of the proved 
inadequacy of the other, and, as we may say, more natural 
course that had hitherto been pursued. Formally considered, 
the earlier revelations of God made no difference between one 
person and another, or even between one stem and another. 
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They spoke the aame language, and held out the same invita- 
tions to all. The weekly call to enter into God*s rest — the pro- 
mise of victory to the woman's seed — the exhibition of grace 
and hope in the symbols at the east of Eden — the instituted 
means of access to God in sacrificial worship — even the more 
specific promises and pledges of the Noachic covenant, were 
offered and addressed to men without distinction. Practically, 
however, they narrowed themselves; and when the effect is 
looked to, it is found that there was only a portion, an elect 
seed, that really had faith in the Divine testimony, and entered 
into possession of the offered good. Not only so, but there was 
a downward tendency in the process. The elect seed did not 
grow as time advanced, but proportionally decreased ; the cause 
and party that flourished was the one opposed to God's. And 
the same result was beginning to take place after the flood, as 
is evident from what occurred in the family of Noah itself, and 
from other notices of the early appearance of corruption. The 
tendency in this direction was too strong to be effectually met 
by such general revelations and overtures of mercy. The plan 
was too vague and indeterminate. A more specific line of ope- 
rations was needed — from the particular to the general ; so that 
a certain amount of good, within a definite range, might in the 
first instance be secured ; and that from this, as a fixed posi- 
tion, other advantages might be gained, and more extensive 
results achieved. 

It is carefully to be noted, then, that a comprehensive object 
was as much contemplated in this new plan as in the other ; it 
differed only in the mode of reaching the end in view. The 
earth was to be possessed and peopled by the three sons of 
Noah; and of the three Shem is the one who was selected as 
the peculiar channel of Divine gifts and communications — but 
not for His own exclusive benefit ; rather to the end that others 
might share with him in the blessing. The real nature and 
bearing of the plan, however, became more clearly manifest, 
when it began to be actually carried into execution. Its proper 
commencement dates from the call of Abraham, w^ho was of the 
line of Shem, and in whom, as an individual, the purpose of 
God began practically to take effect. Why the Divine choice 
should have fixed specially upon him as the first individual 
link in this grand chain of providences, is not stated ; and from 
the references subsequently made to it, we are plainly instructed 
to regard it as an example of the absolutely free grace and 
sovereign election of God. (Josh. xxiv. 2; Neh. ix. 7.) That 
hej had nothing whereof to boast in respect to it, we are 
expressly told ; and yet we may not doubt, that in the line of 
Shem's posterity, to which he belonged, there was more know- 
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ledge of God, and less corruption in His worship, than among 
other branches of the same stem. Hence, perhaps, as being ad- 
dressed to one, who was perfectly cognizant of what had taken 
place in the history of his progenitors, the revelation made to 
him takes a form, which bears evident respect to the blessing 
pronounced^ on Shem, and appears only, indeed, as the giving of 
a more specific direction to Shem's high calling, or chalking out 
a definite way for its accomplishment. Jehovah was the God 
of Shem — that in the word of Noah was declared to be his pecu- 
liar distinction. In like manner Jehovah from the first made 
Himself known to Abraham as his God, nay even took the 
name of "God of Abraham'* as a distinctive epithet, and made 
the promise, "I will be a God to thee and to thy seed after 
thee,*' a leading article in the covenant established with him. 
And as the peculiar blessing of Shem was to be held with no ex- 
clusive design, but that the sons of Japheth far and wide might 
share in it, so Abraham is called, not only to be himself blessed, 
but also that he might be a blessing ; a blessing to such an 
extent, that those should be blessed who blessed him, and in him 
all the families of the earth should be blessed. Yet with this 
general similarity between the earlier and the later announce- 
ment, what a striking advance does the Divine plan now make 
in breadth of meaning and explicitness of purpose? How 
wonderfully does it combine together the little and the great, 
the individual and the universal ? Its terminus a quo the son 
of a Mesopotamian shepherd; and its tennimi^ ad quern the 
entire brotherhood of humanity, and the round circumference 
of the globe! What a Divine-like grasp and comprehensive- 
ness ! The very projection of such a scheme bespoke the infin- 
ite understanding of Godhead ; and minds altogether the reverse 
of narrow and exclusive, minds attempered to noble aims and 
inspired by generous feeling alone could carry it into execution. 
By this call Abraham was raised to a very singular pre-emi- 
nence, and constituted in a manner the root and centre of the 
world's future history, as concerns the attainment of real bless- 
ing. Still, even in that respect not exclusively. The blessing 
was to come chiefly to Abraham and through him; but, as 
already indicated also in the prophecy on Shem, others were to 
stand, though in a subordinate rank, on the same line ; since 
those also were to be blessed who blessed him ; that is, who 
held substantially the same faith, and occupied the same friendly 
relation to God. The cases of such persons in the patriarch's 
own day, as his kinsman Lot, who was not formally admitted 
into Abraham's covenant, and still more of Melchizedec, who 
was not even of Abraham's line, and yet individually stood in 
some sense higher than Abraham himself, clearly showed, and 
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were no doubt partly provided for the express purpose of show- 
ing, that there was nothing arbitrary in Abraham's position, 
and that the ground he occupied was to a certain extent com- 
mon to believers generally. The peculiar honour conceded to 
him was, that the great trunk of blessing was to be of him, 
while only some isolated twigs or scattered branches were to be 
found elsewhere; and even these could only be found, by per- 
sons coming, in a manner, to make common cause with him. 
In regard to himself, however, the large dowry of good con- 
veyed to him in the Divine promise could manifestly not be 
realized through himself personally. There could at the most 
be but a beginning made in his own experience and history; 
and the widening of the circle of blessing to other kindreds and 
regions, till it reached the most distant families of the earth, 
could only be effected by means of those who were to spring 
from him. Hence, the original word of promise, which was "in 
thee shall all families of the earth be blessed,*' was afterwards 
changed into this, **in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.** (Gen. xxii. 18.) 

Yet the original expression is not without an important 
meaning, and it takes the two, the earlier as well as the later 
form, to bring out the full design of God in the calling of 
Abraham. From the very nature of the case, first, as having 
Respect to so extensive a field to be operated on, and then from 
the explicit mention of the patriarch's seed in the promise, no 
doubt whatever could be entertained, that the good in its larger 
sense was to be wrought out, not by himself individually and 
directly, but by him in connection with the seed to be given to 
him. And when the high character, as well as the comprehen- 
sive reach of the good was taken into account, it might well 
have seemed, as if even that seed were somehow going to have 
qualities associated with it, which he could not perceive in him- 
self — as if another and higher connection with the heavenly 
and Divine should in due time be given to it, than any he was 
conscious of enjoying in his state of noblest elevation. We, at 
least, know from the better light we possess, that such actually 
was the case; that the good promised neither did, nor could 
have come into realization but by a personal commingling of 
the Divine with the human ; and that it has become capable of 
reaching to the most exalted height, and of diffusing itself 
through the widest bonds, simply by reason of this union in 
Christ. He, therefore, is the essential kernel of the promise; 
and the seed of Abraham, rather than Abraham himself, was to 
have the honour of blessing all the families of the earth. This, 
however, by no means makes void the in thee of the original 
promise ; for by so expressly connecting the good with Abra- 
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ham, as well as with his seed, the organic connection was 
marked between the one and the other, and the things that 
belonged to him were made known as the beginning of the end. 
The blessing to be brought to the world through his line had 
even in his time a present though small realization — ^precisely 
as the kingdom of Christ had its commencement in that of 
David, and the one ultimately merged into the other. And so, 
in Abraham as the living root of all that was to follow, the 
whole and every part may be said to take its rise ; and not 
only was Christ after the flesh of the seed of Abraham, but 
each believer in Christ is a son of Abraham, and the entire 
company of the redeemed shall have their place and their por- 
tion with Abraham in the kingdom of God. 

Such being the case with the call of Abraham — ^in its objects 
so high, and its results so grand and comprehensive — it is 
manifest, that the immediate limitations connected with it, in 
regard to a fleshly ofispring and a worldly inheritance, must 
only have been intended to serve as temporary expedients and 
fit stepping-stones for the ulterior purposes in view. And such 
statements regarding the covenant with Abraham, as that it 
merely secured to Abraham a posterity, and to that posterity 
the possession of the land of Canaan for an inheritance, on the 
condition of their acknowledging Jehovah as their God, is to 
read the terms of the covenant with a microscope — magnifying 
the little, and leaving the great altogether unnoticed — in the pre- 
liminary means losing siglit of the prospective end.* Another 
thing also, and one more closely connected with our present 
subject, is equally manifest; which is, that since the entire 
scheme of blessing had its root in Abraham, it must also have 
had its representation in him — he, in his position and character 
and fortunes must have been the type of that which was to come. 
Such uniformly is God's plan, in respect to those whom it con- 
stitutes heads of a class, or founders of a particular dispen- 
sation. It was so, first of all, with Adam, in whom humanity 
itself was imaged. It was so again in a measure with the three 
sons of Noah, whose respective states and procedure gave pro- 
phetic indication of the more prominent characteristics that 
should distinguish their offspring. Such, too, at a future period, 
and much more remarkably, was the case with David, in whom, 

* This is precisely what is done in a late Tolume, Israel after the Fleshj by 
Mr. William H. Johnstone, pp. 7, 8. He appears also to slump together the 
covenant with Abraham and the covenant at Sinai, as if the one were simplj a 
renewal of the other. And this notwithstanding the distinction drawn so 
pointedly between them in the Epistle to the Galatians, and while the author, 
too, professes to have gone to work with the thorough determination to be 
guided only by Scripture ! 

VOL. I. 83 
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as the beginning and root of the everlasting kingdom, there was 
presented the foreshadowing type of all that should essentially 
belong to the kingdom, when represented by its Divine head, 
and set up in its proper dimensions. Nor could it now be pro- 
perly otherwise with Abraham. The very terms of the call, 
which singled him out from the mass of the world, and set him 
on high, constrain us to regard him as in the strictest sense a 
representative man — in himself and the things belonging to his 
immediate heirs, the type at once of the subjective and the 
objective design of the covenant, or, in other words, of the kind 
of persons who were to be the subjects and channels of blessing, 
and of the kind of inheritance with which they were to be 
blessed. It is for the purpose of exhibiting this clearly dnd 
distinctly, and thereby rendering the things written of Abraham 
and his immediate offspring a revelation, in the strictest sense, 
of God's mind and will regarding the more distant future, that 
this portion of patriarchal history was constructed. Abraham 
himself, in the first instance, was the covenant head and the 
type of what was to come ; but as the family of the Israelites 
were to be the collective bearers and representatives of the 
covenant, so, not Abraham alone, but the whole of their imme- 
diate progenitors, who were alike heads of the covenant-people, 
along with Abraham, Isaac also, and Jacob, and the twelve 
patriarchs, possess a typical character. It shall be our object, 
therefore, in the two remaining sections — which must necessa- 
rily extend to a considerable length — to present the more 
prominent features of the instruction intended to be conveyed 
in both of the respects now mentioned — first in regard to the 
subjects and channels of blessing, and then in regard to the 
inheritance destined for their possession. 



SECTION V. 

THE SUBJECTS AND CHAITNELS OP BLESSING — ABRAHAM AND ISAAC, JACOB AND THE 
TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 

While we class the whole of these together, on account of their 
being alike covenant heads to the children of Israel, who be- 
came in due time the covenant-people, we are not to lose sight 
of the fact, that Abraham was more especially the person in 
whom the covenant had its original root and representation. It 
is in his case, accordingly, that we might expect to find, and 
that we actually have, the most specific and varied information 
respecting the nature of the covenant, and the manner in which 
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it was to reach its higher ends. We shall, therefore, look, in 
the first instance, to what is written of him, coupling Isaac, 
however, with him ; since what is chiefly interesting and impor- 
tant about Isaac concerns him as the seed, for which Abraham 
was immediately called to look and wait; so that, as to the 
greater lines of instruction, which are all we can at present 
notice, the lives of the two are knit inseparably together. And 
the same is, to a considerable extent, the case also with Jacob 
and the twelve patriarchs. The whole may be said to be of 
one piece, viewed as a special instruction for the covenant- 
people, and through them for the church at large, in respect to 
her calling and position in the world. 

I. Abraham, then, is called to be in a peculiar sense the 
possessor and dispenser of blessing; to be himself blessed, and 
through the seed that is to spring from him, to be a blessing to 
the whole race of mankind. A divine-like calling and destiny ! 
for it is God alone who is properly the source and giver of 
blessing. Abraham, therefore, by his very appointment, is raised 
into a supra-natural relationship to God ; he is to be in direct 
communication with heaven, and to receive all from above ; God 
is to work, in a special manner, for him ; and the people that 
are to spring out of him, for a blessing to other peoples, are to 
arise, not in the ordinary course of nature, but above and 
beyond it, as the benefits also they should be called to diffuse 
belong to a higher region than that of nature. As a necessary 
counterpart to this, as the indispensable condition of its accom- 
plishment, there must be in Abraham a principle of faith, such 
as might qualify him for transacting with God, in regard to the 
higher things of the covenant. These were not seen or present, 
and were also strange, supernatural, in the view of sense 
unlikely or even impossible — ^yet were not the less to be regard- 
ed as sure in the destination of heaven, and to be looked, 
waited, or, if need be, also striven and suffered for by men. 
This principle of faith must evidently be the fundamental and 
formative power in Abraham's bosom — the very root of his new 
being, the life of his life — at once making him properly recep- 
tive of the Divine goodness, and readily obedient to the Divine 
will — in the one respect giving scope for the display of God's 
wonders in his behalf, and in the other prompting him to act in 
accordance with God's righteous ends and purposes. So it 
actually was. Abraham was pre-eminently a man of faith — so 
pre-eminently as to win for himself the title of the Father of 
the Faithful. And faith in him proved not only a capacity to 
receive, but a hand also to work ; and is scarcely less remarka- 
ble for what it brought to his experience from the grace and 
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power of God, than for the sustaining, elevating, and sanctify- 
ing influence which it shed over his life and conduct. There 
are particularly three stages, each rising in succession above 
the other, in which it is important for us to mark this. 

1. The first is that of the Divine call itself, which came to 
Abraham while still living among his kindred in the land of 
Mesopotamia. (Gen. xii. 1-3.) Even in this original form of 
the Divine purpose concerning him, the supernatural element 
is conspicuous. To say nothing of its more general provisions, 
that he, a Mesopotamian shepherd, should be made surpassingly 
great, and should even be a source of blessing to all the families 
of the earth — to say nothing of these, which might appear 
incredible only from their indefinite vastness and comprehen- 
sion, the two specific promises in the call, that a great nation 
should be made of him, and that another land — presently after- 
wards determined to be the land of Canaan — should be given 
him for an inheritance, both lay beyond the bounds of the 
natural and the probable. At the time the call was addressed 
to Abraham, he was already seventy-five years old, and his 
wife Sarah, being only ten years younger, must have been 
sixty-five. (Gen. xii. 4, xvii. 17.) For such persons to be con- 
stituted parents, and parents of an ofispring that should become 
a great nation, involved at the very outset a natural impossibi- 
lity, and could only be made good by a supernatural exercise 
of Divine Omnipotence — a miracle. Nor was it materially 
difierent in regard to the other part of the promise ; for it is 
expressly stated, when the precise land to be given was pointed 
out to him, that the Canaanite was then in the land. (Gen. 
xii. 6.) It was even then an inhabited territory, and by no 
ordinary concurrence of events could be expected to become the 
heritage of the yet unborn posterity of Abraham. It could 
only be looked for as the result of God's direct and special 
interposition in their behalf. 

Yet, incredible as the promise seemed in both of its depart- 
ments, Abraham believed the word spoken to him ; he had faith 
to accredit the Divine testimony, and to take the part which it 
assigned him. Both were required — a receiving of the promise 
first, and then an acting with a view to it ; for, on the ground 
of such great things being destined for him, he was commanded 
to leave his natural home and kindred, and go forth under the 
Divine guidance to the new territory to be assigned him. In 
this command was discovered the inseparable connection between 
faith and holiness; or between the call of Abraham to receive 
distinguishing and supernatural blessing, and his call to lead 
a life of supernatural and distinguishing holiness. He was 
singled out from the world's inhabitants to begin a new order 
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of things which were to bear throughout the impress of God's 
special grace and almighty power ; and he must separate him- 
self from the old things of nature, to be in his life the repre- 
sentative of God's holiness, as in his destiny he was to be the 
monument of God's power and goodness. 

It is this exercise of faith in Abraham which is first exhibited 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as bespeaking a mighty energy 
in its working; the more especially as the exchange in the 
case of Abraham and his immediate descendants did not prove 
by any means agreeable to nature. "By faith Abraham, when 
he was called to go out into a place, which he should after 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; and he went out, not know- 
ing whither he went. By faith he sojourned in the land of 
promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with 
Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise.*' It 
may seem, indeed, at this distance of place and time, as if there 
were no great diflference in the condition of Abraham and his 
household, in the one place as compared with the other. But 
it was quite otherwise in reality. They had, first of all, to 
break asunder the ties of home and kindred, which nature 
always feels painful, especially in mature age, even though it 
may have the prospect before it of a comfortable settlement in 
another region. This sacrifice they had to make in the fullest 
sense ; it was in their case a strictly final separation ; they were 
to be absolutely done with the old and its endearments, and to 
cleave henceforth to the new. Nor only so, but their immediate 
position in the new was not like that which they had before in 
the old; settled possessions in the one, but none in the other; 
instead of them mere lodging-room among strangers, and a life 
on Providence. Nature does not love a change like that, and 
can only regard it as quitting the certainties of sight for the 
seeming W7icertainties of faith and hope. These, however, were 
still but the smaller trials which Abraham's faith had to en- 
counter; for, along with the change in his outward condition, 
there came responsibilities and duties altogether alien to na- 
ture's feelings, and contrary to its spirit. In his own country 
he followed his own way, and walked after the course of the 
world, having no special work to do, nor any calling of a more 
solemn kind to fulfil. But now, by obeying the call of Heaven, 
he was brought into immediate connection with a spiritual and 
holy God, became charged, in a manner, with his interest in 
the world, and bound, in the face of surrounding enmity or 
scorn, faithfully to maintain His cause, and promote the glory 
of His name. To do this was in truth to renounce nature, and 
rise superior to it. And it was done, let it be remembered, out 
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of regard to prospects which could only be realized, if the 
power of God should forsake its wonted channels of working, 
and perform what the carnal mind would have deemed it infatu- 
ation to look for. Even in that first stage of the patriarch's 
course, there was a noble triumph of faith, and the earnest of 
a life replenished with the fruits of righteousness. 

It is true, the promise thus given at the commencement was 
not uniformly sustained; and Abraham was not long in Canaan 
till there seemed to be a failure on the part of God toward him, 
and there actually was a failure on his part toward God. The 
occurrence of a famine leads him to take refuge for a time in 
Egypt, which was even then the granary of that portion of the 
east, and he is tempted, through fear for his personal safety, to 
equivocate regarding Sarah, and call her his sister. The equi- 
vocation is certainly not to be justified, either on this or on the 
future occasion on which it was again resorted to ; for, though 
it contained a half truth, this was so employed as to render 
"the half truth a whole lie.'' We are rather to refer both cir- 
cumstances — his repairing to Egypt, and when there betaking 
to such a worldly expedient for safety — as betraying the im- 
perfection of his faith, which had strength to enable him to 
enter on his new course of separation from the world and de- 
votedness to God, but still wanted clearness of discernment and 
implicitness of trust, suflScient to meet the unexpected diflScul- 
ties that so early presented themselves in the way. Strange 
indeed had it been otherwise. It was necessary that the faith 
of Abraham, like that of believers generally, should learn by 
experience, and even grow by its temporary defeats. The first 
failure on the present occasion stood in his seeking relief from 
the emergency that arose by withdrawing, without the Divine 
sanction, to another country than that into which he had been 
I conducted by the special providence of God. Instead of look- 
ing up for direction and support, he betook to worldly shifts 
and expedients, and thus became entangled in diflSculties, out 
of which the immediate interposition of God alone could have 
rescued him. In this way, however, the result proved benefi- 
cial. Abraham was made to feel, in the first instance, that his 
backsliding had reproved him ; and then the merciful interposi- 
tion of Heaven, rebuking even a king for his sake, taught him 
the lesson, that with the God of heaven upon his side, he had 
no need to be afraid for the outward evils that might beset him 
in his course. He had but to look up in faith, and get the 
direction or support that he needed. 

The conduct of Abraham, immediately after his return to 
Canaan, gave ample evidence of the general steadfastness and 
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elevated purity of his course. Though travelling about as a 
stranger in the land, he makes all around him feel that it is a 
blessed thing to be connected with him, and that it would be 
well for them if the land really were in his possession. The 
quarrel that presently arose between Lot's herdsmen and his 
own, merely furnished the occasion for his disinterested gene- 
rosity, in waiving his own rights, and allowing to his kinsman 
the priority and freedom of choice. And another quarrel of a 
CTaver kind, that of the war between the four kings in higher 
Asia, and of the five small dependent sovereigns in the south of 
Canaan, drew forth still nobler manifestations of the large and 
self-sacrificing spirit that filled his bosom. Regarding the un- 
just capture of Lot as an adequate reason for taking part in 
the conflict, he went courageously forth with his little band of 
trained servants, overthrew the conquerors, and recovered all 
that had been lost. Yet, at the very moment he displayed the 
victorious energv of his faith, by discomfiting this mighty army, 
how strikingly did he, at the same time, exhibit its patience in 
declining to use the advantage he then gained to hasten forward 
the purposes of God concerning his possession of the land, and 
its moderation of spirit, its commanding superiority to merely 
worldly ends and objects, in refusing to take even the smallest 
portion of the goods of the king of Sodom ! Nay, so far from 
seeking to exalt self by pressing outward advantages and 
worldly resources, his spirit of faith, leading him to recogniae 
the hand of God in the success that had been won, causes him 
to bow down in humility, and do homage to the Most High God 
in the person of his priest Melchizedec. He gave this Mel- 
chizedec tithes of all, and as himself the less, received blessing 
from Melchizedec as the greater. 

Viewed thus merely as a mark of the humble and reverent 
spirit of Abraham, the ofispring of his faith in God, this notice 
of his relation to Melchizedec is interesting. But other things 
of a profounder nature were wrapt up in the transaction, which 
the pen of inspiration did not fail afterwards to elicit, (Ps. ex. 4; 
Heb. vii.,) and which it is proper to glance at before we pass 
on to another stage of the patriarch's history. The extraordi- 
nary circumstance of such a person as a priest of the Most 
High God, whom even Abraham acknowledged to be such, 
starting up all at once in the devoted land of Canaan, and 
vanishing out of sight almost as soon as he appeared, has given 
rise, from the earliest times, to numberless conjectures. Ham, 
Shem, Noah, Enoch, an angel, Christ, the Holy Spirit, have 
each, in the hands of difierent persons, been identified with this 
Melchizedec; but the view now almost universally acquiesced 
in is, that he was simply a Canaanite sovereign, who combined 
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with his royal dignity as king of Salem* the office of a true 

5 wriest of (rod. No other supposition, indeed, affords a satis- 
itMStory explanation of the narrative. The very silence observed 
regarding his origin, and the manner of his appointment to the 
priesthood, was intentional, and served to draw more particular 
attention to the facts of the case, as also to bring it into a 
closer correspondence with the ultimate realities. The more 
remarkable peculiarity was, that to this person, simply because 
he was a righteous king and priest of the Most High God, 
Abraham, the elect of God, the possessor of the promises, paid 
tithes, and received from him a blessing — and did it too, at the 
very time he stood so high in honour, and kept himself so care- 
fully aloof from another king then present — the king of Sodom. 
He placed himself as conspicuously below the one personage as 
he raised himself above the other. Why should he have done 
80? Because Melchizedec already in a measure possessed what 
Abraham still only hoped for — he reigned where Abraham's 
seed were destined to reign, and exercised a priesthood which 
in future generations was to be committed to them. The union 
of the two in Melchizedec was in itself a great thine — greater 
than the separate offices of king and priest in the houses re- 
spectively of David and Aaron ; but it was an expiring great- 
ness ; it was like the last blossom on the old rod of Noah, which 
thenceforth became as a dry tree. In Abraham, on the other 
hand, was the germ of a new and higher order of things ; the 
promise, though still only the budding promise, of a better 
inheritance of blessing; and when the seed should come, in 
whom the promise was more especially to stand, then the more 
general and comprehensive aspect of the Melchizedec order was 
to re-appear — and re-appear in one who could at once place it 
on firmer ground, and carry it to unspeakably higher results. 
Here, then, was a sacred enigma for the heart of faith to pon- 
der, and for the spirit of truth gradually to unfold : Abraham, 
in one respect, relatively great, and in another, relatively little ; 
personally inferior to Melchizedec, and yet the root of a seed 
that was to do for the world incomparably more than Melchize- 

* No stress is laid on the particular place of which he was king, excepting 
that in the Epistle to the Hebrews, its meaning (Peace) is yiewed as emphatic; 
only, however, for the purpose of bringing out the idea, that this singular 
person was really what his name and the name of his place imported. He was 
in reality a righteous king, and a prince of peace. But there seems good 
reason to believe the Jewish tradition well-founded, that it is but the abbre- 
viated name of Jerusalem. Hence the name Salem is also applied to it in 
pB. Ixxvi. 2. And the correctness of the opinion is confirmed by the mention 
of the king's dale, in Gen. xiy. 17, which from 2 Sam. xviii. 18, can scarcely 
be supposed to have been far from Jerusalem. The name also of Adonaizedec, 
synonymous with Melchizedec, as that of the king of Jerusalem in Joshua's 
tune (Josh. x. 8,) is a still farther confirmation. 
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dec had done ; himself the type of a higher than Melchizedec, 
and yet Melchizedec a more peculiar type than he ! It was a 
mystery that could be disclosed only in partial glimpses before- 
hand, but which now has become comparatively plain by the 
person and work of Immanuel. What but the wonder-working 
finger of God could have so admirably fitted the past to be 
such a singular image of the future ! 

There are points connected with this subject that will natu- 
rally fall to be noticed at a later period, when we come to treat 
of the Aaronic priesthood, and other points also, though of a 
minor kind, belonging to this earlier portion of Abraham's 
history, which we cannot particularly notice. We proceed to 
the second stage in the development of his spiritual life. 

2. This consisted in the establishment of the covenant 
between him and God; which falls, however, into two parts — 
one earlier in point of time, and in its own nature incomplete; 
the other, both the later and the more perfect form. 

It would seem, as if after the stirring transactions con- 
nected with the victory over Chedorlaomer and his associates, 
and the interview with Melchizedec, the spirit of Abraham had 
sunk into depression and fear; for the next notice we have 
respecting him represents God as appearing to him in a vision, 
and bidding him not to be afraid, since God Himself was his 
shield and his exceeding great reward. It is not improbable 
that some apprehension of a revenge on the part of Chedorlao- 
mer might haunt his bosom, and that he might begin to dread 
the result of such an unequal contest as he had entered on with 
the powers of the world. But it is clear also, from the sequel, 
that another thing preyed upon his spirits, and that he was 
filled with concern on account of the long delay that was 
allowed to intervene before the appearance of the promised 
seed. He still went about childless; and the thought could 
not but press upon his mind, of what use were other things to 
him, even of the most honourable kind, if the great thing, on 
which all his hopes for the future turned, were still withheld? 
The Lord graciously met this natural misgiving by the assur- 
ance, that, not any son by adoption merely, but one from his 
own loins, should be given him for an heir. And to make the 
matter more palpable to his mind, and take external nature, as 
it were, to witness, for the fulfilment of the word, the Lord 
brought him forth, and, pointing to the stars of heaven, 
declared to him, "So shall thy seed be." "And he believed 
in the Lord," it is said, "and He counted it to him for right- 
eousness." 

This historical statement regarding Abraham's faith is re- 
markable, as it is the one so strenuously urged by the Apostle 
VOL. !• 84 
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Paul in his argument for justification by faith alone in the 
righteousness of Christ. (Rom. iv. 18-22.) And the question 
has been keenly debated, whether it was the faith itself which 
was in God's account taken for righteousness, or the righteous- 
ness of God in Christ, which that faith prospectively laid hold 
of. Our wisdom here, however, and in all similar cases, is not 
to press the statements of Old Testament Scripture so as 
to render them explicit categorical deliverances on Christian 
doctrine — in which case violence must inevitably be done to 
them — but rather to catch the general principle embodied in 
them, and give it a fair application to the more distinct revela- 
tions of the Gospel. This is precisely what is done by St. Paul. 
He does not say a word about the specific manifestation of . 
the righteousness of God in Christ, when arguing from the 
statement respecting the righteousness of faith in Abraham. 
He lays stress simply upon the natural impossibilities that 
stood in the way of God's promise of a numerous ofispring 
to Abraham being fulfilled — the comparative deadness both 
of his own body and of Sarah's — and on the implicit con- 
fidence Abraham had, notwithstanding, in the power and faith- 
fulness of God, that He would perform what He had promised. 
"Therefore," adds the apostle, "it was imputed to him for 
righteousness." Therefore — namely, because through faith he 
80 completely lost sight of nature and self, and realized with 
undoubting confidence the suflSciency of the Divine arm, and 
the certainty of its working. His faith was nothing more, 
nothing else than the renunciation of all virtue and strength in 
himself, and a hanging in childlike trust upon God for what He 
was able and willing to do. Not, therefore, a mere substitute 
for a righteousness that was wanting, an acceptance of some- 
thing that could be had for somethmg better that failed, but 
rather the vital principle of a righteousness in God — the beat- 
ing of a soul in unison with the mind of God, and finding its 
life, its hope, its all in Him. Transfer such a faith to the field 
of the New Testament — bring it into contact with the manifes- 
tation of God in the person and work of Christ for the salvation 
- of the world, and what would or could be its language but that 
of the apostle, " God forbid that I should glory save in the 
cross of the Lord Jesus Christ" — "not my own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is of God through faith!" 

To return to Abraham — when he had attained to such confid- 
ing faith in the Divine word respecting the promised seed, the 
Lord gave him an equajjy distinct assurance respecting the 
promised land ; and in answer to Abraham's question, " Lord 
God, whereby shall I know that I shall inherit?" the Lord 
"made a covenant with him" respecting it, by means of a sym- 
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bolical sacrificial action. It was a covenant by sacrifice ; for 
in the very act of establishing the union, there must be a 
reference to the guilt of man, and a provision for purging it 
away. The very materials of the sacrifice have here a specific 
meaning ; the greater sacrifices, those of the heifer, the goat, 
and the ram, being expressly fixed to be of three years old — 
pointing to the three generations which Abraham's posterity were 
to pass in Egypt; and these, together with the turtle-dove and 
the young pigeon, comprising a full representation of the ani- 
mals afterwards offered in sacrifice under the law. As the 
materials, so also the form of the sacrifice was symbolical — ^the 
animals being divided asunder, and one piece laid over against 
another; for the purpose of more distinctly representing the 
two parties in the transaction — two, and yet one — ^meeting and 
acting together in one solemn offering. Recognizing Jehovah 
as the chief partv in what was taking place, Abraham waits for 
the Divine manifestation, and contents himself with meanwhile 
driving away the ill-omened birds of prey that fiocked around 
the sacrifice. At last, when the shades of night had fallen, 
"a smoking furnace and a burning lamp passed between those 
pieces*' — the glory of the Lord Himself, as so often afterwards, 
in a pillar of cloud and fire. Passing under this emblem 
through the divided sacrifice, he formally accepted it, and 
struck the covenant with his servant. (Jer. xxxiv. 18-19.) At 
the same time, also, a profound sleep had fallen upon Abraham, 
and a horror of great darkness — symbolical of the outward 
humiliations and sufferings through which the covenant was to 
reach its accomplishment ; and in explanation the announcement 
was expressly made to him, that his posterity should be in 
bondage and affliction four hundred years in a foreign land, 
and should then, in the fourth generation, be brought up to it 
with great substance.^ In justification, also, of the long delay, 

« The notes of time here given for the period of the sojonm in Egypt are 
somewhat indefinite. The 400 years is plainly mentioned as a round sum; il 
was afterwards more precisely and historically defined as 480. (Ex. xii. 40-41.) 
From the juxtaposition of the 400 years and the fourth generation in the 
words to Abraham, the one must be understood as nearly equivalent to the 
other, and the period must consequently be regarded as that of the actual resi- 
dence of the children of Israel in Egypt, from the descent of Jacob— not, M 
many after the Septuagint, from the time of Abraham. For the shortest 
genealogies exhibit four generations between that period and the exodus. 
Looking at the genealogical table of Levi (Ex. vi. 16, sq.,) 120 years might 
not unfairly be taken as an average lifetime or generation; so that three of 
these complete, and a part of the fourth, would easily make 430. In Gal. iii. 17, 
the law is spoken of as only 480 years after the covenant with Abraham; 
but the apostle merely refers to the known historical period, and regards Ae 
first formation of the covenant with Abraham as all one with its filial ratifica- 
tion with Jacob. 
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the specific reason was given, that "the iniquity of the Amo- 
rites was not yet full** — plainly importing, that this part of the 
Divine procedure had a moral aim, and could only be carried 
into effect in accordance with the great principles of the Divine 
righteousness. 

The covenant was thus established in both its branches, yet 
only in an imperfect manner, if respect were had to the coming 
future, and even to the full bearing and import of the cove- 
nant itself. Abraham had ffot a present sign of God's formally 
entering into covenant with him for the possession of the land 
of Canaan ; but it came and went like a troubled vision of the 
night. There was needed something of a more tangible and 
permanent kind, an abiding, sacramental covenant-signature, 
which by its formal institution on God's part, and its regular 
observance on the part of Abraham and his seed, might serve 
as a mutual sign of covenant-engagements. This was the more 
necessary, as the next step in Abraham's procedure but too 
clearly manifested that he still wanted light regarding the 
nature of the covenant, and in particular regarding the super- 
natural, the essentially Divine character of its provisions. From 
the prolonged barrenness of Sarah, and her now advanced age, 
it began to be imagined, that Sarah possibly might not be in- 
cluded in the promise, the rather so as no express mention had 
been made of her in the previous intimations of the Divine pur- 
pose ; and so despairing of having herself any share in the ful- 
filment of the promised word, she suggested, and Abraham fell 
in with the suggestion, that the fulfilment should be sought by 
the substitution of her bondmaid Hagar. This was again 
resorting to an expedient of the flesh to get over a present 
difficulty, and it was soon followed by its meet retribution in 
providence — domestic troubles and vexations. The bondmaid 
had been raised out of her proper place, and began to treat 
Sarah, the legitimate spouse of Abraham, with contempt. And 
had she even repressed her improper feelings, and brought 
forth a child in the midst of domestic peace and harmony, yet 
a son so born — after the ordinary course of nature, and in 
compliance with one of her corrupter usages— could not have 
been allowed to stand as the representative of that seed, through 
which blessing was to come to the world. 

On both accounts, therefore — first, to give more explicit 
information regarding the son to be born, and then to provide 
a significant and lasting signature of the covenant, another and 
more perfect ratification of it took place. The word, which 
introduced this new scene, expressed the substance and design 
of the whole transaction: "I am God Almighty, walk before 
Me, and be thou perfect" (Gen. xvii. 1): — On My part there 
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is power amply sufficient to accomplish what I have promised, 
whatever natural difficulties may stand in the way — the whole 
shall assuredly be done ; only see, that on your part there be a 
habitual recognition of My presence, and a steadfast adherence 
to the path of rectitude and purity. What follows is simply a 
filling up of this general outline — a more particular announce- 
ment of what God on His part should do, and then of what 
Abraham and his posterity were to do on the other. "As for 
Me" (literally, I — i, e, on My part,) "behold. My covenant is 
with thee, and thou shalt be a father of many nations. Neither 
shall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name shall 
be Abraham ; for a father of many nations have I made thee* 
And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make 
nations of thee, and kings shall come out of thee. And I will 
establish My covenant between Me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee, in their generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a 
God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. And I will fifive 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou 
art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting pos- 
session; and I will be their God." This was God*s part in the 
covenant, to which he immediately subjoined, by way of explana^ 
tion, that the seed more especially meant in the promise was to 
be of Sarah, as well as Abraham ; that she was to renew her 
youth, and have a son, and that her name also was to be 
changed in accordance with her new position. Then follow^ 
what was expected and required on the other side: "And Gx)d 
said unto Abraham, And thou" (this now is thy part,) "My 
covenant shalt thou keep, thou and thy seed after thee : every 
male among you shall be circumcised; and ye shall circumcise 
the flesh of your foreskin ; and it shall be for a covenant-sign 
betwixt Me and you. And he that is eight days old shall be 
circumcised to you, every mile in your generations ; he that is 
born in the house, or bought with money of any stranger that 
is not of thy seed. . . And My covenant shall be in your 
flesh for an everlasting covenant. And uncircumcision," {u e. 
pollution, abomination) "is the male who is not circumcised in 
the flesh of his foreskin; and cut ofi* is that soul from his 
people; he has broken My covenant." 

There is no need for going into the question, whether this 
ordinance of circumcision was now for the first time intro- 
duced among men, or whether it already existed" as a practice 
to some extent, and was simply adopted by God as a fit and 
significant token of His covenant. It is comparatively of little 
moment how such a question may be decided. The same 
principle may have been acted on here, which undoubtedly had 
a place in the modelling of the Mosaic institutions, and which 
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shall be discussed and vindicated, when we come to consider the 
influence exercised by the learning of Moses on his subsequent 
legislation — the principle, namely, of taking from the province 
of religion generally a symbolical sign or action, that was 
capable, when associated with the true religion, of fitly express- 
ing its higher truths and principles. The probability is, that 
this principle was recognized and acted on here. Circumcision 
has been practised among classes of people and nations, who 
cannot reasonably be supposed to have derived it from the 
family of Abraham — among the ancients, for example, by 
the Egyptian priesthood, and among the moderns by native 
tribes in America and the islands of the Pacific. Its extensive 
prevalence and long continuance can only be accounted for on 
the ground, that it has a foundation in the feelings of the 
natural conscience, which, like the distinctions into clean and 
unclean, or the payment of tithes, may have led to its employ- 
ment before the time of Abraham, and also fitted it afterwards 
for serving as the peculiar sign of God's covenant with him. 
At the same time, as it was henceforth intended to be a distinc- 
tive badge of covenant-relationship, it could not have been 
generally practised in the region where the chosen family were 
called to live and act. From the purpose to which it was 
applied, we may certainly infer that it formed at once an 
appropriate and an easily recognized distinction between the 
race of Abraham and the families and nations by whom they 
were more immediately surrounded. 

Among the race of Abraham, however, it had the widest 
application given to it. While God so far identified it with 
His covenant, as to suspend men's interest in the one upon 
their observance of the other, it was with His covenant in its 
wider aspect and bearing — not simply as securing, either an 
offspring after the flesh, or the inheritance for that offspring 
of the land of Canaan. It was comparatively but a limited 
portion of Abraham's actual ofispring, who were destined to 
grow into a separate nation, and occupy as their home the 
territory of Canaan. At the very outset Ishmael was excluded, 
though constituted the head of a great nation. And yet not 
only he, but all the members of Abraham's household, were 
alike ordered to receive the covenant-signature. Nay, even in 
later times, when the children of Israel had grown into a 
distinct people, and everything was placed under the strict 
administration of law, it was always left open to people of other 
lands and tribes to enter into the bonds of the covenant through 
the rite of circumcision. This rite, therefore, must have had a 
signiflcance for them, as well as for the more favoured seed of 
Jacob. It spoke also to their hearts and coni^ciences, and 
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virtually declared that the covenant, which it symholized, had 
nothing in its main design of an exclusive and contracted spirit; 
that its greater things lay open to all who were willing to seek 
them in the appointed way; and that if at first there were 
individual persons, and afterwards a single people, who were 
more especially identified with the covenant, it was only to 
mark them out as the chosen representatives of its nature and 
objects, and to constitute them lights for the instruction and 
benefit of others. There never was a more evident misreading 
of the palpable facts of history, than in the disposition so often 
manifested to limit the rite of circumcision to one line merely 
of Abraham's posterity, and to regard it as the mere outward 
badge of an external national distinction. 

It is to be held, then, as certain in regard to the sign of the 
covenant, as in regard to the covenant itself, that its more 
special and marked connection with individuals was only for 
the sake of more efiectually helping forward its general objects* 
And not less firmly is it to be held, that the outwardness in 
the rite was for the sake of the inward and spiritual truths it 
symbolized. It was appointed as the distinctive badge of 
the covenant, because it was peculiarly fitted for symbolically 
expressing the spiritual character and design of the cove- 
nant. It marked the condition of every one who received it, as 
having to do both with higher powers and higher objects than 
those of corrupt nature, as the condition of one brought into 
blessed fellowship with God, and therefore called to walk 
before Him and be perfect. There would be no difficulty in 
perceiving this, nor any material difference of opinion upon the 
subject, if people would but look beneath the surface, and in the 
true spirit of the ancient religion, would contemplate the out- 
ward as an image of the inward. The general purport of the 
covenant was, that from Abraham as an individual there was to 
be generated a seed of blessing, in which all real blessing was 
to centre, and from which it was to flow to the ends of the 
earth. There could not, therefore, be a more appropriate sim 
of the covenant, than such a rite as circumcision — so directly 
connected with the generation of offspring, and so distinctly 
marking the necessary purification of nature — the removal of 
the filth of the flesh — that the offspring might be such as really 
to constitute a seed of blessing. It is through ordinary genera- 
tion that the corruption incident on the fall is propagated; and 
hence, under the law, which contained a regular system of sym- 
bolical teaching, there were so many occasions of defilement 
traced to this source, and so many means of purification ap- 
pointed for them. Now, therefore, when God was establishing 
a covenant, the great object of which was to reverse the propa- 
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gation of evil, to secure for the world a blessed and a blessed- 
making seed, he affixed to the covenant this symbolical rite — to 
•how that the end was to be reached, not as the result of 
nature's ordinary productiveness, but of nature purged from its 
uncleanness — ^nature raised above itself, in league with the 
grace of God, and bearing on it the distinctive impress of His 
character and working. It said to the circumcised man, that 
he had Jehovah for his bridegroom, to whom he had become 
espoused, as it were, by blood (Ex. iv. 25,) and that he must 
no longer follow the unregulated will and impulse of nature, but 
live in accordance with the high relation he occupied, and the 
sacred calling he had received.^ 

Most truly, therefore, does the apostle say, that Abraham 
received circumcision, as a seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had (Rom. iv. 11)— a Divine token in his own 
Case that he had attained through faith to such fellowship with 
God, and righteousness in him — and a token for every child 
that should afterwards receive it, not indeed that he actually 
possessed the same, but that he was called to possess it, and 
nad a right to the privileges and hopes which might enable him 
to attain the possession. Most truly also does the apostle say 
in another place (Rom. ii. 28, 29) " He is not a Jew which is 
one outwardly {i. e. not a Jew in the right sense, not such an 
one as God would recognize and own,) neither is that circum- 
cision which is outward in the flesh ; but he is a Jew, which is 
one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, but of 
God." The very design of the covenant was to secure a seed 
with these inward and spiritual characteristics, and the sign of 
the covenant, the outward impression in the flesh, was worth- 
less, a mere external concision — as the apostle calls it, when it 
came to be alone, Phil. iii. 2— excepting in so far as it was the 
expression of the corresponding reality. Isaac, the first child of 
promise, was the fitting type of such a covenant. In the very 
manner and time of his production he was a sign to all coming 
ages of what the covenant required and sought ; — ^not begotten 
tfll Abraham himself bore the symbol of nature's purification, 
nor born till it was evident the powers of nature must have 
been miraculously vivified for the purpose ; so that in his very 

1 It may also be noted, that by this quite natural and fundamental Tiew of 
the ordinance, subordinate peculiarities admit of an easy explanation. For 
example, the limitation of the sign to males — which in the circumstances could 
not be otherwise ; though the special purifications under the law for women 
might justly be regarded as providing for them a sort of counterpart. Then, 
the fixing on the eighth day as the proper one for the rite — ^that being the 
first day after the revolution of an entire week of separation from the mother, 
and when fully withdrawn from connection with the parent's blood, it began 
to live and breathe its own imparity. 
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being and birth Isaac was emphatically a child of God. Bat 
in being so he was the exact type of what the covenant pro- 
perly aimed at, and what its expressive symbol betokened, vii, 
a spiritual seed, in which the Divine and human, grace and 
nature, should meet together in producing true subjects and 
channels of blessing. But its actual representation — the one 
complete and perfect embodiment of all it symbolized and 
sought — was the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom the Divine and 
human met from the first, not in co-operative merely, but in 
organic union, and consequently the result produced was a 
Being free from all taint of corruption, holy, harmless, unde* 
filed, the express image of the Father, the very righteousnew 
of God. He alone fully realized the conditions of blessing 
exhibited in the covenant, and was qualified to be in the larffert 
sense the seed-corn of a harvest of blessing for the whole field 
of humanity. 

It is true — and those who take their notions of realities from 
appearances alone, will doubtless reckon it a sufficient reply 
to what has been said — that the portion of Abraham's seed, 
who afterwards became distinctively the covenant people — ^Israel 
after the flesh — were by no means such subjects and channels 
of blessing as we have described, but were to a large extent 
carnal, having only that circumcision which is outward in the 
flesh. What then r Had they still a title to be recognized as 
the children of the covenant, and a right, as such, to the tem- 
poral inheritance connected with it: By no means. This 
were substantially to make void God's ordinance, which conid 
not, anv more than His other ordinances, be merely outward. It 
arises from His essential nature, as the spiritual and holy Gt>d, 
that He should ever require from His people what is accordant 
with His own character, and that when He appoints outward 
signs and ordinances, it is only with a view to spiritual and 
moral ends. Where the outward alone exists. He cannot own 
its validity. Christ certainly did not. For, when arguing 
with Jews of His own day, He denied on this very ground that 
their circumcision made them the children of Abraham ; they 
were not of his spirit, and did not perform his works ; and so, in 
Christ's account, their natural connection both with Abraham 
and with his covenant went for nothing. ^John vii. 3 4 44 .) 
Their circumcision was a sign without any signification. And 
if so then, it must equally have been so in former times. The 
children of Israel had no riglit to the benefits of the covenant 
merely because they had been outwardly circumcised; nor 
were any promises made to them simply as the natural seed of 
Abraham. Both elements had to meet in their condition, the 
natural and the spiritual; the spiritual, however, more espe- 
YOL. I. 85 
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dally, and the natural only as connected with the spiritual, and 
a means for securing it. Hence Moses urged them so earn- 
estly to circumcise their hearts^ as absolutely necessary to their 
getting the fulfilment of what was promised (Deut. x. 16;) 
and when the people as a whole had manifestly not done this, 
circumcision itself, the sign of the covenant, was suspended for 
a season, and the promises of the covenant were held in abey- 
ance, till they should come to learn aright the real nature of 
their calling. (Josh. v. 3-9.) Throughout, it was the election, 
within the election, who really had the promises and the cove- 
nants ; and none but those in whom, through the special work- 
ing of God*8 grace, nature was sanctified and raised to another 
position than itself could ever have attained, were entitled to 
the blessing. If in the land of Canaan, they existed by sufier- 
ance merely, and not by right. 

The bearing of all this on the ordinance of Christian baptism 
cannot be overlooked, but .it may still be mistaken. The rela- 
tion between circumcision and baptism is not properly that of 
Spe and antitype ; the one is a symbolical ordinance as well as 
e other, and both alike have an outward form and an inward 
reality. It is precisely in such ordinances that the Old and the 
New dispensations approach nearest to each other, and, we 
might almost say, stand formally upon the same level. The 
dinerence does not so much lie in the ordinances themselves, as 
in the comparative amount of grace and truth respectively 
exhibited in them — ^necessarily less in the earlier, and more in 
the later. The difierence in external form was in each case 
conditioned by the circumstances of the time. In circumcision 
it bore respect to the propagation of ofispring, as it was through 
the production of a seed of blessing that the covenant, m 
its preparatory form, was to attain its realization. But when 
the seed in that respect had reached its culminating point in 
Christ, and the objects of the covenant were no longer depen- 
dent on natural propagation of seed, but were to be carried 
forward by spiritual means and influences used in connection 
with the faith of Christ, the external ordinance was fitly 
altered, so as to express simpljy a change of nature and state 
in the individual that received it. Undoubtedly the New Tes- 
tament-form less distinctly recognizes the connection between 
parent and child — we should rather say, does not of itself 
recognize that connection at all: so much ought to be frankly 
conceded to those who disapprove of the practice of infant 
baptism, and will be conceded by all whose object is to ascer- 
tain the truth rather than contend for an opinion. 

On the other hand, however, if we look, not to the form, but 
to the substance, which ought here, as in other things, to be 
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chiefly regarded, we perceive an essential agreement — such as 
is, indeed, marked by the Apostle, when, with reference to the 
spiritual import of baptism, he calls it ^Hhe circumcision of 
Christ." (Col. ii. 11.) So far from being less indicative of a 
change of nature in the proper subjects of it, circumcision was 
even more so ; in a more obvious and palpable manner it bespoke 
the necessity of a deliverance from the native corruption of the 
soul' in those who should become the true possessors of blessing. 
Hence the Apostle makes use of the earlier rite to explain 
the symbolical import of the later, and describes the spiritual 
change indicated and required by it, as "a putting off" the body 
of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ," and 
"having the uncircumcision of the flesh quickened together 
with Christ." It would have been travelling entirely in the 
wrong direction, to use such language for purposes of explana- 
tion in Christian times — if the ordinance of circumcision had 
not shadowed forth this spiritual quickening and purification 
even more palpably and impressively than baptism itself — and 
shadowed it forth, not prospectively merely for future times, 
but immediately and personally for the members of the Old 
Covenant. For, by the terms of the covenant, these were 
ordained to be, not types of blessing only, but also partakers of 
blessing. The good contemplated in the covenant was to have 
its present commencement in their experience, as well as in the 
future a deeper foundation and a more enlarged development. 
And the outward putting away of the filth of the flesh in cir- 
cumcision could never have symbolized a corresponding inward 
purification for the members of the New Covenant, if it had not 
first done this for the members of the Old, The shadow must 
have a substance in the one case as well as in the other. 

Such being the case as to the essential agreement between 
the two ordinances, an important element for deciding in regard 
to the propriety of infant baptism, may still be derived trom 
the practice established in the rite of circumcision. The grand 
principle of connecting parent and child together for the attain- 
ment of spiritual objects, and marking the connection by an 
impressive signature, was there most distinctly and broadly 
sanctioned. And if the parental bond and its attendant obliga- 
tions be not weakened, but rather elevated and strengthened, 
by the higher revelations of the Gospel, it would be strangle 
indeed if the liberty, at least, nay, the propriety and right, if 
not the actual obligation, to have their children brought by an 
initiatory ordinance under the bond of the covenant, did not 
belong to parents under the Gospel. The one ordinance no 
more than the other insures the actual transmission of the grace 
necessary to effect the requisite change; but it exhibits that 
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grace — on the part of God pledges it — and takes the subject of 
the ordinance bound to use it for the accomplishment of the 
proper end. Baptism does this now, as circumcision did of old ; 
and if it was done in the one case through the medium of the 
parent to the child, one does not see why it may not be done 
now, unless positively prohibited, in the other, feut since this 
m matter of inference rather than of positive enactment, those 
who do not feel warranted to make such an application of the 
principle of the Old Testament ordinance to the New, should 
unquestionably be allowed their liberty of thought and action — 
if only, in the vindication of that liberty, they do not seek to 
degrade circumcision to a mere outward and political distinc- 
tion, and thereby break the continuity of the Church through 
successive dispensations.^ 

^ It is not necessary to do more than notice the statements of Coleridge re- 
garding circumcision (Aids to Reflection, I. p. 296,^ in which, as in some others 
on pnrely theological snbjects in his writings, one is even more struck with the 
vnaooountable ignoring of fact displayed in the deliverance given, than with 
the tone of assurance in which it is announced. ** Circumcision was no sacra- 
ment at all, but the means and mark of national disUnction. ... Mor was it 
•▼er pretended that any grace was conferred with it, or that the rite was sig- 
nificant of any inward or spiritual operation.** Delitzsch, however, so far 
•oincides with this view, as to deny (Genesis Ausgelegt, p. 281) the sacra- 
vental character of circumcision. But he does so on grounds that, in regard 
to circumcision, will not stand examination ; and, in regard to baptism, evi- 
dently proceed on the high Lutheran view of the sacraments. He says, that 
while circumcision had a moral and mystical meaning, and was intended ever 
to remind the subject of it of his near relation to Jehovah, and his obligation 
to walk worthy of this, still it was ** no vehicle of heavenly grace, of Divine 
iwictifying power," ** in itself a mere sign without substance" — as if it were 
•▼er designed to he by itself! or, as if baptism with water by itself were any- 
thing more than a mere sign I Circumcision being stamped upon Abraham and 
his seed as the sign of the covenant, and so far identified with the covenant, in 
the appointment of Qod, must have been a sign on God's part as well as 
theirs — it could not otherwise have been the sign of a covenant, or mutual 
compact; it must, therefore, have borne respect to what God promised to be to 
His people, not less than what His people were to be to Him. This is manifestly 
what the apostle means, when he calls it a seal which Abraham received — a 
pledge from God of the ratification of the covenant, and consequently of aU the 
grace that covenant promised. It had otherwise been no privilege to be cir- 
onmcised ; since to be bound to do righteously, without being entitied to look 
for grace corresponding, is simply to be placed under an intolerable yoke. — 
I leave this latter statement unaltered, notwithstanding that Mr. Litton points 
me (Bampton Lectures, p. 811) to Acts xv. 10; Heb. ii. 15; and Gal. iv. 24, 
in proof that the apostles did actually regard the elder covenant as an intolera- 
ble yoke ; for it seems plain to me, that such passages point to the covenant 
of law, rather than the covenant of promise, with which circumcision in its 
original appointment and proper character was associated. I have much plea- 
•nre, however, in substituting here, for what was added in the second edition, 
the following remarks of Mr. Litton, regarding the connection between cireum- 
oision and baptism, which substantially coincide with what has been stated, 
*< In a looser sense circumcision may be considered as a sacrament. For bap- 
tism, too, is a symbolical ordinance, perpetually reminding the Christian what 
his vocation is. Circumcision, moreover, was to the Je^dsh infant a seal, or 
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3. But we must now hasten to the third stage of Abraham's 
career, which presents him on a still higher moral elevation 
than he has yet reached, and view him as connected with the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Between the establishment of the covenant 
by the rite of circumcision, and this last stage of development^ 
there were not wanting occasions fitted to bring out the pre- 
eminently holy character of his calling, and the dependence on 
his maintaining this toward God of what God should be and do 
toward him. This appears in the order he received from God 
to cast Ishmael out of his house, when the envious, mocking 
spirit of the youth too clearly showed that he had not the 
heart of a true child of the covenant, and would not submit 
aright to the arrangements of God concerning it. It appears 
also, in the free and familiar fellowship to which Abraham was 
admitted with the three heavenly visitants, whom he entertained 
in his tent on the plains of Mamre, and the disclosure that was 
made to him of the Divine counsel respecting Sodom and 
Gomorrah, expressly on the ground that the Lord " knew he 
would command his children and his household after him to 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.** And 
most of all it appears in the pleading of Abraham for the pre- 
servation of the cities of the plain — a pleading based upon the 
principles of righteousness, that the Judge of all the earth 
would do right, and would not destroy the righteous with the 
wicked — and a pleading that proved in vain only from there 
not being found the ten righteous persons in the place men- 
tioned in the patriarch's last supposition. So that the awful 

formal confirmation, of the promises of God, first made to the patriarch Abra- 
ham, and then to his seed ; just as baptism now seals to ns the higher promiset 
of the evangelical covenant." Then, after noticing a change of view in regard 
to the place held by circumcision in the Old Covenant, he says, **The (natural) 
birth of the Jew, which was the real ground of his privileges, answers to the 
new birth of the Christian in its inner or essential aspect ; while circumcision, 
the rite by which the Jewish infant became a publicly acknowledged member 
of the theocracy, corresponds to baptism, or the new birth in its external 
aspect, to which sacrament the same function, of visibly incorporating in the 
Church now belongs." It is, therefore, not in respect to the souFs inward afld 
personal state, that either ordinance can properly be called initiatory (for in 
that respect blessing might be had initially without the one as well as the 
other,) but in respect to the person's recognized connection with the corporate 
society of those who are subjects of blessing. This begins now with baptism, 
and it began of old with circumcision; till the individual was circumcised he 
was not reckoned as belonging to that society ; and if passing the proper time 
for the ordinance without it, he was to be held as ipto facto cut off. Under 
both covenants there is an inward and an outward bond of connection with the 
peculiar blessing — the inward, faith in God's word of promise (of old, faith in 
God, now more specifically, faith in Christ;) the outward, circumcision for- 
merly, now baptism. Yet the two in neither case should be viewed as alto- 
gether apart, but the one should rather be held as the formal expression and 
seal of the other. 
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scene of desolation which the region of those cities afterwards 
presented on the very borders of the land of Canaan, stood 
perpetually before the Jewish people, not only as a monument 
of the Divine indignation against sin, but also as a witness that 
the father of their nation would have sought their preservation 
also from a like judgment only on the principles of righteous- 
ness, and would have even ceased to plead in their behalf, if 
righteousness should sink as low among them as he ultimately 
supposed it might have come in Sodom. 

jBut the topstone of Abraham's history as the spiritual head 
of a seed of blessing, is only reached in the Divine command 
to offer up Isaac, and the obedience which the patriarch ren- 
dered to it. "Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah ; and offer 
him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains, which 
I will tell thee of.*' That Abraham understood this command 
rightly, when he supposed it to mean a literal offering of his son 
upon the altar, and not as Hengstenberg and Lang^ have con- 
tended, a simple dedication to a religious life, needs no parti- 
cular proof. Had anything but a literal surrender been meant, 
the mention of a burnt-offering as the character in which Isaac 
was to be offered to God, and of a mountain in Moriah as the 

Particular spot where the offering was to be presented, would 
ave been entirely out of place. But why should such a de- 
mand have been made of Abraham : and what precisely were 
the lessons it was intended to convey to his posterity, or its 
typical bearing on future times ? 

In the form given to the required act, special emphasis is laid 
on the endeared nature of the object demanded : thine only son, 
and the son whom thou lovest It was, therefore, a trial in the 
strongest sense, a trial of Abraham's faith, whether it was 
capable of such implicit confidence in God — such profound re- 

Sird to His will, and such self-denial in His service, as at the 
ivine bidding to give up the best and dearest — what in the cir- 
cumstance must even have been dearer to him than his own life. 
Not that God really intended the surrender of Isaac to death, 
but only the proof of such a surrender in the heart of His ser- 
vant ; and such a proof could only have been found in an un- 
conditional command to sacrifice, and an unresisting compliance 
with the command up to the final step in the process. This, 
however, was not all. In the command to perform such a sacri- 
fice, there was a tempting as well as a trying of Abraham ; since 
the thing required at his hands seemed to be an enacting of the 
most revolting rite of heathenism ; and, at the same time, to war 
with the oracle already given concerning Isaac, "In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called." According to this word, God's purpose 
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to bless was destined to have its accomplishment especially and 
peculiarly through Isaac ; so that to slay such a son appeared 
like slaying the very word of God, and extinguishing the hope 
of the world. And yet, in heart and purpose at least, it must 
be done. It was no freak of arbitrary power to command the 
sacrifice, nor for the purpose merely of raising the patriarch to 
a kind of romantic moral elevation. It was for the purpose of 
exhibiting outwardly and palpably the great truth, that God's 
method of working in the covenant of grace must have its 
counterpart in man's. The one must be the reflex of the other. 
God in blessing Abraham triumphs over nature, and Abraham 
triumphs after the same manner in proportion as he is blessed. 
He receives a special gift from the grace of God, and he freely 
surrenders it again to Him who gave it. He is pre-eminently 
honoured by God's word of promise, and he is ready, in turn to 
hazard all for its honour. And Isaac — ^the child of promise — 
the type in his outward history of all who should be proper 
subjects or channels of blessing — he also must concur in the act 
— on the altar must sanctify himself to God — as a sign to all 
who would possess the higher life in God, that it implies and 
carries along with it a devout surrender of the natural life to 
the service and glory of God. 

We have no account of the workings of Abraham's mind, 
when going forth to the performance of this extraordinary act 
of devotedness to God; and the record of the transaction is, 
from the very simplicity with which it narrates the facts of the 
case, the most touching and impressive in Old Testament his- 
tory. But we are inft)rmed on inspired authority, that the 
principle on which he acted, and which enabled him — as indeed 
it alone could enable him — to fulfil such a service, was faith: 
"By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac, and 
he that received the promises offered up his only begotten son ; 
of whom it was said. That in Isaac shall thy seed be called; 
accounting that God was able to raise him up, even from the 
dead — from whence also he received him in a figure." (Heb. 
xi. 17-19.) His noblest act of obedience was nothing more 
than the highest exercise and triumph of his faith. It was 
this which removed the mountains that stood before him, and 
hewed out a path for him to walk in. Grasping with firm 
hand that word of promise which assured him of a numerous 
seed by the line of Isaac, and taught by past experience to 
trust its faithfulness even in the face of natural impossibilities, 
his faith enabled him to see light, where all had otherwise been 
darkness, to hope while in the very act of destroying the great 
object of his hope. I know — so he must have argued with 
himself — that the word of God, which commands this sacrifice, 
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18 faithfulness and trath; and tbongh to stretch forth my hand 
against this child of promise is apparently destructive to my 
hopes, yet I may safely risk it, since He conmiands it who gave 
the promise. It is as easy for the Almighty arm to give me 
back my son from the domain of death, as it was at first to 
bring hun forth out of the dead womb of Sarah; and what He 
can do, His declared purpose makes me sure that He wUl and 
mu9t do. Thus nature, even in its best and strongest feelings, 
was overcome, and the sublimest heights of holiness were 
reached, simply because faith had struck its roots so deeply 
within, and had so closely united the soul of the patriarch to 
the mind and perfections of Jehovah. 

This high surrender of the human to the Divine and holy 
self-consecration to the will and service of God, was beyond 
all doubt like the other things recorded in Abraham's life, of 
the nature of a revelation. It was not intended to terminate 
in the patriarch and his son, but in them as the sacred roots 
of the covenant-people, to show in outward and corporeal repre- 
sentation, what in spirit ought to be perpetually repeating 
itself in their individual and collective history. It proclaimed 
to them through all their generations, that the covenant required 
of its members lives of unshrinking and devoted application to 
the service of God — ^yielding to no weak misgivings or corrupt 
solicitations of the flesh — staggering at no difficulties pre- 
sented by the world ; and also that it rendered such a course 
possible by the ground and scope it afforded for the exercise 
of faith in the sustaining grace and might of God. And 
undoubtedly, as the human here was the reflex of the Divine, 
whence it drew its source and reason, so inversely, and as 
regards the ulterior objects of the covenant, the Divine, might 
justly be regarded as imaged in the human. An organic 
union between the two was indispensable to the effectual 
accomplishment of the promised good; and the seed, in which 
the blessing of Heaven was to concentrate, and from which 
it was to flow throughout the families of the earth, must on 
the one side be as really the Son of God, as on the other he 
^as to be the offspring of Abraham. Since, therefore, the two 
lines were ultimately to meet in one, and that one, by the joint 
operation of the Divine and human, was once for all to make 
good the provision of blessing promised in the covenant, it was 
meet, and it may be reasonably supposed, was one end of the 
transaction, that they should be seen from the first to coalesce 
in principle; that the surrender Abraham made of hU son, for 
the world's good, in the line after the flesh, and the surrender 
willingly made by that son himself at the altar of God, was 
designed to foreshadow in the other and higher line the wonder- 
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ful gift of God in yielding up Hii Son, and the free-will 
offering and consecration of the Son Himself to bring in etemiJ 
life for the lost. Here, too, as the things done were in their 
nature unspeakably higher than in the other, so were they 
thoroughly and intensely real in their character. The repre- 
sentative m the Old becomes the actual in the New ; and the 
sacrifice performed there merely in the spirit, passes here into 
that one full complete atonement, which for ever perfects them 
that are sanctified.^ 

In the preparatory and typical line, however, Abraham's 
conduct on this occasion was the perfect exemplar of what all 
should follow; he stood now on the highest elevation of the 
righteousness of faith ; and to show the weight God attached to 
that righteousness, and how inseparably it was to be bound up 
with the provisions of the covenant, the Lord consummated the 
transaction by a new ratification of the covenant. After the 
angel of Jehovah had stayed the hand of Abraham from slaying 
Isaac, and provided the ram for a burnt-offering, he again 
appeared and spake to Abraham, "By Myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord ; for because thou hast done this thing, and hast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in blessing I will bless 
thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed, as the stars of 
heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore ; and thy 
seed shall possess the gate of thine enemies ; and in thy seed 
shall the nations of the earth be blessed; because thou hast 
obeyed My voice.'* The things promised, it will be observed, are 
precisely the things which God had already of His own goodness 
engaged in covenant to bestow upon Abraham : these indeed, to 

I In the first edition I missed the typical connection between the Old and the 
New here exhibited ; missed it, from looking too exclusively, on the one hand, 
to the merely formal resemblance usually pressed by typological writers, and 
on the other, to the ostensible differences. Presented as it is above, the typical 
relationship is both quite natural, and easy of apprehension, if only one keeps 
distinctly in view the necessary connection between the Divine and the human 
for accomplishing the ends of the covenant— a connection influential and co» 
operative as regards the immediate ends — organic and personal, as regards 
the ultimate. That the action was, as Warburton represents, a scenical repre« 
sentation of the death and resurrection of Christ, appointed expressly to 
satisfy the mind of Abraham, who longed to see Christ's day, is to present it 
in a fanciful and arbitrary light; and what is actually recorded requires to be 
. supplemented by much that is not Nor do we need to lay any stress on the 
precise locality where the offering was appointed to be made. It must always 
remain somewhat doubtful whether the *'land of Moriah'' was the same with 
** Mount Moriah," on which the temple was afterwards built, as the one, 
indeed, is evidently a more general designation than the other, and at all 
events, it was not on that mount that the one great sacrifice of Christ was 
offered. And the minor circumstances, excepting in so far as they indicate 
the implicit obedience of the father, and the filial submission and devotedness 
of the son, should be considered as of no moment 
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their largest extent, but still no more, no other than these — a 
Beed numerous as the sand upon the sea>shore, or the stars of 
heaven, shielded from the malice of enemies, itself blessed, and 
destined to be the channel of blessing to all nations. But it is 
also to be observed, that while the same promises of good are 
renewed, they are now connected with Abraham's surrender to 
the will of (jod, and are given as the reward of his obedience. 
To render this more clear and express, it is announced both at 
the beginning and the end of the address: "Because thou hast 
done this . . . because thou hast obeyed My voice." And even 
afterwards, when the covenant was established with Isaac, an 
explicit reference is made to the same thing. The Lord said. 
He would perform the oath He had sworn to Abraham, "because 
he obeyed My voice, and kept My charge. My commandments. 
My statues, and My laws.** (Gen. xxvi. 5.) What could have 
more impressively exhibited tne truth, that though the covenant, 
with all its blessings, was of grace, on the part of God, and to 
be appropriated by faith on the part of men, yet the good 
promised should not be actually conferred by Him, unless there 
appeared in them the righteousness of faith! Their faith 
would otherwise be accounted dead, the mere semblance of 
what it should be. And as if to bind the two more solemnly 
and conspicuously together, the Lord takes this occasion to 
superadd His oath to the covenant — not to render the word of 
promise more sure in itself, but to make it more palpably sure 
to the heirs of promise — and to deepen in them the impression, 
that nothing should fail of all that had been spoken, if only 
their faith and obedience should accord with that now ex- 
hibited! 

II. We must leave to the reflection of our readers the appli- 
cation of this to Christian times and relations, which is indeed 
80 obvious as to need no particular explanation ; and we pro- 
ceed to take a rapid glance at the leading features of the other 
branch of the subject — that which concerns Jacob and the 
twelve patriarchs. This forms the continuation of what took 
place in the lives of Abraham and Isaac, and a continuation, 
BOt only embodying the same great principles, but also carrying 
them forward with more special adaptation to the prospective 
condition of the Israelites as a people. Towards the close of 
the patriarchal period, the covenant, even in its more specific 
line of operations, began to widen and expand, to rise more 
from the particular to the general, to embrace a family circle, 
and that circle the commencement of a future nation. And 
the dealings of God were all directed to the one great end of 
showing, that while this people should stand alike outwardly 
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related to the covenant, yet their real connection with its pro- 
mises, and their actual possession of its blessings, should infal- 
libly turn upon their being followers in faith and holiness of the 
first fathers of their race. 

Unfortunately, the later part of Isaac's life did not alto- 
gether fulfil the promise of the earlier. Knowing little of the 
trials of faith, he did not reach high in its attainments. And 
in the more advanced stage of his history he fell into a state of 
general feebleness and decay, in which the moral but too closely 
corresponded with the bodily decline. Notwithstanding the 
very singular and marked exemplification that had been given 
in his own case of the pre-eminent respect had in the covenant 
to something higher than nature, he failed so much in discern- 
ment, that he was disposed only to make account of the natural 
element in judging of the respective states and fortunes of his 
sons. To the neglect of a Divine oracle going before, and the 
neglect also of the plainest indications afforded by the subse- 
quent behaviour of the sons themselves, he resolved to give the 
more distinctive blessing of the covenant to Esau, in preference 
to Jacob, and so to make him the more peculiar type and repre- 
sentative of the covenant. In this, however, he was thwarted 
by the overruling providence of God — ^not, indeed, without sin 
on the part of those who were the immediate agents in accom- 
plishing it — but yet, so as to bring out more clearly and impres- 
sively the fact, that mere natural descent and priority of birth 
was not here the principal, but only the secondary thing, and 
that higher and more important than any natural advantage 
was the grace of God manifesting itself in the faith and holiness 
of men. Jacob, therefore, though the youngest by birth — ^yet 
from the first the child of faith, of spiritual desire, of heart-felt 
longings after the things of God, ultimately the man of deep 
discernment, ripened experience, prophetic insight, wrestling 
and victorious energy in the Divine life — he must stand first in 
the purpose of Heaven, and exhibit in his personal career a 
living representation of the covenant, as to what it properly is, 
and really requires. Nay, opportunity was taken from his 
case, as the immediate founder of the Israelitish nation, to 
begin the covenant-history anew ; and starting, as it were, from 
nothing in his natural position and circumstances, it was shown 
how God, by his supernatural grace and suflBciency, could van- 
quish the difficulties in the way, and more than compensate for 
the loss of nature's advantages. In reference partly to this 
instructive portion of Jacob's history, and to renew upon their 
minds the lesson it was designed to teach, the children of Israel 
were appointed to go to the priest in after times with their 
basket of first-fruits in their hand, and the confession in their 
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mouth, A Syrian ready to perish was my father. (Deut. xxvi. 6.) 
It was clear, clear as noon-day, that all Jacob had to distinguish 
him outwardly from others, the sole foundation and spring of 
his greatness, was the promise of God in the covenant, received 
by him in humble faith, and taken as the ground of prayerful 
and holy striving. As the head of the covenant-people, he was 
not less really, though by a diflFerent mode of operation, the 
child of Divine grace and power, than his father Isaac. And 
as his whole life, in its better aspects, was a lesson to his pos- 
terity respecting the superiority of the spiritual to the merely 
natural element in things pertaining to the covenant of God, 
BO when his history drew toward its close, there were lessons of 
a more special kind, and in the same direction, pressed with 
singular force and emphasis upon his family. 

It was a time when such were peculiarly needed. The cove- 
nant was now to assume more of a communal aspect. It was 
to have a national membership and representation, as the more 
immediate designs, which God sought to accomplish by means 
of it, could not be otherwise eflFected. Jacob was the last sepa- 
rate impersonation of its spirit and character. His family in 
their collective capacity were henceforth to take this position. 
But they had first to learn, that they could take it, only if their 
natural relation to the covenant was made the means of forming 
them to its »pirittuil characteristics, and fitting them for the 
fulfilment of its righteous ends. They must even learn, that 
their individual relation to the covenant in these respects, should 
determine their relative place in the administration of its affairs 
and interests. And for this end Reuben the first-born, is made 
to lose his natural pre-eminence, because, like Esau, he pre- 
mimed upon his natural position, and in the lawless impetuosity 
of nature broke through the restraints of filial piety. Judah, 
on the other hand, obtains one of the prerogatives Reuben had 
lost — Judah who became so distinguished for that filial piety as 
to hazard his own life for the sake of his father. Simeon and 
Levi, in like manner, are all but excluded from the blessings of 
the covenant on account of their unrighteous and cruel beha- 
viour : — a curse is solemnly pronounced upon their sin, and a 
mark of inferiority stamped upon their condition — ^while, again, 
at a later period, and for the purpose still of showing how the 
spiritual was to rule the natural, rather than the natural the 
spiritual, the curse in the case of Levi was turned into a bless- 
ing. The tribe was, indeed, according to the word of Jacob, 
scattered in Israel, and was thereby rendered politically weak ; 
but the more immediate reason of the scattering was the zeal 
and devotedness which the members of that tribe had exhibited 
in the wilderness, on account of which they were dispersed as 
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lights among Israel, bearing on them the more peculiar and 
sacred distinctions of the covenant — ^thereby acquiring a posi- 
tion of great moral strength. Most strikingly, however, does 
the truth break forth in connection with Joseph, who in the 
earlier history of the family was the anly proper representative 
of the covenant. He was the one child of God in the family, 
though, with a single exception, the least and youngest of its 
members. God, therefore, after allowing the contrast between 
him and the rest to be sharply exhibited, ordered His provi- 
dence so as to make him pre-eminently the son of blessing. 
The faith and piety of the youth drew upon him the protection 
and loving-kindness of heaven wherever he goes, and throw a 
charm around everything he does. At length he rises to the 
highest position of honour and influence — blessed most remark- 
ably himself, and on the largest scale made a blessing to 
others — the noblest and most conspicuous personal embodiment 
of the nature of the covenant, as first rooting itself in the prin- 
ciples of a spiritual life, and then diffusing itself in healthful 
and blessed energy, on all around. At the same time, and as 
a foil to set off" more brightly the better side of the truth repre- 
sented in him, while he was thus seen riding upon the high 
places of the earth, his unsanctified brethren appear famishing 
for want; the promised blessing of the covenant has almost 
dried up in their experience, because they possessed so little of 
the true character of children of the covenant. And when the 
needful relief comes, they have to be indebted for it to the hand 
of him in whom that character is most luminously displayed. 
Nay, in the very mode of getting it, they are conducted through 
a train of humiliating and soul-stirring providences, tending to 
force on them the conviction that they were in the hands of an 
angry God, and to bring them to repentance of sin and amend- 
ment of life. So that, by the time they are raised to a position 
of honour and comfort, and settled as covenant-patriarchs in 
Egypt, they present the appearance of men chastened, subdued, 
brought to the knowledge of God, fitted each to take his place 
as a head of the future covenant-people, while the double por- 
tion, which Reuben lost by his iniquity, descends on him, who 
was, under God, the instrumcAt of accomplishing so much good 
for ^them and for others. 

And here, again, we cannot but notice, that when the chosen 
family were in the process of assuming the rudimentary form of 
that people, through whom salvation and blessing were to come 
to other peoples of the earth, the beginning was rendered pro- 
phetic of the end ; the operations both of the evil and the good 
in the infancy of the nation, were made to image the prospec- 
tive manifestation that was to be given of them when the 
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things of the Divine kingdom should rise to their destined 
maturity. Especially in the history of Joseph, the represen- 
tative of the covenant in its earlier stage, was there given a 
wonderful similitude of Him, in whom its powers and blessings 
were to be concentrated in their entire fulness, and who was 
therefore in all things to obtain the pre-eminence among his 
brethren. Like Joseph, the son of Mary, though born among 
brethren after the flesh, he was treated as an alien ; envied and 
persecuted even from His infancy, and obliged to find a tem- 
porary refuge in the very land that shielded Joseph from the 
fury of His kindred. His supernatural and unblemished right- 
eousness continually provoked the malice of the world, and, at 
the same time, received the most unequivocal tokens of the 
Divine favour and blessing. That very righteousness, exhi- 
bited amid the greatest trials and indignities, in the deepest 
debasement, and in worse than prison-house affliction, procured 
His elevation to the right hand of power and glory, from 
which He was thenceforth to dispense the means of salvation 
to the world. In the dispensation, too, of these blessings, it 
was the hardened and cruel enmity of His immediate kindred 
which opened the door of grace and blessing to the heathen; 
and the sold, hated, and crucified one becomes a Prince and 
Saviour to the nations of the earth, while His famishing breth- 
ren reap in bitterness of soul the fruit of their injurious treat- 
ment toward Him. Nor is there a door of escape to be found 
for them until they come to acknowledge, in contrition of heart, 
that they are verily guilty concerning their brother. Then, 
however, looking unto Him whom they have pierced, and own- 
ing Him as, by God's appointment, the one channel of life and 
blessing, they shall be repaid with love for hatred, and shall be 
admitted to share in the inexhaustible fulness that belongs to 
Him. 

What a succession, then, of lessons for the children of the 
covenant in regard to what constituted their greatest danger — 
lessons stretching through four generations — ever varying in 
their precise form, yet always bearing most directly and im- 

Sressively upon the same point — writing out on the very foun- 
ations of their history, and emblazoning on the banner of their 
covenant the important truth, that the spiritual element was 
ever to be held the thing of first and most essential moment, 
and that the natural was only to be regarded as the channel 
through which the other was chiefly to come, and the safeguard 
by which it was to be fenced and kept ! From the first, the call 
of God made itself known as no merely outward distinction; 
and the covenant that grew out of it, instead of being but a 
formal bond of interconnection between its members and God, 
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was framed especially to meet the spiritual evil in the world, 
and required as an indispensable condition, a sanctified heart| 
in all who were to experience its blessings and to work out its 
beneficent results. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? How 
could the spiritual Jehovah, who has, from the first creation of 
man upon the earth, been ever manifesting Himself as the Holy 
One, and directing His administration so as to promote the 
ends of righteousness, enter into a covenant of life and blessing 
on any other principle? It is impossible — as impossible as it 
is for the unchangeable God to act contrary to His nature, that 
the covenant of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — ^the covenant of 
grace and blessing, which embraces in its bosom Christ Him- 
self, and the benefits of His eternal redemptions-could ever 
have contemplated as its real members any but spiritual and 
righteous persons. And the whole tenor and current of the 
Divine dealings in establishing the covenant seem to have been 
alike designed and calculated to shut up every thoughtful mind 
to the conclusion, that none but such could either fulfil its 
higher purposes, or have an interest in its more essential pro- 
visions. 

What thus appears to be taught in the historical revelations 
of God connected with the establishment of the covenant, is 
also perpetually re-echoed in the later communications of the 
prophets. Their great aim, in the monitory part of their 
writings, is to bring home to men's minds the conviction, that 
the covenant had pre-eminently in view moral ends, and that 
in so far as the people degenerated from these, they failed in 
respect to the main design of their calling. Let us point, in 
proof of this, merely to the last of the prophets, that we may 
see how the closing witness of the Old Covenant co-incides with 
the testimony delivered at the beginning. In the second 
chapter of his writings, the prophet Malachi, addressing him- 
self to the corruptions of the time, as appearing first in the 
priesthood, and then among the people generally, charges both 
parties expressly with a breach of covenant, and a subversion 
of the ends for which it was established. In regard to the 
priests, he points to their ancestral holiness in the personified 
tribe of Levi, and says, "My covenant was with him of life 
and peace ; and I gave them to him for the fear wherewith he 
feared Me, and was afraid before My name. The law of truth 
was in his mouth, and iniquity was not found in his lips : he 
walked with me in peace and equity, and did turn many away 
from iniquity. . . . But ye are departed out of the way ; 
ye have caused many to stumble at the law ; ye have corrupted 
the covenant of Levi, saith the Lord of Hosts. Therefore 
have I also made you contemptible and base before all the 
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people, according as ye have not kept my ways, but have been 

Eartial in the law.** In a word, the covenant in this particular 
ranch of it, had been made expressly on moral grounds and 
for moral ends, and in practically losing sight of these, the 
priests of that time had made void the covenant, even though 
externally complying with its appointments, and were conse- 
quently visited with chastisement instead of blessing. Then, 
in regard to the people, a reproof is first of all administered on 
account of the unfaithfulness, which had become comparatively 
common, in putting away their Israelitish wives, and taking 
outlandish women m their stead, '^ the daughters of a strange 
ffod.** This the prophet calls "profaning the covenant of their 
fathers.** And then pointing in this case, as in the former, to 
the original design and purport of their covenant-calling, he 
asks, in a question which has been entirely misunderstood, from 
not being viewed in relation to the precise object of the prophet, 
**And did not He make one? Yet had he the residue of the 
Spirit. And wherefore one? That he might seek a godly 
seed. Therefore take heed to your spirit, and let none deal 
treacherouslv against the wife of his youth.*' The <m€y which 
God made, is not Adam, nor Abraham, to either of whom the 
commentators refer it, though the case of neither of them 
properly suits the point more immediately in question. The 
oneness referred to is that distinctive species of it, on which the 
whole section proceeds as its basis — IsraeFs oneness as a family. 
Gt>d had chosen them — ^them alone of all the nations of the 
earth — to be His peculiar treasure. If He had pleased. He 
might have chosen more ; the residue of the Spirit was still with 
Him, by no means exhausted by that single effort. He could 
have either left them like others, or chosen others besides them. 
But He did not; He made one— one alone, to be peculiarly 
His own, setting it apart from the rest ; and wherefore that 
one? Simply that He might have a godly seed; that they 
might be an holy people, and transmit the true fear of God 
from generation to generation. How base, then, how utterly 
Bubversive of God*8 purposes concerning them, to act as if no 
such separation had taken place? to put away their proper 
wives, and by heathenish alliances bring into the bosom of 
their families the very defilement and corruption, against which 
God had especially called them to contend? Such was this 
prophet's understanding of the covenant made with the fathers 
of the Israelitish people ; and no other view of it, we venture 
to say, would ever have prevailed, if its nature had been sought 
primarily in those fundamental records, which describe the 
procedure of God in bringing it originally into existence. 
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SECTION VI. 

THE INHERITANCE DESTINED FOR THE HEIRS OF BLESSING. 

The covenant made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was con- 
nected not only with a seed of blessing, but also with an 
inheritance of blessing, destined for their possession. And in 
order to get a correct view both of the immediate and of the 
ultimate bearing of this part of the covenant-promise, it is not 
less necessary than in the other case, to consider the specific 
object proposed in its relation to the entire scheme of God, and 
especially to bear in mind, that it forms part of a series of 
arrangements, in which the particular or the individual was 
selected with a view to the general, the universal. In respect 
to the good to be inherited, as well as in respect to the persons 
who might be called to inherit it, the end proposed on the part 
of God was from the first of the most comprehensive nature; 
and if for a time there was an immediate narrowing of the field 
of promise, it could be only for the sake of an ultimate expan- 
sion. To see more distinctly the truth of this, it may be proper 
to take a brief retrospect of the past. 

From the outset, the earth, in its entire extent and compass, 
was given for the domain and the heritage of man. He was 
placed in paradise as his proper home. There he had the 
throne of his kingdom, but not that he might be pent up within 
that narrow region ; rather that he might from that, as the seat 
of his empire, and the centre of his operations, go forth upon 
the world around, and bring it under his sway. His calling 
was to multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue it ; so that 
it might become to its utmost bounds an extended and peopled 
paradise. But when the fall entered, though the calling was 
not withdrawn, nor the possession finally lost, yet man's rela- 
tive position was changed. He had now, not to work from 
paradise as a rightful King and lord, but from the blighted 
outfield of nature's barrenness to work as a servant, in the hope 
of ultimately reaching a new and better paradise than he had 
lost. The first promise of grace, and the original symbols of 
worship, viewed in connection with the facts of history, out of 
which they grew, presented him with the prospect of an ulti- 
mate recovery from the evils of sin and death, and put him in 
the position of an expectant through faith in God, and toil and 
suffering in the flesh, of good things yet to come. The precise 
hope he cherished respecting these good things, or the inheri- 
tance he actually looked for, would at first naturally take shape 
in his imagination from what he had lost. He would fancy, 
VOL. I. 87 
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tliat though he must bear the deserved doom for his transgrea- 
•ion, and return again to dust, yet the time would come, when, 
according to the revealed mercy and loving kindness of Grod, 
the triumph of the adversary would be reversed, the dust of 
death would be again quickened into life, and the paradise of 
delight be re-occupied anew, with better hopes of continuance, 
and with enlarged dimensions suited to its destined possessors. 
He could scarcely have expected more with the scanty materi- 
als which faith and hope yet had to build upon ; and with the 
erace revealed to him, he could scarcely, if really standing in 
nuth and hope, have expected less. 

We deem it incredible, that with the grant of the earth so 
distinctly made to man for his possession, and death so expressly 
appointed as the penalty of his yielding to the tempter, he 
Bnould, as a subject of restoring grace, have looked for any 
other domain as the result of the Divine work in his behalf, 
than the earth itself, or for any other mode of entering on the 
recovered possession of it, than through a resurrection from the 
dead. For, how should he have dreamed of a victory over evil 
in any other region than that where the evil had prevailed ? 
Or, how could the hope of restitution have formed itself in his 
bosom, excepting as a prospective re-instatement in the benefits 
he had forfeited: A paradise such as he had originally occu- 
pied — but prepared now for the occupation of redeemed multi- 
tudes — ^made to embrace, it may be, the entire territory of the 
S'obe — ^wrested for ever from the serpent's brood, and rendered 
rough all its borders beautiful and good — that, and nothing 
else, we conceive, must have been what the first race of patri- 
archal believers hoped and waited for, as the objective portion 
of good reserved for them. 

But in process of time the deluge came, changing to a con- 
siderable extent the outward appearance of the earth, and in 
certain respects also the government under which it was placed, 
and so preparing the way for a corresponding change in the 
hopes that were to be cherished of a coming inheritance. The 
ola world then perished, leaving no remnant of its original para- 
dise, any more than of the giant enormities which had caused it 
to groan, as in pain to be delivered. But the new world, 
cleansed and purified by the judgment of God, was now, with- 
out limit or restriction, given to Noah, as the saved head of 
mankind, that he might keep it for God, replenish and subdue 
it — ^might work it, if such a thing were possible, into the condi- 
tion of a second paradise. It soon became too manifest, how- 
ever, that this was not possible ; and that the righteousness of 
faith, of which Noah was heir, was still not that which could 
prevail to banish sin and death, corruption and misery, from 
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the world. Another and better foundation yet remained to he 
laid for such a blessed prospect to be realized. But the pro- 
mise of this very earth was nevertheless given for man's in^ 
heritance, and with a promise securing it against any fresh 
destruction. The needed righteousness was somehow to be 
wrought upon it, and the region itself reclaimed so as to be- 
come a habitation of blessing. This was now the heritage of 
good set before mankind; to have this realized was the object 
which they were called of God to hope and strive for. And it 
was with this object before them, an object, however, to which 
the events immediately subsequent to the deluge did not seem 
to be bringing them nearer, but rather to be carrying them 
more remote, that the call to Abraham entered. This call, ae 
we have already seen, was of the largest and most comprehen- 
sive nature as to the personal and subjective good it content- 
plated. It aimed at the bestowal of blessing — blessing, of 
course, in the Divine sense, including the fullest triumph over 
sin and death (for where these are, there can be but the begin- 
nings or smaller drops of blessing; and the bestowal of them 
on Abraham and his lineal offsprmg, first and most copiously, 
but only as the more eflFectual way of extending them to all tne 
families of mankind. The grand object of the covenant made 
with him was to render the world truly blessed in its inhabit- 
ants, himself forming the immediate starting-point of the de- 
sign, which was thereafter to grow and germinate, till the whole 
circle of humanity were embraced in its beneficent provisions. 
But in connection with this higher and grander object, there 
was singled out a portion of the earth for the occupation of his 
immediate descendants in a particular line — the more special 
line of blessing ; and the conclusion is obvious, even before we 
go into an examination of particulars, that unless this select 
portion of the world were placed in utter disagreement with the 
higher ends of the covenant, it must have been but a stepping- 
stone to their accomplishment — a kind of first-fruits of the 
proper good — the occupation of a part of the promised inherit- 
ance by a portion of the heirs of blessing to image and prepare 
for the inheritance of the whole by the entire company of the 
blessed. The particular must here also have been for the sake 
of the general, the universal, the ultimate. 

Proceeding, however, to a closer view of the subject, we 
notice, first, the region actually selected for a possession of an 
inheritance to the covenant people. The land of Canaan occu- 
pied a place in the ancient world that entirely corresponded 
with the calling of such a people. It was of all lands the best 
adapted for a people who were at once to dwell in comparative 
isolation, and yet were to be in a position for acting with effect 
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ttpon the other nations of the world. Hence it wa43 said by 
fizekiel, ch. v. 5, to have been "set in the midst of the 
countries and the nations** — the umbilicus terrarum. In its 
immediate vicinity lay both the most densely-peopled countries, 
imd the greater and more influential states of antiquity— on 
the south, Egypt, and on the north and east, Aj^syria and Baby- 
lon, the Meaes and the Persians. Still closer, were the mari- 
time states of Tyre and Sidon, the vessels of which frequented 
every harbour then known to navigation, and whose colonies 
were planted in each of the three continents of the old world. 
And the great routes of inland commerce between the civilized 
nations of Asia and Africa, lay either through a portion of the 
territory itself, or within a short distance of its borders. Yet, 
bounded as it was on the west by the Mediterranean, on the 
south by the desert, on the east by the valley of the Jordan with 
its two seas of Tiberias and Sodom, and on the north by the 
towering heights of Lebanon, the people who inhabited it might 
justly be said to dwell alone, while they had on every side 

?>ints of contact with the most influential and distant nations, 
hen, the land itself, in its rich soil and plentiful resources, its 
varieties of hill and dale, of river and mountain, its connection 
with the sea on one side, and with the desert on another, 
rendered it a kind of epitome of the natural world, and fitted it 
peculiarly for being the home of those who were to be a 
pattern-people to the nations of the earth. Altogether, it were 
impossible to conceive a region more wisely selected, and in 
itself more thoroughly adapted, for the purposes on account of 
which the family of Abraham were to be set apart. If they 
were faithful to their covenant-engagements, they might there 
have exhibited, as on an elevated platform before the world, 
the bright exemplar of a people possessing the characteristics, 
»nd enjoying the advantages of a seed of blessing. And the 
£nest opportunities were, at the same time, placed within their 
reach of proving in the highest sense benefactors to mankind, 
»nd extending far and wide the interest of truth and righteous- 
ness. Possessing the elements of the world's blessing, they 
were placed where these elements' might tell most readily and 
powerfully on the world's inhabitants ; and the present posses- 
sion of such a region was at once an earnest of the whole 
inheritance, and, as the ' world then stood, an efiectual step 
towards its realization. Abraham, as the heir of Canaan, was 
thus also "the heir of the world" considered as a heritage of 
blessing. (Rom. iv. 13.)* 

' We assume, that the land promised in the covenant to Abraham, and 
afterwards occupied bj his posterity in the line of Isaac and Jacob, was simply 
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But, next, let us mark the precise words of the promise to 
Abraham concerning this inheritance. As it first occurs, it 
runs, " Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father's house, unto a land that I will show thee, and 
I will make of thee a great nation," etc. Gen. xii. 1. Then, 
when he reached Canaan, the promise was renewed to him in 
these terms: "Unto thy seed will I giye this land,'* ver. 7. 
More fully and definitively, after Lot separated from Abra* 
ham, was it again given: "Lift up now thine eyes, and look 
from the place where thou art, northward, and southward, and 
eastward, and westward : for all the land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever,** xiii. 14, 15. 
Again, in ch. xv. 7, " I am the Lord that brought thee out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it;** and 
toward the close of the same chapter, it is said, "In the sam^ 
day the Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying. Unto thy 
seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the 
great river.** In ch. 17th, the promise was formally ratified as 
a covenant, and sealed by the ordinance of circumcision ; and 
there the words used respecting the inheritance are, "I will 
give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein 
thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an everlasting 
possession, and I will be their God.** We read only of one 
occasion in the life of Isaac, when he received the promise of 
the inheritance, and the words then used were, " Unto thee, 
and unto thy seed, will I give all these countries, and I will 
perform the oath which I sware unto Abraham thy father," 
ch. xxvi. 3. Such also were the words addressed to Jacob at 
Bethel, " I am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the 
God of Isaac, the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed;** and in precisely the same terms was the 
promise again made to Jacob many years aftarwards, as recorded 
in ch. XXXV. 12. 

It cannot but appear striking, that to each one of these patri- 
archs successively, the promise of the land of Canaan should 
have been given, first to themselves, and then to their posterity ;. 

what is known as the land of Canaan, lying between the Jordan and the 
Mediterranean Sea, and between Lebanon and the wilderness below Kadesh. 
This is so clearly and definitely marked out in a multitude of historical pM- 
Bages, and the inhabitants of that precise region are so often named as thoM 
whom Israel dispossessed, that any consideration which would assign other 
limits, cannot possibly be well grounded. There are two or three prophetical 
passages which mention the Nile and the Euphrates as the two extremities of 
Israel's possession. (Qen. xt. 18; Ex. zxiii. 81; Deut. i. 7.) But, as in later 
prophecy, these rivers are merely used as representatives of the countries of 
Egypt and Assyria, and the meaning is, that in the region lying betweeny 
Israel alone should have the dominion — though still the portion to be actually 
possessed by them was of much narrower dimensions. 
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whSie, daring their own lifetimes, thej nerer were permitted lo 
gtt bejond the condition of strangers and pilgrims, haiing no 
n^t to anj poeeesftion within its borders, and obliged to par- 
Wise, at the marketable ralae, a small field for a burying- 
croand. How shall we account for the promise, then, so oni- 
mrnlj rnnning, •* to thee/' and to "thy seed"? Some, as Ains- 
worth and Bush, tell as that and here is the same as emiy to 
thee, even to thy seed ; as if a man were all one with his off- 
qning or the name of the latter were bat another name for him- 
self! Gill gires a somewhat more plaosible torn toil, thos: ''^God 
care Abram the title to it now, and to them the possession of 
It for futare times ; gave him it to sojourn in now where he 
please<l, and for his posterity to dwell in hereafter." But the 
gift was the land for an inheritance, not for a place of sojourn ; 
and a title, which left him personally without a foot Vbreadth 
of possession, could not be regarded in that light as any real 
boon to him. Warburton, as usual, confronts the difficulty more 
boldly: "In the literal sense, it is a promise of the land of 
Canaan to Abraham and to his posterity; and in this sense it 
was literally fulfilled, though Abraham was never personally in 
possession of it; since Abraham and his posterity, put collec- 
tirely, signify the race of Abraham; and that race possessed 
the land of Canaan. And surely God may be allowed to 
explain Ilis own promise: now though He tells Abraham, He 
would give him the land, yet, at the same time. He assures 
him, that it would be many hundred years before his posterity 
should be put in possession of it. Gen. xv. 13, etc. And as 
concerning himself, that he should go to his fathers in peace, 
and be buried in a good old age. Thus we see, that both what 
God explained to be His meaning, and what Abraham under- 
stood II im to mean, was, that his posterity, after a certain 
time, should be led into possession of the land."^ 

But if this were really the whole meaning, the thought 
naturally occurs, it is strange so plain a meaning should have 
been ho ambiguously expressed. Why not simply say, "thy 
posterity," if posterity alone were intended, and so render 
unncceHsary the somewhat awkward expedient of sinking the 
patriarch's individuality in the history of his race? Why, also, 
should the promise have been renewed at a later period, with a 
pointed distinction between Abraham and his posterity, yet 
with an assurance that the promise was to him as well as to 
them : "And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, 
the land wherein thou art a stranger?** And why should 
Stephen have made such special reference to the apparent 
incongruity between the personal condition of Abraham and 

I Legation of Moses, B. YL, seo. 8. 
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the promise given to him, as if there were some further meaning 
in what was said than lay on the surface — "He gave him none 
inheritance in it, no not so much as to set his foot on, yet He 
promised to give it to him for a possession, and to his seed 
after him?" Acts vii. 5. 

We do not see how these questions can receive any satisfac- 
tory explanation, so long as no account is made of the personal 
standing of the patriarchs in regard to the promise. And there 
are others equally left without explanation. For no suffi- 
cient reason can be assigned on that hypothesis, for the extreme 
anxiety of Jacob and Joseph to have their bones carried to the 
sepulchre of their fathers, in the land of Canaan — betokening, 
as it evidently seemed to do, a conviction, that to them also 
belonged a personal interest in the land. Neither does it 
appear how the fact of Abraham and his immediate offspring, 
"confessing that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth,'* which they did no otherwise, that we are aware of, than 
by living as strangers and pilgrims in Canaan, should have 
proved that they were looking for and desiring a better country, 
that is, an heavenly one. And then, strange to think, if noth- 
ing more were meant by the promise than the view now under 
consideration would imply, when the posterity who were to 
occupy the land did obtain possession of it, we find the men of 
faith taking up precisely the same confession as to their being 
strangers and pilgrims m it, which was witnessed by their fore- 
fathers, who never had it in possession. Even after they 
became possessors, it seems, they were still like their wander- 
ing ancestors, expectants and heirs of something better, and 
faith had to be exercised, lest they should lose the proper 
fulfilment of the promise. (Ps. xxxix. 12, xcv., cxix. 19. ; 
1 Chron. xxix. 15.) Surely if the earthly Canaan had been the 
whole inheritance they were warranted to look for, after they 
were settled in it, the condition of pilgrims and strangers no 
longer was theirs — they had reached their proper destiny — '• 
they were dwelling in their appointed home — the promise had 
received its proper fulfilment. 

These manifold difficulties and apparent inconsistencies will 
vanish — (and we see no other way in which they can be satis- 
factorily removed) — by supposing, what is certainly in accord- 
ance with the tenor of revelation, that the promise of Canaan 
as an inheritance to the people of God was part of a connected 
and growing scheme of preparatory arrangements, which were to 
have their proper outgoing and final termination in the establish- 
ment of Christ's everlasting kingdom. Viewed thus, the grant 
of Canaan must be regarded as a kind of second Eden, a sacred 
region once more possessed in this fallen world — God's own 
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land — out of which life and blessing were to come for all 
lands — the present type of a world restored and blessed. And 
if so, then we may naturally expect the following consequences 
to have arisen: — First, that whatever transactions may have 
taken place concerning the actual Canaan, these would be all 
ordered so as to subserve the higher design, in connection with 
which the appointment was made ; and second, that as a sort of 
vail must have been allowed meanwhile to hang over this ulti- 
mate design (for the issue of redemption could not be made fully 
manifest till the redemption itself was brought in,) a certain 
degree of dubiety would attach to some of the things spoken 
regarding it — these would appear strange, or impossible, if 
viewed only in reference to the temporary inheritance — and 
would have the eflFect, with men of faith, as no doubt they were 
intended, to compel the mind to break through the outward 
shell of the promise, and contemplate the rich kernel enclosed 
within. Thus the promise being made so distinctly and repeat- 
edly to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, while personally they were 
allowed no settled footing in the inheritance bestowed, could 
scarcely fail to impress them, and their more pious descendants, 
with the conviction, that higher and more important relations 
were included under those in which they stood to the land of 
Canaan during their earthly sojourn, and such as required 
another order of things to fulfil them. They must have been 
convinced, that for some great and substantial reason, not by a 
mere fiction of the imagination, they had been identified by 
God with their posterity as to their interest in the promised 
inheritance. And so, they must have felt shut up to the belief, 
that when God's purposes were completely fulfilled. His word 
of promise would be literally verified, and that their respective 
deaths should ultimately be found to raise no efiectual barrier 
in the way of their actual share in the inheritance ; as the same 
God who would have raised Isaac from the dead, had he been 
put to death, to maintain the integrity of His word, was equally 
able, on the same account, to raise them up. 

Certainly the exact and perfect manner in which the other 
line of promise, that which respected a seed to Abraham, was 
fulfilled, gave reason to expect a fulfilment in regard to this 
also, in the most proper and complete sense. Abrstnam did not 
at first understand how closely God's words were to be inter- 
preted ; and after waiting in vain for some years for the pro- 
mised seed by Sarah, he began to think, that God must have 
meant an offspring that should be his only by adoption, and 
seems to have thought of constituting the son of his steward his 
heir. Then, when admonished of his error in entertaining such 
a thought, and informed, that the seed was to spring from his 
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own loins, he acceded, after another long period of fruitless 
waiting, to the proposal of Sarah regarding Hagar, under the 
impression, that though he was to be the father of the seed, yet 
it should not be by his proper wife ; the expected good was to 
be obtained by a worldly expedient, and to become his only 
through a tortuous policy. Here again, however, he was ad- 
monished of error, commanded to cease from such unworthy 
devices, and walk in uprightness before God; was reminded 
that He, who made the promise, was the Almighty God, to 
whom, therefore, no impossibility connected with the age of 
Sarah could be of any moment, and assured that the long pro- 
mised child was to be the son of him and his lawful spouse.* 
And when Abraham was thus taught to interpret one part of 
the promise in the most exact and literal sense, how natural 
was it to infer, that he must do the same also with the other 
part? If when God said, "Thou shalt be the father of a seed," 
it became clear that the word could receive nothing short of the 
strictest fulfilment; what else, what less could be expected, 
when God said, "Thou shalt inherit this land," than that the 
fulfilment was to be equally proper and complete? The provi- 
dence of God, which furnished such an interpretation in the one 
case, could not but beget the conviction, that a similar principle 
of interpretation was to be applied to the other, and that as the 
promise of the inheritance was given to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, as well as to their seed, so it should be made good in 
their experience, not less than in that of their posterity. 

No doubt, such a belief implied, that there must be a resur- 
rection from the dead before the promise could be realized ; and 
to those, who conceive that immortality was altogether a blank 
page to the eye of an ancient Israelite, the idea may seem to 
carry its own refutation along with it. The Rabbis, however, 
with all their blindness, seemed to have had juster, because 
more scriptural, notions of the truth and purposes of God, in 
this respect. For, on Ex. vi. 4, the Talmud in Gemara, in 
reply to the question, "Where does the law teach the resurrec- 
tion of the dead?*' thus distinctly answers, "In that place 
where it is said, I have established My covenant with thee, to 
give thee the land of Canaan. For it is not said with yem, but 
with thee^ (lit. yourselves.**)* The same answer, substantially, 
we are told, was returned by Rabbi Gamaliel, when the Sad- 
ducees pressed him with a similar question. And in a passage 
quoted by Warburton (B. vi., sec. 3) from Manasseh Ben- 

> Gen. xvii. 1-17. 

s Sio habetur traditio Rab. Simai; qao looo astruit Lex resarrectioiMiii 
mortuorum? Nempe ubi dioitur, **AqQe etiam constablllyl foedus meum com 
ipsisi ut dem ipsis terram Canaan." Non enim dicitor vobu sed tjpm. 
VOL. I. 88 
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Israel, we find the argument still more fully stated: ^^God said 
to Abraham, I will give to thee, and to thy seed after thee, the 
land wherein thou art a stranger. But it appears, that Abra- 
ham and the other patriarchs did not possess that land; there- 
fore it is of necessity that they should be raised up to enjoy 
the good promises — else the promises of God should be vain 
and false. So that we have here a proof, not only of the im- 
mortality of the soul, but also of the essential foundation of the 
law, namely, the resurrection of the dead.*' It is surely not 
too much to suppose, that what Jewish Rabbis could so cer- 
tainly draw from the word of God, may have been perceived by 
wise and holy patriarchs. And the fact, of which an inspired 
writer assures us, that Abraham so readily believed in the 
possible resurrection of Isaac to a present life, is itself conclu- 
sive proof, that he would not be slow to believe in his own 
resurrection to a future life, when the word of promise seemed 
no otherwise capable of receiving its proper fulfilment. In- 
deed, the doctrine of a resurrection from the dead — not that of 
the immortality of the soul — is the form which the prospect of 
an after-state of being must have chiefljr assumed in the minds 
of the earlier believers, because that which most obviously and 
naturally grew out of the promises made to them, as well as 
most accordant with their native cast of thought. And nothing 
but the undue influence of the Gentile philosophy on men's 
minds could have led them to imagine, as they generally have 
done, the reverse to have been the case. 

In the writings of the Greeks and Romans, especially those 
of the forme#, we find the distinction constantly drawn between 
matter and spirit, body and soul — and the one generally repre- 
sented as having only elements of evil inhering in it, and the 
other elements of good. So far from looking for the resurrec- 
tion of the body, as necessary to the final well-being of men, 
full and complete happiness was held to be impossible so long 
as the soul was united to the body. Death was so far consid- 
ered by them a boon, that it emancipated the ethereal principle 
from its prison-house; and their visions of future bliss, when 
aach visions were entertained, presented to the eye of hope, 
scenes of delight, in which the disembodied spirit alone was to 
find its satisfaction and repose. Hence it is quite natural to 
hear the better part of them speaking with contempt of all that 
concerned the body, looking upon death as a final, as well as a 
happy, release from its vile affections, and promising them- 
selves a perennial enjoyment in the world of spirits. " In whact 
wav shall we bury you?'* said Crito to Socrates, immediately 
before his death. "As you please,** was the reply. "I can- 
noty my friends, persuade Crito, that I am the Socrates that is 
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now conversing and ordering every thing that has been said; 
but he thinks I am that man, whom he will shortly see a corpse, 
and asks how you should bury me. But what I have all along 
been talking so much about — that when I shall have drunk the 
poison, I shall no longer stay with you, but shall, forsooth, ge 
away to certain felicities of the blest — this I seem to myself to 
have been saying in vain, whilst comforting at the same time 
you and myself.** And in another part of the same dialogue 
(Ph'sedo,) after speaking of the impossibility of attaining to the 
true knowledge and discernment of things, so long as the soul is 
kept in the lumpish and impure body, he is represented as con- 
gratulating himself on the prospect now immediately before him : 
"If these things are true, there is much reason to hope, that 
he who has reached my present position, shall there soon abun- 
dantly obtain that, for the sake of which I have laboured so 
hard during this life ; so that I encounter with a lively hope 
my appointed removal." No doubt such representations give 
a highly coloured and far too favourable view of the expecta- 
tions which the more speculative part of the heathen world 
cherished of a future state of being — for to most of them the 
whole was overshadowed with doubt and uncertainty, too often, 
indeed, the subject of absolute unbelief. But in this respect 
the idea it presents is perfectly correct, that so far as hope tP(U 
exercised towards the future, it connected itself altogether with 
the condition and destiny of the soul ; and so abhorrent was 
the thought of a resurrection of the body to their notions of 
future good, that Tertullian did not hesitate to affirm the heresy, 
which denied that Christian doctrine to be the common residt 
of the whole Gentile philosophy.* 

It was precisely the reverse with believers in ancient and 
primitive times. Their prospects of a blessed immortality were 
mainly associated with the resurrection of the body ; and the 
dark period to them was the intermediate state between death 
and the resurrection, which even at a comparatively late stage 
in their history, presented itself to their view as a state of 
gloom, silence, and forgetfulness. They contemplated man, not 
m the light in which an airy, speculative philosophy might re- 
gard him, but in the more natural and proper one of a com- 
pound being, to which matter as essentially belongs as spirit, 
and in the well-being of which there must unite the happy con- 
dition both of soul and body. Nay, the materials from which 
they had to form their views and prospects of a future state of 
being, pointed most directly to the resurrection, and passed 

^ Ut carnis restitutio negetar, de una omnium philosophorum schola sumi* 
t ur, De Praeso. adT. Haeret 2 7. 
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Ibr V^tr^ vnn^ ':iui inic i€ -su?: «OT<ac * 'S'Tinrqfi. ^iiK -sijae 
g^u»i XM vim^u*5.e ^"T^erarv*^ ^ 'Sijxsl zhn rpr=2r»l -if itaci — 
dl^ f *5»ur'*nr^rfi fr- .III ta^ ^a»i \ S* ^^ lait imoniitrr <9iin«i«m!a 
fl» tii^ *nir.«>yiii» ".f ta^ ^n«: -rf !ifc fcZ fciaiE[i;r in. ^ats^ 3iiiA<c ir 
dl^ ;ptrl*%?i "/ £^Vju -rjdi ^ ir»T -if a;pQr^>fli!3. zuaxanr^Jt riasrteti 
iy *,iu»: ibax.r^z k^'xi^ and. pr^si^iiM^i ij lie ^uenhinL -it x^rj — 

wifu^ u^ '^^^M f0Uij if» hj riiKikg <^as fA -ieasiL aoiI ai^isfxi^ ul 

IMt lo^^i. M/^i^ baturalhr. a&i ve saj sit iiheTi:.^7. oos ^ 
lli^ f//rt^yri of thi^ broasiMiii made to the Cftdhos of tae Jewita 
fi^, vh^h ft^mntd tiMtn <r>f a pfrmmal i&KmiAikee in Uk& Land 
^ C^fi^M^i ; fr/r dr'm^ za ih^j did, vitfaoat haTing <>&c«iBifii aar 
iipWiurf^;^ ifj it, h^/w c^/old the word of promise be rerifoi to 
ik^n^ }mt hy th^r being raised from the dead to reeeire wha: is 
WZTTTtfiUA ihf^n Uf expect? In perfect accordanee with these 
Mrlier intirnatioriii, or ^oond-promises, as thej may be called, 
we /iri/l, aA we deficerid the stream of time, and iLten to the 
Mk/re kxpn^im ntteraneen of prophecy regarding the hopes of the 
Church, that the grand point on which thej are all made to 
eefitre, in the renarreetion fr^/m the dead; and it is so, no doabt, 
fm the rcan^tu, that ai9 death ifl from the first represented as 
the wag^fM of nin, the evil pre-eminently nnder which hmnanity 
fprfrtiun, no the aUilition of death by mortality being swallowed 
ttp of life, in underHtoo<l to carry in iU train the restitution of 
all thingH. 

Th<i Vnnhnn, which are so full of the experiences and hopes 
of David, and other holy men of old, while they express only 
fear and fliMr;ornfort in regard to the state after death, not un- 
freqiicntly jioint Ut the resurrection from the dead as the great 
ConHUWimation of desire and expectation: "My flesh also shall 
rent in hope, for Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither 
wilt Thou Miiffer thine Holy One to see corruption." Ps. xvi. 
9, 10. "Like Hhoep they are laid in the grave; death shall 
food on thcni ; and the upright shall have dominion over them 
in the morning; and their beauty shall consume in the grave 
from th(!ir dwelling; but God will redeem my soul from the 

Sower of the grave, for IIo shall receive me," xlix. 14, 15. 
'ho prophets, who are utterly silent regarding the state of 
the (lisuinbodiod soul, speak still more explicitly of a resorrec- 
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tlon from the dead, and evidently connect with it the brightest 
hopes of the Church. Thus Isaiah, "He will* swallow up death 
in victory," xxv. 8; and again, "Thy dead men shall live, 
together with My dead body shall they arise ; awake and sing, 
ye that dwell in the dust,'* xxvi. 19. To the like effect, Hosea 
xiii. 14, " I will ransom them from the power of the grave, I 
will redeem them from death; death, I will be thy plagues; 
grave, I will be thy destruction/' The vision of the dry 
bones, in the thirty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, whether under- 
stood of a literal resurrection from the state of the dead, or of 
a figurative resurrection, a political resuscitation from a down- 
cast and degraded condition, strongly indicates, in either case, 
the characteristic nature of their future prospects. Then, 
finally, in Daniel, we read, ch. xii., not only that he was him- 
self, after resting for a season among the dead, " to stand in his 
lot at the end of the days," but also that at the great crisis of 
the Church's history, when they should be for ever rescued 
from the power of the enemy, "many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth should awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt." 

Besides these direct and palpable proofs of a resurrection in 
the Jewish scriptures, and of the peculiar place it holds there, 
the Rabbinical and modern Jews, it is well known, refer to 
many others as inferentially teaching the same doctrine. That 
the earlier Jews were not behind them, either in the importance 
they attached to the doctrine, or in their persuasion of its fre- 
quent recurrence in the Old Testament Scriptures, we may 
assuredly gather from the tenacity with which all but the 
Sadducees evidently held it in our Lord's time, and the ready 
approval which he met with when inferring it from the declara- 
tion made to Moses, " I am the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob." It is nothing to the purpose, therefore, to allege, as 
has often been done, against any clear or well-grounded belief, 
on the part of the ancient Jews, regarding a future and 
immortal state of being, such passages as speak of the darkness, 
silence, and nothingness of the condition immediately subse- 
quent to death, and during the sojourn of the body in the tomb. 
For that precisely was the period in respect to which their 
light failed them. Of a heathenish immortality, which ascribed 
to the soul a perpetual existence separate from the body, and 
considered its happiness, when thus separate, as the ultimate 
good of man, they certainly knew and believed nothing. Bnt 
we are persuaded, no tenet was more firmly and sacredly held 
among them from the earliest periods of their history, than that 
of the resurrection from the dead, as the commencement of a 
final and everlasting portion of good to the people of God. 
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And when the Jewiah doctors gare to the resurrection of the 
dead a place among the thirteen fnndamental articles of their 
£uth, and cot off from all inheritance in a future state of 
felicity, those who deny it, we hare no reason to regard the 
doctrine as attaining to a higher place in their hands, than it 
did with their fathers before the Christian en,^ 

There was something more, however, in the Jewish faith con- 
cerning the resurrection, than its being simply held as an 
article in their creed, and held to be a fact that should one day 
be realized in the history of the Church. It stood in the 
closest connection with the promise made to the fathers, as 
some of the foregoing testimonies show, and especially with the 
work and advent of Messiah. They not only believed that 
there would be a resurrection of the dead, to a greater or less 
extent, when Messiah came (see Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. John 
L 21, V. 25.) but that His work, especially as regards the 
promised inheritance, could only be carried mto effect through 
the resurrection. Levi' holds it as a settled point, that ^^the 
resurrection of the dead will be very near the time of the 
redemption," meaning by the redemption the full and final 
enjoyment of all blessing in the land of promise, and that such 
is the united sense of all the prophets who have spoken of the 
times of Messiah. In this, indeed, he only expresses the 
opinion commonly entertained by Jewish writers, who con- 
stantly assert that there will be a resurrection of the whole 
Jewish race, to meet and rejoice with Christ, when He comes to 
Jerusalem, and who often thrust forward their views regarding 
it, when there is no proper occasion to do so. Thus, in Sohar, 
Genes, fol. 77, as quoted by Schoettgen, II. p. 367, R. Neho- 
rai is reported to have said, on Abraham's speaking to his 
servant, Gen. xxiv. 2, " We are to understand the servant of 
God, his senior domus. And who is He? Metatron (Messiah,) 
who, as we have said, will bring forth the souls from their 
sepulchres." But a higher authority still may be appealed to. 
For the apostle to the Gentiles thus expresses — and with evi- 
dent approval as to the general principle — ^the mind of his 
countrymen in regard to the Messiah and the resurrection: "I 
now stand and am judged for the hope of the promise made of 
(Jod unto our fathers ; unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to come — for which 
hope's sake, king Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews. Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that God 
should raise the dead?"^ The connection, in which the resur- 

* See Appendix. C. 

s DiBBertations on the Propbeolea of Old Test, toL i., p. 66. 

* AotB xxtL 6-8. 
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rection of the dead is here placed with the great promise of a 
Messiah, for which the Jews are represented as so eagerly and 
intently looking, evidently implies, that the two were usually 
coupled together in the Jewish faith, nay that the one could 
reach its proper fulfilment only through the performance of the 
other, and that in believing on a Messiah risen from the dead, 
the apostle was acting in perfect accordance with the hopes of 
his nation. 

But now, to apply all this to the subject under consideration, 
the promised inheritance — if that inheritance was promised in 
a way, which from the very first implied a resurrection from 
the dead, before it could be rightly enjoyed — and if all along, 
even when Canaan was possessed by the seed of Abraham, the 
men of faith still looked forward to another inheritance, when 
the curse should be utterly abolished, the blessing fully received, 
and death finally swallowed up in victory — then, a twofold boon 
must have been conveyed to Abraham and his seed, under the 
promise of the land of Canaan; one to be realized in the 
natural, and the other in the resurrection state — a mingled and 
temporary good before, and a complete permanent one after, 
the restitution of all things by the Messiah. So that, in 
regard to the ultimate designs of God, the land of Canaan 
would serve much the same purpose as the garden of Eden,' 
with its tree of life and cherubim of glory — the same, and yet 
more, — for it not only presented to the eye of faith a type, but 
also gave its possession an earnest of the inheritance of a part^ 
disiacal world. The difierence, however, is not essential, and 
only indicates an advance in God*s revelations and purposes of 
grace, making what was ultimately designed for the faithful 
more sure to them by an instalment, through a singular train of 

Providential arrangements, in a present inheritance of good, 
'hey thus enjoyed a real and substantial pledge of the better 
things to come, which were to be fulfilled in the kingdom o^ 
God. 

But what were these better things themselves? What was 
thus indicated to Abraham and his believing posterity, as their 
coming inheritance of good? If it was clear that they must 
have attained to the resurrection from the dead, before they 
could properly enjoy the possession, it could not be Canaan in 
its natural state, as a region of the present earth, that was to 
be inherited. For that considered as the abode of Abraham 
and 'all his elect posterity, when raised from the tomb and col- 
lected into an innumerable multitude, must have appeared of 
far too limited dimensions, as well as of unsuitable character. 
Though it might well seem a vast inheritance for any living 
generation that should spring from the loins of Abraham, yet 
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MC :» lasiru -ivic % ^w^&si 'lae. ?&e iimaricBiee s e to aervpj 
flMRC He * jirtrffeft *mB ^*w. Tie fiiir^sc y >t ^ fHitf *f tii# emrdk. 
ift £» pr*?f«^t: &IIea ami ^fmocible §C3&e. con&i be a fit p<»«s- 
Ma &'^r mim 'wlj 4i> Irm^ as in 4mr peRiHL» tihej sre tken- 
trfT*« £*IIi«. anti <wmpcihte. Waen. retie^med fr>iii the power 
#f the ^ETiTe. anii exizmd on die ^»ine» <}f the aew creacioii, 
dbe lUKtiiral CaaasuL wiQ be ai^ snfic t«? be thm* proper bone mud 
ywfwifl VHL, as^ dfce ori^^raal Eiien. wov&i iiaxe bew whh its tree 
#f Hf<(. Moeh iMre iOu iiuiee«i — for the eftrth in it^ present 
iUte » a/iapced to the support aa^i enjoTnent of man. as conati- 
tmM^ WK ^ifklr after the earthlj Adam, b«t after him as under- 
Ijift^r the pemieiofB e§erts oi the csne. And the vhimate 
nhentaikce destined for Abraham and the heirs of promise, 
whfieh vail to beeome theirs after the resvrreetion fix>m the 
dead« mt»t be as mneh higher and better than anrtking which 
the ^arth, m iu present state, can fornix as man's nature, when 
H^/nfied. shall be higher and better than it is while in bondage 
to mn and death. 

N^/tfaing less than this certainlj is taught in what is said of 
the inheritance, as expected bj the patriarchs, in the Epistle to 
ibe Hebrews: "These all died in faith, not baring received the 
promises, bnt baring seen them afar off, and were persnaded 
of them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were 
Strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they that say sneb 
things, declare plainly, that they seek a conntry. And truly, if 
they Wl been mindful of that country from whence they came 
out, they might hare bad opportunity to bare returned. But 
now they denire a better country, that is, an bearenly: where- 
fore Oo<l is not ashamed to be called their Grod, for He hath 
prepared for them a city.''* Without entering into any minute 
commentary on this passage, it cannot but be regarded as per- 
fectly conclusive of two points: First, that Abraham, and the 
heirs with him of the same promise, did understand and believe,' 
that the inheritance secured to them under the promise of 
Canaan (for that was the only word spoken to them of an in- 
heritance,) was one in which they had a personal interest. 
And then, secondly, that the inheritance as it was to be occu- 

Sied and enjoyed by them, was to be not a temporary; but a 
nal one — one that might fitly be designated a "heavenly 
country," a city built by Divine hands, and based on immove- 
ablo foundations — in short, the ultimate and proper resting- 
place of redeemed and risen natures. This was what these 

> Heb. xi. 18-16. 
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holy patriarchs expected and desired — what they were warranted 
to expect and desire ; — for their conduct in this respect is the 
subject of commendation, and is justified on the special ground, 
that otherwise God must have been ashamed to be called their 
God. And, finally, it was what they found contained in the 
promise to them, of an inheritance in the land, in which they 
were pilgrims and strangers ; for to that promise alone could 
they look for the special ground of the hopes they cherished of 
a sure and final possession. 

But the question again returns, what is that possession itself 
really to be f That it cannot be the country itself of Palestine, 
either in its present condition, or as it might become under any 
system of culture of which nature is capable, is too obvious to 
require any lengthened proof. The twofold fact, that the poer 
session was to be man's ultimate and proper inheritance, and 
that it could be attained only after the resurrection from tie 
dead, clearly forbids the supposition of its being the literal 
land of Canaan, under any conceivable form of renovated fruit- 
fulness and beauty. This is also evident from the nature of the 
promise, that formed the ground of Abraham's hope — which 
made mention only of the land of Canaan — and which, as point-: 
ing to an ulterior inheritance, must have belonged to that com- 
bination of type with prophecy, which we placed first, viz. having 
the promise, or prediction, not in the language employed, but 
in the typical character of the object which that language de- 
scribed. The promise made to Abraham was simple enough in 
itself. It gave assurance of a land distinctly marked oflF by 
certain geographical boundaries. It was not properly in the 
words of that promise that he could read his destiny to any 
future and ultimate inheritance ; but putting together the two 
things, that the promised good could only be realized fully in 
an after-state of being, and that all the relations of the Church 
then were preparative and temporary representations of better 
things to come, he might then perceive, that the earthly Canaan 
was a type of what was finally to be enjoyed. Thus the esta- 
blishment of his ofispring there would be regarded as a pro- 
phecy, in fact J of the exaltation of the whole of an elect seed to 
their destined state of blessing and glory. But such being the 
case — the prediction standing altogether in the type — the thing 
predicted and promised must in conformity with all typical rela- 
tions, have been another and far higher thing than that which 
served to predict and promise it — Canaan could not be the type 
of itself — it could only represent, on the lower platform of 
nature, what was hereafter to be developed on the loftier arena 
of God's everlasting kingdom — and as far as the things of fallen 
and corrupt nature differ from, and are inferior to, those of 
VOL. I. 89 
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md l^ieii bji':^mT vo. -tiias rest whkfa remmetli for tbe people 

WLat tiiat SijaI rest or mlkerhaDoe. wikli fcrm* iLe aathrpe 
to CaiuuLXi. reallj i§. ve maT ^ibtr frc'in the vcs^s of the 
apoibtk coDwniJng h in Eph. L 14^ vhcre he cmlk the Spirit 
**thfe eatrueiti of oar inheritance, until the redemp»tion of the 
pnrchaseid possession-*** It i« plain, that the «ubjkci h«e dis- 
coon^ed of. L« not our person*, but our goods : not what belierers 
Id their f!/>ub and bodies are to be h^-eaft^-. but what is pre- 
pared for their enjorment. For the inheritance which belongs 
to a perjson. muKt always be separate from the person himself. 
And a£ that which is called an inheritance in the one dause^ ia 
«ndoabte<llv the same with that which in the other is named % 
poftsession^ purchased or acquired, but not yet redeemed, the 

' That the nc^irtd truiflmtion ^rts^ here the scsse of the ofigisml with mb- 
•tonfiil eorrectaeKe, I am folij satisfied. The latter part of it. ht icvtk: n ^ mmm 
ng wi^wuifTm:, has been Tariooslr anderftood, and its natural import too 
commonly OTer!c»oked. Robinson, in his Lexicon, makes it :^ unAj^r^anr w 
w^pr'^ehuv^a, the redemption acquired for as — a riolent change, which could 
odJj be ju>;tified if ab^olatelr necessarr. The onlr two senses, in which th« 
word occurs in the New Testament, are, 1. A^ipiirmg, at^iriticiL. obtmrnm^^ 
1 TheM. T. 0; 2 Thess. ii. 14; Heb. x. 39: 2. Tke tkinp ohiain^ or ocquirtd^ 
poutMwm, in which sense, unqnestionablj, it is osed in MaL iiL 17, and in 
1 Pet, ii. 0, In both of these places it is applied to the Church, as God's ae- 
qnired, pnrchaned possession, and is equal to His peculium, or propertr in th« 
ttricter sense. His select treasure, which i<> related to Him as notlung else ia, 
which He has acquired or purchased, mmuMv^Ttj bj His own blood. Acts. xx. 
28. comp. aliM) Exod. xix. 6; Deut. rii. 6; Tit. ii. 14. The great majority 
of interpreters, from Calrin to EUicott, are of opinion, that bemuse in these 
passages wi^rr^iWip is used as a designation of the Church, considered as God*8 
peculiar property, it has the same meaning here, **unto, or until the redemp- 
tion of His purchaned people," as Boothrojd ezpresslj renders. But thisriew 
is liable U* three objections. 1. The word ir^er&im, is nowhere absolutely and 
by itself put for ** purchased people," or "Church;" when so used it has the 
addition of K^it. 2. The redemption of the Church would then be regarded as 
future, whereas it is always represented as past. We read of the redemption 
of the hodi/ui of belieTers as yet to take place, but nerer of the redemption of 
the Church; that is uniformly spoken of as having been effected by the death of 
Christ. 8. It does not suit the connection; for the apostle is speaking of the 
lO'dwelling of the Spirit as the earnest of the inheritance to which belierers 
are destined, and as an earnest is given as a temporary substitute for the in- 
heritance or possession, the term to which, or the end in respect to which it is 
giTen, must be, not some other erent of a collateral nature, but the coming or 
receiring of the possession itself. Then, while these objections apply to the 
common view, there is no need for resorting to it ; while it does riolence to the 
word, it only obscures the sense. E/c m^prtuivo both (Ecumenius and Theophy- 
luct on 1 Pet. ii. 9, hold to be %U atiivn, tic BXJf{ove^i«v, for a possession, for an 
Inheritance. And Didymus on the same place, as quoted by Steiger, says, 
«* that is t^its/m^ic, which, by way of distinction, is reckoned among our sub- 
stance and poHHessions." Therefore, the correct meaning here is that giTen 
by Calor: *' Ut^tfraUvt:^ the abstract being placed for the concrete, is to be 
understood of the acquired inheritance, for the Holy Spirit is the pledge and 
•arnest until the full redemption of the acquired inheritance." 
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redemption of the possession must be a work to be accomplished 
for us, and not to be wrought in us. It must be a change to 
the better, effected not upon our persons, but upon the outward 
provision secured for their ulterior happiness and well-being. 

It is true, that the Church of God, the company of sound 
and genuine believers, is sometimes called the inheritance or 
purchased possession of God. In Old Testament Scripture His 
people are styled His "heritage,** "His treasure;'* and in New 
Testament Scripture we find St. Peter addressing them as " a 
peculiar people,*' or literally, a people for a possession — namely^ 
a possession of God, acquired or purchased by the precioua 
blood of His dear Son. The question here, however, is not of 
what may be called God*s inheritance, but of ours; not of our 
redemption from the bondage of evil as a possession of God, 
which he seeks to enjoy free from all evil, but of that which we 
are ourselves to possess and occupy as our final portion. And 
as we could with no propriety be called our own inheritance, or 
our own possession, it must be something apart from, and out 
of ourselves, which is here to be understood — not a state of 
being to be held, but a portion of blessing and glory to be 
enjoyed. . . / 

Now, whatever the inheritance or possession may be in itself, 
and whatever the region where it is to be enjoyed, when it is 
spoken of as needing to be redeemed, we are evidently taught 
to regard it, as something that has been alienated from us, but 
is again to be made ours ; not a possession altogether new, but 
an old possession, lost, and again to be reclaimed from the 
powers of evil, which now overmaster and destroy it. So was 
it certainly with our persons. They were sold under sin. With 
our loss of righteousness before God, we lost at the same time 
our spiritual freedom, and all that essentially belonged to the 

fure and blessed life, in the possession of which we were created, 
nstead of this we became subject to the tyrannous dominion of 
the prince of darkness, holding us captive in our souls to the 
foul and wretched bondage of sin, and in our bodies to the mor- 
tality and corruption of death. The redemption of our persons 
is just their recovery from this lost and ruinous state, to the 
freedom of God's children, and the blessedness of immortal life 
in His presence and glory. It proceeds at every step by acts 
of judgment upon the great adversary and oppressor, who took 
advantage of the evil, and ever seeks to drive it to the utter- 
most. And when the work shall be completed by the redemp- 
tion of the body from the power of the grave, there shall then 
be the breaking up of the last bond of oppression that lay upon 
our natures — the putting down of the last enemy, that the son 
of wickedness may no longer vex or injure us. 
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In this redemption-process, which is already begun upon the 
people of God, and shall be consummated in the glories of the 
resurrection, it is the same persons, the same soul and body, 
which have experience both of the evil and of the good. Though 
the change is so great and wonderful, that it is sometimes 
called a new creation, it is not in the sense of anything being 
brought into existence, which previously had no being. Such 
language is simply used on account of the happy and glorious 
transformation, that is made to pass upon the natures which 
already exist, but exist only in a state of misery and oppression. 
And when the same language is applied to the inheritance, 
which is used of the persons of those who are to enjoy it, what 
can this indicate, but that the same things are true concerning 
it? The bringing in of that inheritance, in its finished state of 
fulness and glory, is in like manner called "the making of all 
things new;'* but it is so called only in respect to the wonder- 
ful transformation which is to be wrought upon the old things, 
which are thereby to receive another constitution, and present 
another aspect, than they were wont to do before. For that 
the possession is to be redeemed^ bespeaks it as a thing to be 
recovered, not to be made — a thing already in being, though 
BO changed from its original destination, so marred and spoiled, 
overlaid with so many forms of evil, and so far from serving the 
ends for which it is required, that it may be said to be alien- 
ated from us, in the hands of the enemy, for the prosecution of 
his purposes of evil. 

Now, what is it, of which this can be affirmed ? If it is said 
heaven, and by that is meant what is commonly understood, 
Bome region far removed from this lower world, in the sightless 
realms of ether, then, we ask, was heaven in that sense ever 
man's? Has it become obnoxious to any evils from which it 
must be delivered? or has it fallen into the hands of an enemy 
and an oppressor, from whose evil sway it must again be 
redeemed ? None of these things surely can be said of «^A a 
heaven. It would be an altogether new inheritance, a posses- 
sion never held, consequently never lost, and incapable of being 
redeemed. And there is nothing that answers such a descrip- 
tion, or can possibly realize the conditions of such an inherit- 
ance, but what lies within the bounds and compass of this 
earth itself, with which the history of man has hitherto been 
connected both in good and evil, and where all the possession is, 
that he can properly be said either to have held or to have lost. 

Let us again recur to the past. Man's original inheritance 
was a lordship or dominion, stretching over the whole earth, 
but extending no further. It entitled him to the ministry of 
all creatures within its borders, and the enjoyment of all 
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fruits and productions upon its surface— one only excepted, for 
the trial of his obedience. ^Gen. i. 28-31 ; Ps. viii.) When he 
fell, he fell from his dominion, as well as from his purity; the 
inheritance departed from him ; he was driven from paradise, the 
throne and palace of his kingdom ; labour, servitude, and suffer- 
ing, became his portion in the world ; he was doomed to be a 
bondsman, a hewer of wood and drawer of water, on what 
was formed to be his inheritance, and all that he has since been 
able, by hard toil and industry, to acquire, is but a partial and 
temporary command over some fragments of what was at first 
all his own. Nor is that the whole. For with man's loss of the 
inheritance, Satan was permitted to enter, and extend his 
usurped sway over the domain, from which man has been 
expelled as its proper lord. And this he does by filling the 
world with agencies and works of evil — spreading disorder 
through the elements of nature, and disaffection among the sev- 
eral orders of being — above all, corrupting the minds of men, 
so as to lead them to cast off the authority of God, and to use 
the things he confers on them for their own selfish ends and 
purposes, for the injury and oppression of their fellow-men, for 
the encouragement of sin and suppression of the truth of God; 
for rendering the world, in short, as far as possible, a region 
of darkness and not of light, a kingdom of Satan and not of 
God, a theatre of malice, corruption, and disorder, not of love, 
harmony, and blessedness. 

Now, as the redemption of man's person consists in his being 
rescued from the dominion of Satan, from the power of sin in 
his soul, and from the reign of death in his body, which are the 
two forms of Satan's dominion over man's nature; what can 
the redemption of the inheritance be, but the rescuing of this 
earth from the manifold ills, which through the instrumentali^ 
of Satan have come to lodge in its bosom — purging its ele- 
ments of all mischief and disorder— changing it from being the 
vale of tears and the charnel-house of death, into a paradise of 
life and blessing — restoring to man, himself then redeemed, 
and fitted for the honour, the sceptre of a real dominion over all 
its fulness — ^in a word, rendering it in character and design 
what it was on creation's morn, when the sons of God shouted 
for joy, and God Himself looked with satisfaction on the good- 
ness and order and beauty which pervaded this portion of His 
universe ? To do such a work as this upon the earth, would man- 
ifestly be to redeem the possession which man by disobedience 
forfeited and lost, and a new title to which has been purchased 
by Christ for all His spiritual seed; for were that done, the 
enemy would be completely foiled and cast out, and man's proper 
inheritance restored. 
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But some are perhaps ready to ask, is that, then, all the 
inheritance that the redeemed have to look for ? Is their abode 
Btill to be upon earth, and their portion of good to be confined 
to what may be derived from its material joys and occupations ? 
Is paradise restored, to be simply the re-establishment and 
enlargement of paradise lost ? We might reply to such ques- 
tions by putting similar ones regarding the persons of the 
redeemed. Are these still, after all, to be the same persons 
they were during the days of their sojourn on earth? Is the 
Boul when expatiating amid the glorious scenes of eternity, to 
live in the exercise of the same powers and faculties, which it 
employed on the things of time ? And is the outward frame, in 
which it is to lodge and act and enjoy itself, to be that very 
tabernacle which it bore here in weakness, and which it left 
behind to rot and perish in the tomb ? Would any one feel at 
ft moment's loss to answer such questions in the aflfirmative? 
Does it in any respect shock our feelings, or lower the expecta- 
tions we feel warranted to cherish concerning our future state, 
when we think, that the very soul and body, which together 
constitute and make up the being we now are, shall also con- 
stitute and make up the being we are to be hereafter? Assur- 
edly not; for however little we know what we are to be 
hereafter, we are not left in ignorance, that both soul and body 
shall be freed from all evil ; and not only so, but in the process 
shall be unspeakably refined and elevated. We know it is the 
purpose of God to magnify in us the riches of His grace by 
raising our natures higher than the fall has brought them low 
— to glorify, while He redeems them, and so to render them 
capable of spheres of action and enjoyment beyond, not bnly 
what eye has seen or ear has heard, but even what has entered 
into the mind of man to conceive. 

And why may we not think and reason thus also, concerning 
the inheritance which these redeemed natures are to occupy : 
Why may not God do a like work of purification and refinement 
on this solid earth, so as to transform and adapt it into a fit 
residence for man in glory? Why may not, why should not 
that, which has become for man as fallen, the house of bondage, 
and the field of ruin, become also for man redeemed the habita- 
tion of peace, and the region of pre-eminent delight ? Surely 
He, who from the very stones can raise up children unto 
Abraham, and who will bring forth from the noisome corruption 
of the tomb, forms clothed with honour and majesty, can 
equally change the vile and disordered condition of the world, 
as it now is, and make it fit to be "the house of the glory of 
His kingdom," — a world where the eye of redeemed manhood 
shall be regaled with sights of surpassing loveliness, and his ear 
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ravished with sounds of sweetest melody, and his desire satisfied 
with purest delight — aye a world, it may be, which, as it 
alone of all creation's orbs has been honoured to bear the foot- 
steps of an incarnate God, and witness the performance of His 
noblest work, so shall it be chosen as the region, around which 
he will pour the richest manifestations of His glorious presence, 
and possibly send from it, by the ministry of His redeemed, 
communications of love and kindness, to the furthest bounds of 
His habitable universe ! 

No ; when rightly considered, it is not a low and degrading 
view of the inheritance, which is reserved for the heirs of salva- 
tion, to place it in the possession of this very earth, which we 
now inhabit, after it shall have been redeemed and glorified. I 
feel it for myself to be rather an ennobling and comforting 
thought; and were I left to choose, out of all creation's bounds, 
the place where my redeemed nature is to find its local habita- 
tion, enjoy its Redeemer's presence, and reap the fruits of His 
costly purchase, I would prefer none to this. For if destined 
to so high a purpose, I know it will be made in all respects 
what it should be — the paradise of delight, the very heaven of 
glory and blessing, which I desire and need. And, then, the 
connection between what it now is, and what it shall have 
become, must impart to it an interest, which can belong to no 
other region in the universe. If anything could enhance our 
exaltation to the lordship of a glorious and blessed inheritance, 
it would surely be the feeling of possessing it in the very place 
where we were once miserable bondsmen of sin and corruption. 
And if anything should dispose us to bear meekly our present 
heritage of evil, to quicken our aspirations after the period of 
deliverance, and to raise our aficctions above the vain and 
perishable things around us, it should be the thought, that all 
we can now either have or experience from the world is part of 
a possession forfeited and accursed, but that it only waits for 
the transforming power of God to be changed into the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light, when heaven and earth shall be 
mingled into one. 

But if this renovated earth is to be itself the inheritance of 
the redeemed — if it, in the first instance, at least, is to be the 
heaven where they are to reap life everlasting, how, it may be 
asked, can heaven be spoken of as above us, and represented 
as the higher region of God's presence? Such language is 
never, that we are aware of, used in Scripture to denote the 
final dwelling-place of God's people; and if it were used there, 
as it often is in popular discourse, it would need, of course, to 
be understood with that limitation which requires to be put 
upon all our more definite descriptions of a future world. To 
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regard expressions of the kind referred to, as determining our 
final abode to be over our heads, were to betray a childish 
ignorance of the fact, that what is such by day, is the reverse 
of what is so by night. Such language properly denotes the 
superior nature of the heavenly inheritance, and not its relative 
position. God can make any region of His universe a heaven, 
since heaven is there, where He manifests His presence and 
glory ; and why might He not do so here, as well as in any 
other part of creation? But is it not said, that the kingdom, 
in which the redeemed are to live and reign for ever, was pre- 
pared for them before the foundation of the world; and how, 
then, can the scene of it be placed on this earth, still waiting 
to be redeemed for the purpose? The preparation there meant, 
however, cannot possibly be an actual fitting up of the place 
which believers are to occupy with their Lord; for wherever 
it is, the apostle tells us, it still needs to be redeemed ; in that 
sense it is not yet ready ; and Christ Himself said, when on the 
eve of leaving the world, that He was going to prepare it, as 
He does by directing, on His throne of glory, the events which 
are to issue in its full establishment. Still, from the first it 
might be said to be prepared, because destined for Christ and 
His elect people in the mind of God, even as they were all 
chosen in Him before the foundation of the world ; and every 
successive act in the history of the mediatorial kingdom is 
another step toward the accomplishment of the purpose. Are 
we not again told, however, that the earth is to be destroyed, 
its elements made to melt with fervent heat, and all its works 
consumed? Unquestionably this is said — ^though not by any 
means necessarily implying, that the earth is really to be 
annihilated. We know, that God is perpetually causing changes 
to pass over the works of His hands, but that He actually anni- 
hilates any, we have no ground, either in nature or in Scripture, 
to suppose. If in the latter we are told of man's body, that it 
perishes, and is consumed by the moth, yet of what are we 
more distinctly assured, than that it is not doomed to absolute 
destruction, but shall live again? When we read of the old 
world being destroyed by the flood, we know that the material 
fabric of the earth continued as before. Indeed, much the 
same language that is applied to the earth in this respect, is 
also extended to the heavens themselves; for they too are 
represented as ready to pass away, and to be changed as a 
vesture, and the promise speaks of new heavens as well as a 
new earth. And in regard to this earth in particular, there is 
nothing in the language used concerning it to prevent us from 
believing, that the fire which, in the day of God's judgment, is 
to burst forth with consuming violence, may, like the waters of 
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the deluge, and in a far higher respect than they, act as an 
element of purification— dissolving, indeed, the present consti- 
tution of things, and leaving not a wreck behind of all we now 
see and handle, but at the same time rectifying and improving 
the powers of nature, refining and elevating the whole frame- 
work of the earth, and impressing on all that belongs to it a 
transcendent, imperishable glory — so that in condition and 
appearance it shall be substantially a new world, and one as 
far above what it now is, as heaven is above the earth. 

There is nothing, then, in the other representations of Scrip- 
ture which appears, when fairly considered, to raise any valid 
objection against the renovated earth being the ultimate inhe- 
ritance of the heirs of promise. And there is much to shut us 
up to the conclusion that it is so. We have enlarged on one 
testimony of inspiration, not because it is the only, or the 
chief one on the subject, but because it is so explicit, that it 
seems decisive of the question. For, an inheritance, which has 
been already acquired or purchased, but which must be re- 
deemed before it can really be our possession, can be under- 
stood of nothing but that original domain, which sin brought, 
together with man, into the bondage of evil at the fall. And of 
what else can we understand the representation in the 8th 
Psalm, as interpreted by the pen of inspiration itself, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. ii. 5-9, and in 1 Cor. xv. 27, 28? 
These passages in the New Testament put it beyond a doubt, 
that the idea of a perfect and universal dominion, delineated in 
the Psalm, is to be realized in the world to come, over which 
Christ, as the head of redeemed humanity, is to rule, in com- 
pany with His redeemed people. The representation itself in 
the Psalm, is evidently borrowed from the first chapter of 
Genesis, and, considered as a prophecy of good things to come, 
or a prediction of the dignity and honour already obtained for 
man m Christ, and hereafter to be revealed, it may be regarded 
as simply presenting to our view the picture of a restored and 
renovated creation. "It is just that passage in Genesis, which 
describes the original condition of the earth," to use the words 
of Hengstenberg, "turned into a prayer for us," and we may 
add, into an object of hope and expectation. When that prayer 
is fulfilled — in other words, when the natural and moral evils 
entailed by the fall have been abolished, and the earth shall 
stand to man, when redeemed and glorified, in a similar relic- 
tion to what it did at the birth of creation, then shall the hope 
we now possess of an inheritance of glory be turned into enjoy- 
ment. In Isa. xi. 6-9, the final results of Messiah's reign are 
in like manner delineated under the aspect of a world, which 
has obtained riddance of all the disorders introduced by sin, 
VOL. I. 40 
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md IS restored to the bk«ed harnKmr and peace which charme^ 
leriied it, when God pronounced h rerj good. And s6B mote 
definitelr, thoo^ with reference to the same aspect of things^ 
the Apostle Peter (Acta m, 2h) represents the time of Chris's 
second coming as ^the time of the r es tituti on of all things,'* 
that isj when ererj thing should be restored to its jnistine con- 
dition — the same condition in kind, all pure and good, glorious 
and blefised, but higher in degree, as it is the design ami t^id- 
encj of redemption to ennoble whatsoerer it touches.' 

it is precisely on the same object, a redeemed and glorified 
earth, that the Apostle Paul, in the eighth chapter of the 
Bomans, fixes the mind of belierers as the terminating point of 
their hopes of glory. An incomparable glory is to be rerealed 
in them, and in connection with that ^^ the delirerance of a suf- 
fering creation from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God." What can this delirerance be, 
but what is marked in the Epistle to the Ephesians, as ^^ the 
redemption of the purchased possession?*' Nor is it possible to 
connect with any thing else the words of Peter in his second 
Epistle, where, after speaking of the dreadful conflagration 
wnich is to consume all that belongs to the earth in its present 
form, he a^lds — as if expressly to guard against supposing, that 
he meant the actual and entire destruction of this world as the 
abode of man — ^'Nevertheless we, according to His promise, 
look for new heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.*' 

It is only bv understanding the words of Christ Himself, 
**the meek shall inherit the earth," of the earth in that new 
condition, its state of blessedness and glory, that any full or 
adequate sense can be attached to them. He could not surely 
mean the earth as it then was, or as it is to be during any 

I)eriod of its existence, while sin and death reign in it. So 
ong as it is in that condition, not only will the saints of Gt>d 
have many things to sofier in it, as our Lord immediately 
foretold, when He spake of the persecutions for righteousness' 
Bake, which his people should have to endure, and on account 
of which He bade them look for their "reward in heaven;" 
but all the treasure it contains must be of the moth-eaten, 
perishable kind, which they are expressly forbidden to covet, 
and the earth itself must be that city without continuance, 
in contrast to which they are called to seek one to come. 

I That this !b simply the force of the original here, it may be enough to ^Te 
the meaning of the main word from the lexicographer Hesychins: a4ruMTaW«#ic« 
'Ms the restoration of a thing to its former state, or to a better; restitution, 
oonsummation, a revolution of the grander kind, from which a new order of 
things arises, rest after turmoiL" 
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To speak, therefore, as many commentators do, of the tendency 
of piety in general, and of a mild and gracious disposition 
in particular, to secure for men a prosperous and happy life 
on earth, is to say comparatively little as regards the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, that they shall "inherit the earth." 
If it could even command for them the whole that earth n^w 
can give, would Christ on that account have called them 
blessed? Would he not rather have warned them to beware 
of the deceitfulness of riches, and the abundance of honours 
thus likely to flow into their bosom? To be blessed in the 
earth as an inheritance, must import, that the earth has be- 
come to them a real and proper good, such as it shall be, 
when it has been transformed into a fit abode for redeemed 
natures. This view is also confirmed, and apparently rendered 
as clear and certain as language can make it, by the repre- 
sentations constantly made by Christ and the inspired writers, 
of His return to the earth, and manifestation on it in glory, as 
connected with the last scenes and final issues of His kingdom. 
When he left the world, it was as a man going into a far 
country, from which He was to come again;* the heaven re- 
ceived Him at His resurrection, but only until the times of the 
restitution of all things;* the period of His residence within 
the veil, is co-incident with that during which His people have 
to maintain a hidden life, and is to be followed by another, in 
which they and He together are to be manifested in glory.* 
And in the book of Revelation, while unquestionably the scenes 
are described in figurative language, yet when exact localities 
are mentioned as the places where the scenes are to be realized, 
and that in connection with a plain description of the condition 
of those who are to have part in them, we are compelled by all 
the ordinary rules of composition, to regard such localities as 
real and proper habitations. What, then, can we make of the 
ascription of praise from the elders, representatives of a re- 
deemed churcn, when they give glory to the Messiah, as " hav- 
ing made them kings and priests unto God, and they shall 
reign with Him upon the earth?" Or, what of the closing 
scenes, where the Evangelist sees a new heaven and a new 
earth, in the room of those which had passed away, and the 
new Jerusalem coming down out of heaven to settle on the 
renovated earth, and the tabernacle of God fixed amongst 
men?^ Granting that the delineations of the book are a suc- 
cession of pictures, drawn from the relations of things in the 

• Matt xxT. 14; Luke xix. 12; John xir. 8. « Acts iU. 21. 
s Col. iii. 4 ; Heb. ix. 28 ; 1 John iii. 2 ; Ber. i. 7. 

* Eer. T. 9, 10; xxi. 1-6. 
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fbrmer ages of the world, and especiallj under tlie Old Testa- 
ment economy, and that the fulfilment to be looked for is not 
as of a literal description, but as of a symbolical representa- 
tion, jet there most be certain fixed landmarks as to time and 
place, persons and objects, which, in their natures or their 
names, are so clearly defined, that by them the relation of one 
part to another, must be arranged and interpreted. For ex- 
ample, in the above quotations, we cannot doubt who are kings 
and priests, or with whom they are to reign ; and it were surely 
strange, if there could be any doubt of the theatre of their 
dominion, when it is so expressly denominated the earth. And 
still more strange if, when heaven and earth are mentioned 
relatively to each other, and the scene of the Church's future 
dory fixed upon the latter as contradistinguished from the 
former, still earth should stand for heaven, and not for itself. 
Indeed the most striking feature in the representations of the 
Apocalypse, is the uniformity with which they connect the 
higher grade of blessing with earth, and the lower with the 
world of spirits. As Hengstenberg has justly remarked on 
ch. XX. 4, 5, it invariably points to a double stage of blessedness, 
the one awaiting believers immediately after their departure out 
of this life, the other what they are to receive when they enter 
the New Jerusalem, and reign with Christ in glory. But we 
find the same in our Lord's teaching, as when He said to the 
thief on the cross, "To-da^ shalt thou be with Me in Paradise," 
and yet pointed His disciples to the state of things on earth 
after the resurrection for their highest reward. (Matt. xix. 28.) 
And, on the whole, we are forced to conclude with Usteri, that 
the ''conception of. a transference of the perfected kingdom of 
God into the heavens, is properly speaking modem, seeing that 
according to Paul, and the Apocalypse (and, he might also 
have added, Peter and Christ Himself,) the seat of the kingdom 
of God is the earth, inasmuch as that likewise partakes in the 
general renovation."^ 

1 The above passage is quoted by Tholack, on Rom. tuL 19, who himself 
there, and on Ueb. ii., concurs in the same Tiew. He also states, what can- 
not bo denied, that it is the view which has been adopted by the greatest 
number, and the most ancient of the expositors, amongst whom be mentions, 
though he does not cite, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, 
Luther, etc. And Riyet, on Gen. yiii. 22, states, that the opinion, which 
maintains only a change, and not an utter destruction of the world, has most 
supporters, both among the elder and the more recent writers, so that it may 
be called, says he, **the common one, and be said to preyail by the number of 
its adherents." In the present day, the opposite opinion woul<} probably be 
entitled to be regarded as by much the most common; and the view here set 
forth, will perhaps by some be eyed with jealousy, if not condemned as noTel. 
It may be proper, therefore, to give a few quotations fh>m the more eminent 
oommentators. Jerome, on Isa. Ixt. 17, quotes Ps. oil. 26 uid 27, which he 
thinks *' clearly demonstrates, that the perdition spoken of is not a reducing 
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Having now closed our investigation, we draw the following 
conclusions from it. 

1. The earthly Canaan was neither designed by God, nor 
from the first was it understood bv His people, to be the ulti- 
mate and proper inheritance, wnich they were to occupy; 
things having been spoken and hoped for concerning it, which 
plainly could not be realized within the bounds of Canaan. 

2. The inheritance was one which could be enjoyed only by 
those who had become the children of the resurrection, them- 
selves fully redeemed in soul and body from all the effects and 
consequences of sin, made more glorious and blessed, indeed, 
than if they had never sinned, because constituted after the 
image of the heavenly Adam. And as the inheritance must 
correspond with the iimeritor, it can only be man's original pos- 
session restored — the earth redeemed from the curse which sin 
brought on it, and, like man himself, rendered exceedingly 

to nothing, but a change to the better;*' and haying referred to what Peter 
Bays of the new heavens and the new earth, he remarks, that the apostle '' does 
not say, we look for other heavens and another earth, but for the old aiul 
original onea transformed into a better state. '' Of the fathers generally, as of 
Justin Martyr in particular, Semisch states, that they regarded the future 
destruction of the world by fire, **far more frequently as a transformation, 
than as an annihilation." ^Life and Times of Justin, Bib. Cab., Vol. XLIL, 
p. 866.) CaMn, while he discourages minute inquiries and Tain speculations 
regarding the future state, expresses himself with confidence, on Rom. yiii. 21, 
as to this world being the destined theatre of glory, and considers it as a proof 
of the incomparable glory to which the sons of God are to be raised, that the 
lower creation is to be renewed for the purpose of manifesting and ennobling 
it, just as the disorders and troubles of creation have testified to the appaUing 
otU of our sin. So also Haldane, a man remarkable for sobriety of judgment, 
on the same passage, after quoting from 2 Pet. and Rot., continues: *<The 
destruction of the substance of things differs from a change in their qualities. 
When metal of a certain shape is subjected to fire, it is destroyed as to its 
figure, but not as to its substance. Thus the heavens and the earth will pass 
through the fire, but only that they may be purified and come forth anew, 
more excellent than before. This hope — the hope of deliverance — was held 
out in the sentence pronounced on man, for in the doom of our first parents 
the Divine purpose of providing a deliverer Was revealed. We know not the 
circumstances of this change, how it will be effected, or in what form the 
creation — those new heavens and that new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness, suited for the abode of the sons of God — shall then exist; but we are 
sure it shall be worthy of the Divine wisdom, although at present beyond our 
comprehension." To the same effect Fuller, in his Gospel its own Witness, 
oh. V. Thiersch says of the promise to Abraham, <* Undoubtedly it pointed to 
a kingdom of God upon earth, not in an invisible world of spirits. Paradise 
itself had been upon earth, much more should the earth be the centre of the 
world to come." (History I., p. 20.) See Olshausen also on Matt. viii. Mr. 
Stuart, in his work on Romans, expresses his strong dissent Arom such views, 
on the ground of their being opposed to the declarations of Christ, and re- 
quiring such a literal interpretation of prophecy, as would lead to absurd and 
ridiculous expectations in regard to other predictions. We can perceive no 
contrariety, however, to any declaration' of Christ or His apostles, and the 
other predictions he refers to, belong to quite another class, and do not require, 
or even admit, as might quite easily be shown, of a stricUy literal ftilfilment. 
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more beautiful and glorious than in its primeral state — the fit 
abode of a Church, made like, in all its members, to the Son of 
God. 

3. The occupation of the earthly Canaan by the natural 
seed of Abraham, was a type, and no more than a type, of thia 
occupation by a redeemed Church, of her destined inheritance 
of glory ; and consequently every thing concerning the entrance 
of the former on their temporary possession, was ordered so as 
to represent and foreshadow the things which belong to the 
Church's establishment in her permanent possession. Hence, 
between the giving of the promise, which though it did not 
terminate in the land of Canaan, yet included that, and through 
it prospectively exhibited the better inheritance, a series of 
important events intervened, which are capable of being fully 
and properly explained in no other way, than by means of their 
typical bearing on the things hereafter to be disclosed respect- 
ing that better inheritance. K we ask, why did the heirs of 
promise wander about so long as pilgrims, and withdraw to a 
foreign region before they were allowed to possess the land, 
and not rather, like a modem colony, quietly spread, without 
strife or bloodshed, over its surface, till the whole was pos- 
sessed? Or, why were they suffered to fall under the dominion 
of a foreign power, from whose cruel oppression they needed to 
be redeemed, with terrible executions of judgment on the 
oppressor, before the possession could become theirs ? Or why, 
before that event also should they have been put under the 
discipline of law, having the covenant of Sinai, with its strict 
requirements and manifold obligations of service, superadded to 
the covenant of grace and promise? Or, why again should 
their right to the inheritance itself, have to be vindicated from 
a race of occupants, who had been allowed for a time to keep 
possession of it, and whose multiplied abominations had so 
polluted it, that nothing short of their extermination could 
render it a fitting abode for the heirs of promise? The full and 
satisfactory answer to* all such questions, can only be given, by 
viewing the whole in connection with the better things of a 
higher dispensation — as the first part of a plan, which was to 
have its counterpart and issue in the glories of a redeemed 
creation, and for the final results of which the Church needed 
to be prepared by standing in similar relations, and passing 
through like experiences, in regard to an earthly inheritance. 
No doubt, with one and all of these, there were connected 
reasons and results for the time then present, amply sufficient 
to justify every step in the process, when considered simply by 
itself, ^ut it is only when we take the whole as a glass, in 
which to see mirrored the far greater things, which from the 
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first were in prospect, that we can get a comprehensive view of 
the mind of God in appointing them, and know the purposes 
which He chiefly contemplated. 

For example the fact of Abraham and his immediate descend- 
ants, being appointed to wander as pilgrims through the land 
of Canaan, without being allowed to occupy any part of it as 
their own possession, may be partly explained, though in that 
view it must appear somewhat capricious, by its being consid- 
ered as a trial to their own faith, and an act of forbearance and 
mercy toward the original possessors, whose iniquities were not 
yet full. But if we thus find grounds of reason to explain why 
it may have been so ordered, when we come to look upon the 
things which happened to them, as designed to image other 
things, which were afterwards to belong to the relation of God's 
people to a higher and better inheritance, we see it was even 
necessari/y that those transactions should have been so ordered, 
and that it would have been unsuitable for the heirs of promise, 
either entering at once on the possession, or living as pilgrims 
and expectants, anywhere but within its borders. For thus 
alone could their experience fitly represent the case of God's 
people in Gospel times, who have not only to wait long for the 
redemption of the purchased possession, but while they wait, 
must walk up and down as pilgrims in the very region, which 
they are hereafter to use as their own, when it shall have been 
delivered from the powers of evil who now hold it in bondage, 
and purged from their abominations. Hence, if they know 
aright their relation to the world as it now is, and their calling 
as the heirs of promise, they must sit loose to the things of 
earth, even as the patriarchs did to the land of their sojourn — 
must feel, that it cannot be the place of their rest, so long as it 
is polluted, and that they must steadfastly look for the world 
to come as their proper home and possession. And thus also 
the whole series of transactions, which took place between the 
confirmation of the covenant of promise with Jacob, and the 
actual possession of the land promised, and especially of course 
the things which concerned that greatest of all the transactions, 
the revdation of the law of Sinai, is tb be regarded as a delin- 
eation in the type, of the way and manner in which the heirs of 
God are to obtain the inheritance of the purchased possession. 
Meanwhile, apart from these later transactions, there are two 
important lessons, which the Church may clearly gather from 
what appears in the first heirs of promise, and which she 
ought never to lose sight of: — ^First, that the inheritance, come 
when and how it may, is the free gift of God, bestowed by 
Him, as sovereign lord and proprietor, on those whom He calla 
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to the fellowship of His grace: And, second, that the hope of 
the inheritance must exist as an animating principle in their 
hearts, inflaencing all their procedure. Their spirit and char- 
acter most be such as become those who are the expectants, 
as well as heirs, of that better country, which is an hearenly ; 
nor can Christ ever be truly formed in the heart, until He be 
formed as the "the hope of glory." 
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TYPICAL FORMS IN NATURE.— Page 76. 

It is scarcely possible, i^ithin the compass of a few pages, to exhibit 
the prevalence of Typical Forms in Nature, so as to make it tell in 
the manner it is capable of doing on our general argument. For as it 
rests upon a multiplicity of facts, bearing a certain relation to each 
other, and these facts such as have been but recently, and some of them 
as yet only partially ascertained — the subject must inevitably suffer, 
when presented in a great measure apart from these, in a brief and 
imperfect outline. But such an outline is all that can be given here. 
Those who desire to enter more fully into the investigation may have 
recourse to the works of Professor Owen, especially to his Treatises on 
Limhsj and on the Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate Skele^ 
ton; to Mr. Hugh Miller's Footprints of the Creator; and especially 
the ingenious work on Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation^ 
by Dr. McCosh and Dr. Dickie. The able authors of this volume 
pursue the subject even into the vegetable field of nature, and endea- 
vour to show that in plants which have leaves that strike the eve, the 
leaf and plant are typically analogous; the leaf is a typical plant or 
branch, and the tree or branch a typical leaf. In this field, however, 
the facts do not appear so fully established, and certainly they are not 
so perfectly uniform, as in the higher region of animal forms, or com- 
parative anatomy. Here it is found, by a wide and satisfactory induc- 
tion, that the human is what may be called the pattern form of animal 
existences — the archetype of the vertebrate division of animated nature. 
In the structure of all other animal forms there are observable striking 
resemblances to that of man, and resemblances of a kind that seem 
plainly designed to assimilate the lower, as near as circumstances would 
admit, to the higher. It is found, that in all vertebrate animals, from 
fishes to man, the vertebrate skeleton is composed of a series of parts 
of essentially the same order, though modified in a great variety of 
ways to suit the particular functions which each organ has to perform 
in the different animals respectively. Thus, to give only a single in- 
stance, every segment, and almost every bone present in the human 
hand and arm, exist also in the fin of the whale, though they do not 
seem required for the support and movement of that undivided and 
inflexible paddle; and one can think of no specific reason for such a . 
peculiarity of structure; excepting the intention of having it brought 
VOL. I. 41 
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into the nearest possible conformity to the archetype. Most strikingly 
does the similarity to the human type, coupled with its relative supe- 
riority to the others, appear in regard to the brain, which is the most 
peculiar and distinguishing part of the animal frame. " Nature," says 
Mr. Miller, " in constructing this curious organ in man, first lays down 
a grooved cord, as the carpenter lays down the keel of his vessel; and 
on this narrow base the perfect brain, as month after month passes by, 
is gradually built up, like the vessel from the keel. First it grows up 
into a brain closely resembling that of a fish; a few additions more 
convert it into a brain undistinguishable from that of a reptile; a few 
additions more impart to it the perfect appearance of the brain of a 
bird; it then developes into a brain exceedingly like that of a mam- 
miferous quadruped; and finally, expanding atop, and spreading out 
its deeply corrugated lobes, till they project widely over the base, it 
assumes its unique character as a human brain. Radically such at the 
first, it passes through all the inferior forms, from that of the fish 
upwards, as if each man were in himself, not the microcosm of the old 
fanciful philosopher, but something greatly more wonderful — a com- 

gendium of all animated nature, and of kin to eveiy creature that 
ves. Hence the remark, that man is the sum total of all animals — 
*the animal equivalent/ says Oken, ^to the whole animal kingdom."' 
(^Footprints, p. 291.) 

This, however, is not the whole. For, as geology has now learned 
to read with sufficient accuracy the stony records of the past, to be 
able to tell of successive creations of vertebrate animals, from fish, the 
first and lowest, up to man, the last and highest; so here also we have 
a kind of typical history — the animal productions of nature during 
those earlier geological periods bore, as the imperfect, a prospective 
reference to man, as the complete and ultimate form of animal exist- 
ence. They were the types, and he is the antitype in the mundane 
system. In the words of Professor Owen, " all the parts and organs 
of man had been sketched out in anticipation, so to speak, in the infe- 
rior animals; and the recognition of an ideal exemplar in the verte- 
brated animals proves, that the knowledge of such a being as man 
must have existed before man appeared. For the Divine mind, which 
planned the archetype, also foreknew all its modifications. The arche- 
typal idea was manifested in the flesh, long prior to the existence of 
tiiose animal species that actually exemplify it. To what natural laws 
or secondary causes the orderly succession and progression of such 
organic phenomena may have been committed, we are as yet ignorant 
But if, without derogation of the Divine power we may conceive the 
existence of such ministers, and personify them by the term Nature, 
we learn from the past history of our globe that she has advanced with 
slow and stately steps, guided by the archetypal light amidst the wreck 
of worlds, from the first embodiment of the vertebrate idea under its 
old ichthyic vestment, until it became arrayed in the glorious garb of 
the human form." 

In this view of the matter, what a striking analogy does the history 
of God's operations in nature furnish to His plan in providence, as 
brought out in the history of redemption ! Here; in like manner, there 
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is a grand arcHetypal idea in the person and kingdom of Christ, 
towards which, for ages, the Divine plan was continually working. 
Partial exhibitions of it appear from time to time in certain personages, 
events, and institutions that rise prominently into view as the course 
of providence proceeds, but all marred with obvious faults and imper- 
fections in respect to the great object contemplated; until, at length, 
the idea in its entire length and breadth is seen embodied in Him to 
whom all the prophets gave witness — the God^man fore-ordained before 
the fourulation of the world, "The Creator" — to adopt again the lan- 
guage of Mr. Miller, who, in an article in the Witness newspaper of 
2d August 1851, has very felicitously described the analogy in this 
respect between the natural and the moral departments of God's plan — 
" The Creator, in the first ages of His workings, appears to have been 
associated with what He wrought simply as the producer or author of 
all things. But even in those ages, as scene afler scene, and one 
dynasty of the inferior animals succeeded another, there were strange 
typical indications which pre- Adamite students of prophecy among the 
spiritual existences of the universe might possibly have aspired to 
read — symbolical indications to the effect that the Creator was in the 
future to be more intimately connected with His material works than 
in the past, through a glorious creature made in His own image and 
likeness. And to this semblance and portraiture of the Deity — the 
first Adam — all the merely natural symbols seem to refer. But in the 
eternal decrees it had been for ever determined that the union of the 
Creator with creation was not to be a mere union by proxy or sem- 
blance. And no sooner had the first Adam appearea and fallen, than 
a new school of prophecy began, in which type and symbol were min- 
gled with what had now its first existence on earth — verbal enuncia- 
tions; and all pointed to the second Adam, Hhe Lord from heaven.' 
In him creation and the Creator meet in realitv and not in semblance. 
On the very apex of the finished pyramid of being sits the adorable 
Monarch of all : — as the son of Mary — of David — of the first Adam, 
the created of God; as God and the Son of God, the eternal Creator 
of the universe. And these — the two Adams — form the main theme 
of all prophecy, natural and revealed. And that type and symbol 
should have been employed with reference not only to the second, 
but — as held by men like Agassiz and Owen — to the first Adam also, 
exemplifies, we are disposed to think, the unity of the style of Deity, 
and serves to show that it was He who created the worlds, that dic- 
tated the Scriptures." 

The subject might even be prosecuted further still, for it is as well 
fitted to stimulate the aspirations of hope toward the future, as to 
strengthen the foundations of faith in the past. If the archetypal 
idea in animated nature has been wrought at, through long periods and 
successive stages of being, till it found its proper realization in man; 
now that the nature of man is linked in personal union with the God- 
head, for the purpose of repairing what is evil, and raising manhood 
to a higher than its original condition, who can conceive to what peer- 
less glory and perfection it may yet attain ? The Divine power is 
no longer to be displayed in creating what is new, but in a work of 
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"regeneration" upon the old, to the intent that the earthly and human 
in us may be brought to the nearest possible conformity to the Spiritual 
and Divine in Christ. The frame and condition of redeemed man, 
therefore, though relatively perfect as compared with the past, is yet 
but in embryo when viewed with respect to the more elevated future. 
All has still to assume the form and impress of a more glorious type, 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard ; of which the whole we can 
now say is — ^^ We know not what we shall be, but we know that when 
He appears we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is." 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW.— Page 83. 

I. — THE HISTORICAL AKD DIDACTIC PORTIONS. 

Besides numberless allusions of various kinds in the New Testament 
to the Old, there are somewhat more than two hundred and fifty 
express citations in the writings of the one from those of the other. 
These citations are of unequal length; they consist often of a single 
clause, but sometimes also extend to several verses. They are taken 
indiscriminately from the different parts of Old Testament Scripture; 
though, with very few exceptions, they belong to the five books of 
Moses, the Psalms, and the writings of the prophets. 

Not a few of these citations from the Old Testament are citations of 
the simplest kind; they appear merely as passages quoted in their 
plain sense from the previously existing canon of Scripture. Such, 
for example, are the passages out of the books of Moses, with which 
our Lord, after the simple notification, " It is written," thrice met the 
assaults of the tempter in the wilderness; and such also are those with 
which Stephen, in his historical speech before the Jewish council, 
sought, through appropriate references to the past, to enlighten the 
minds and alarm the consciences of his judges. In examples of this 
description, there is nothing that can be said to wear even the sem- 
blance of a diflficulty, unless it may be regarded. as such, that occa- 
eionally a slight difference appears in the passages as quoted, from 
what they are as they stand in the original Scripture. But the 
difference is never more than a verbal one; the sense of the original 
is always given with substantial correctness by the inspired writers in 
the New Testament; and so far as the great principles of interpre- 
tation are concerned, there is no need for lingering about the dicussion 
of a matter so comparatively minute. 

But there still femains a considerable variety of Old Testament 
passages, so cited in the New, as plainly to involve certain principles 
of interpretation; because thej are cited as grounds of inference for 
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some authoritative conclasioiiy or as proo& of doctrine respecting 
something connected with the person, the work, or the kingdom of 
Christ. And on the supposition of the authors of the New Testament 
being inspired teachers, the character of these citations is of the 
gravest importance — ^first, as providing in the hermeneutical principles 
they involve, a test to some extent of the inspiration of the writers; 
and then as furnishing in those principles, an infallible direction for 
the general interpretation of ancient Scripture. For, there can be no 
doubt that the manner in which our Lord and His apostles understood 
and applied the Scriptures of the Old Testament, was as much intended 
to throw light generally on the principles of interpretation, as to 
administer instruction on the specific points, for the sake of which 
they were more immediately appealed to. What, then, is the kind of 
use made of the passages in question, and the spirit in which they are 
explained? Is it natural and proper? Is there nothing strained, 
nothing paradoxical, nothing arbitrary and capricious in the matter t 
Does it altogether commend itself to our understandings and con- 
sciences? Undoubtedly it does so in the great majority of cases. 
And yet it is not to be denied that there are certain peculiarities 
connected with the treatment of the Old Testament in the New, which 
are very apt to stagger inquirers in their first attention to the subject. 
Nay, there are real difficulties attaching to some parts of it, which 
have long exercised the ingenuity of the ablest interpreters, and of 
which no satisfactory solution can be given, without a clear and com- 
prehensive insight being first obtained into the connection subsisting 
Detween the preparatory and the ultimate things in God's kingdom. 

In a small publication, which materially contributed to the solution 
of some of these difficulties, issued so far back as 1824, Olshausen 
remarks concerning the use made of the Old Testament in the New: 

"This has been for all more recent expositors a stone of stumbling, 
over which not a few of them have actually fallen. It has appeared 
to them difficult and even impossible to discover a proper unity and 
connection in the constructions put upon the passages by the New 
Testament writers, or to refer them to rules and principles. Without 
being able to refer them to these, they could not properly justify and 
approve of them; neither could they, on the other hand, altogether 
disapprove and reject them, without abandoning everything. So that 
in explaining the passages of the Old Testament which pointed to the 
New, and again explaining the passages of the New Testament which 
expressly referred to and applied the Old, expositors for the most part 
found themselves involved in the greatest difficulties, and, on the 
one side or the other, resorted to the most violent expedients. But 
the explanation of the Old Testament in the New is the very point 
from which alone all exposition that listens to the voice of Divine wis- 
dom must set out. For we have here presented to us the sense of 
Holy Scripture as understood by inspired men themselves, and are 
furnished with the true key of knowledge." * 

1 Ein Wort Qber tiefem Schriftsinn, pp. 7, 8. 
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When we piuis ont of the strictly Jewish territory to the other 
theological writings of the first ages, we are seldom allowed to travel 
far without stumbling on something of the same description. To say 
nothing of the writings of Philo, which are replete with fanciful alle- 
gorical meanings, but which could have litde, if any, influence in 
Judea, in the epistle of Barnabas (ascribed to the pen of that Barna- 
bas who was the companion of St. Faul, and an acknowledged produc- 
tion of the first age,) we find among other frivolous things, the 
circumcision of 318 persons in Abraham's house interpreted as indi* 
eating that the patriarch had received the mystery of three letters. 
For, the numerical value of the two leading letters that stand for the 
name of Jesus is 18, and the letter T, the figure of the cross, is 300; 
<' wherefore by two letters he signified Jesus, and by the third His 
cross. He who has put the engrafted gift of His doctrine within us, 
knows that I never taught to any one a more certain truth." In the 
epistle of Clement, another production of the apostolical age, the scarlet 
thread which Eahab suspended from her window, is made to signify 
that there should be redemption through the blood of Jesus to all 
that believe and hope in Him; and the fable of the Phoenix, dying 
after five hundred years, and giving birth, when dead, to another 
destined to live for the same period, is gravely treated as a fact in 
natural science, and held up as a proof of the resurrection. Some 
things of a similar nature are also to be met with in Irenseus, and 
many in the writings of Justin Martyr. Let the following suffice for 
a specimen : 

<< Wh^n the people fought with Amalek, and the son of Nun, called 
' Jesus, led on the battle, Moses was praying to GU>d, having his arms 
extended in the form of a cross; as long as he remained in that pos- 
ture, Amalek was beaten ; but if he ceased in any degree to preserve 
it, the people were worsted — ^all owing to the power of the cross; for 
the people did not conquer because Moses prayed, but because the 
name of Jesus was at the head of the battle, and Moses himself made 
the figure of the cross." {Dial Tryph.p. 248, Ed, SyJbargS 

Now, it is surely no small proof of the divine character or the New 
Testament writings, that they stand entirely clear from such strained 
and puerile interpretations, notwithstanding that they were the pro- 
duction of the very age and people peculiarly addicted to such things. 

like the horn of an unicorn. I shall be anointed with flresh oil/' is explained in 
the Jalkut Chudash by the statement, that while in ** anointing the other sons 
of Jesse, the oil was poured out, when Dayid's turn came, the oil of itself 
flowed and ran upon his head." These, indeed, are among the simpler speci- 
mens ; for by giving a numerical yalue to the letters, the most extrayagant 
and senseless opinions were thus obtained. The fact, however, is of import- 
ance, as it provides a sufficient answer to the mode of interpretation adopted 
by many modem expositors, who think it enough to jastify the Eyangelists in 
putting what they regard as a false meaning upon words of prophecy, to say, 
that the Jewish writers were in the habit of applying Soriptore in the same 
way — applying it in a sense different from its original import It is forgotten 
in this case that the Jewish writers actually believed Scripture to have many 
senses, and that when they speak of its being falfiUed, they meant that the 
words really had the sense they ascribe to them. 
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Though Jesus of Nazareth, firom the circumstances of His early life, 
could not have enjoyed more than the commonest advantages, He yet 
came forth as a public teacher nobly superior to the false spirit of the 
times; never seeking for the frivolous or the fanciful, but penetrating 
with the profoundest discernment into the real import of the Divine 
testimony. And even the Apostle Paul, though brought up at the feet 
of Oamdiel, whose name is still held in veneration in the schools of 
Rabbinical learning, betrays nothing of the sinister bias in this respect, 
which his early training must have tended to impart, he writes as one 
well skilled, indeed, to reason and dispute, but still always as one 
thoroughly versant in the real meaning of Scripture, and incapable of 
stooping to any thing trifling and fantastical. And that there should 
thus have been, in persons so circumstanced, along with a fre- 
quent handling of Old Testament Scripture, a perfectly sober and 
intelligent use of it — a. spirit of interpretation pervading and directing 
that use, which can stand even the searching investigations of the 
nineteenth century, cannot fail to raise the question in candid and 
thoughtful minds, '^Whence had these men this wisdom?'' It is 
alone fitted to impress us with the conviction, that they were men 
specially taught by Ood, and that the inspiration of the Almighty 
gave them understanding. 

We have stated, however, that though there are no real departures 
in the writings of the New Testament from a sound and judicious 
explanation of the historical and didactic parts of the Old, there are a 
few apparent ones — a few that may seem to be such on a superficial 
consideration. One passage, and only one, in our Lord's 'history, 
belongs to this class. It is His scriptural proof of the resurrection, in * 
reply to the shallow objection of the Sadducees, which He drew from 
the declaration of God to Moses at the bush, "I am the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob." It is clear from this 
alone, our Lord argued, that the dead are raised ; " for God is not the 
G^ of the dead but of the living; for all live unto Him." (Matt, 
zxii. 82; Luke xx. 88.) The argument was plainly stigmatized by 
the notorious Wolfenbuttle-fragmentist of the last century, as of the 
Babbinical hair-splitting kind; and more recently Strauss, with some 
others of a kindred spirit in Germany, have both regarded it as a 
<< cabalistical exposition," and urged as an additional reason for se 
regarding it, that the doctrine of a future state was derived by the 
Jews from other nations, and cannot be proved from the writings of 
the Old Testament. Most worthy successors truly to those Sadducean 
objectors whom our Lord sought to confute — equally shallow in their 
notions of God, and equally at fault in their reading of His written 
word ! So far from deriving the notion of a future state, in the par* 
ticular aspect of it now under consideration — a resurrection from the 
dead — ^from the heathen nations around them, the Jews were the only 
people in antiquity who held it; the Gentile philosophy in all its 
branches rejected it as incredible. And the construction put by our 
Lord on the words spoken to Moses, so far from being cabalistical or 
hair-splitting, simply penetrates to the fundamental principles involved 
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in the relation tHey indicate between Qoi and His servants. '^ The . 
God of Abraham^ of Isaac, and of Jacob" — theirs in the f\ill and 
proper sense, to be to them, and to do for them, whatever snch a 
Being, standing in snch a relation, conld be and do; therefore, most 
assuredly, to raise them from the dead, since, if one part of their 
natures were to be left there the prey of corruption. He might justly 
be ashamed to be called their God. (Heb. xi. 16.) " How could God,^' 
Neander properly asks, '< place Himself in so near a relation to indi- 
vidual men, and ascribe them to so high a dignity, if they were mere 
perishable 24>pearances, if they had not an essence akin to His own, 
and destined for immortality? The living God can only be conceived 
of as the GU>d of the living."^ Yes, the whole law, in a sense, bore 
witness to that; for there death constantly appears as the embodiment 
of foulness and corruption, with which the pure and hoty One cannot 
dwell in union. So that for those who are really His, Ue must mani- 
fest Himself as the conqueror of death; the relation to Him, as His 
peculiar people, is a nonentity, if it does not carry this in its train. 
How profound, then, yet how simple and how true, is the insight 
which our Lord here discovers into the realities of thines, compared 
either with his ancient adversaries or His modem assailants I And 
how little does His argument need such diluted explanations to re- 
oommend it as those of Kuinoel — ''God is called the God of any one, 
in so far as he endows them with benefits; but He cannot bestow 
benefits upon the dead, therefore they live I" Nay, that is but a part ; 
be not afraid to go a little deeper. There is more water in the well 
than can be drawn by such a bucket. It is clear still at a lower 
depth. 

A passage that has much more commonly been regarded by com- 
mentators as breathing the dialectics of the Jewish schools, is Gal. iv. 
21-31, where the apostle, in arguing against the legal and fleshly 
tendencies of the Gaiatians, summons them to ^'hear the law." And 
then he calls to their remembrance the circumstances recorded of the 
two wives of Abraham and their ofispring; the one Sarah, the free- 
woman, the mother of the children of promise, or the spiritual seed, 
corresponding to the heavenly Jerusalem and its true worshippers; 
the other, Hagar, the bond-woman, the mother of a seed bom after the 
flesh, carnal and ungodly in spirit, and so corresponding to the earthly 
Jerusalem, or Sinai, with its covenant of law, and its slavish camal 
worshippers. And the apostle declares it as certain, that WDrshippera 
of this class must all be cast out from any inheritance in the kingdom 
of God, even as Hagar and her fleshly son were, by Divine command, 
driven out of Abraham's house, that the true child of promise might 
dwell in peace, and inherit the blessing. It is trae, the apostle him- 
self calls this an allegorizing of the history, which is quite enough 
with some to stamp it as fanciful and weak. And there are others, 
looking merely to the superficial appearances, who allege that the 
exposition fails, since the child of Hagar had nothing to do with the 
law, while it was precisely the posterity of Sarah^ by the line of Isaac, 

1 Life of Jesus, {248. 
VOL. I. 42 
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who stood bound by its requiremento. Tbis is an objection tbat could 
be urged only by tnose who did not perceive the real drift of the apos- 
tle's statement. We shall have occasion to unfold this in a subsequent 
rt of our inquiry, when we come to speak of what the law could not 
Meanwhile^ we affirm that the apostle's comment proceeds on the 
sound principle, that the things which took place in Abraham's house 
in regard to a seed of promise and blessing, were all ordered specially 
and peculiarly to exhibit at the very outset the truth, that such a seed 
must be begotten from above, and that all not thus begotten, though 
encompassed, it might be, with the solemnities and privileges of the 
covenant, were born after the flesh — Ishmaelites in spirit, and strangers 
to the promise. The apostle merely reads out the spiritual lessons 
that lay infolded in the history of Abraham's family as significant of 
things to come; and, to say that the similitude fails, because the law 
was given to the posterity of Sarah and not of Hagar, betrays a 
lamentable ignorance of what the real design of the law was, and what 
should have been expected from it. The interpretation of the apostle 
alone brings out the fundamental principles involved in the transao- 
tions, and it does no more. 

Those who would fasten on the apostle the charge of resorting to 
Rabbinical arbitrariness and conceit, point with considerable confidence 
to a passage in the first Epistle to the Corinthians. The passage is 
1 Cor. X. 1-4, where the apostle reminds the Corinthians how their 
fathers had been under the cloud, and had passed through the sea; 
and had been baptized into Moses in the cloud and in the sea; and 
had all eaten the same spiritual food, and all drunk of the same 
spiritual drink; for they drank of that spiritual Rock which followed 
them, and that Rock was Christ. In this latter part of the descrip- 
tion, it has been alleged (and is still by De Wette, Ruckert, Meyer,) 
that the apostle adopts the Jewish legends respecting the rock at 
Horeb having actually followed the Israelites in their wanderings, and 
puts a feigned allegorical construction on the other parts to suit his 
purpose. The passage will naturally present itself for explanation 
when we come to the period in Israel's history to which it refers.^ 
At present we merely say, that it only requires us to take the apostle's 
statements in their proper connection, and to make due allowance for 
the figurative use of language. He is representing the position of the 
Israelites in the desert as substantially one with that of the Corinthians. 
And, to make it more manifest, he even applies the terms fitted to 
express the condition of the Corinthians to the case of the Israelites: — 
These, says he, were baptized like you, had Christ among them like 
you, and like you were privileged to eat and drink as guests in the 
Lord's house. Of course, language transferred thus from one part of 
God's dispensations to another, could never be meant to be taken very 
strictly — no more could it be so, when the new things of the Christian 
dispensation were applied to the Israelites, than when the old things 
of the Jewish are applied to the members of the Christian Church. 
In this latter mode of application, the Christian Church is spoken 
of as having a temple, as Israel had an altar, a passover lamb and 

1 Book m^ i 4. 
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feast, a sprinkling with blood, a oircmncision. Yet every one knows 
that what is meant by such language is, not that the very things 
themselves, the things in their outward form and appearance, but that 
the inward realities signified by them, belong to the Church of Christ. 
The old name is retained, though actually denoting something higher 
and better. And we must interpret in the same way, when the trans- 
ference is made in the reverse order — ^when the new things of the 
Christian Church are ascribed to the ancient Israelites. By the cloud 
passing over and resting between them and the Egyptians, and after- 
wards by their passing under its protection through the Red Sea in 
safety, they were baptized into Moses — ^for thus the line of demarca- 
tion was drawn between their old vassalage and the new state and 
prospects on which, under Moses, they had entered; and Christ Him- 
self, whose servant Moses was, was present with them, feeding them 
as from His own hands with direct supplies of meat and drink, till 
they reached the promised inheritance. In short, these were to them 
relatively what Christian baptism and the Lord's Supper are to be- 
lievers now. But not in themselves formally the same. Christ was 
there only in a mystery ; Gospel ordinances were possessed only under 
the shadow of means and provisions, adapted immediately to their 
bodily wants and temporal condition. Yet still Christ and the Gospel 
were there; for all that was then given and done linked itself by a 
spiritual bond with the better things to come, and as in a glass darkly 
reflected the benefits of redemption. So that, lus the Israelites in the 
desert stood relatively in the same position with the professing Church 
under the Gospel, the language here used by the apostle merely shows 
how clearly he perceived the points of resemblance, and how pro- 
foundly he looked into the connection between them. 

U. — PROPHECIES REFEBBED TO BT CHRIST. 

We no sooner open the evangelical narratives of New Testament 
Scripture than we meet with references and appeab to the prophecies 
of the Old. The leading personages and transactions of Gospel times 
are constantly presented to our view as those that had been foreseen 
and described by ancient seers; and at every important turn in the 
evolution of affairs, we find particular passages of prophecy quoted as 
receiving their fulfilment in what was taking place. But we soon per- 
ceive, that the connection between the predictions referred to and 
their alleged fulfilment, is by no means always of the same kind. It 
appears sometimes as more natural and obvious in its nature, and 
sometimes as more mystical and recondite. The latter, of course, in 
an inquiry like the present, are such as more especially call for con- 
sideration and remark; but the others are not on that account to be 
passed over in silence. For they are so far at least of importance, 
that they show what class of predictions, in the estimation of our 
Lord and His apostles, most obviously point to the affairs of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom, and afford also an opportunity of marking how the 
transition began to be made to a further and freer application of Old 
Testament prophecy. 
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la ddf be of noinrj, fcovcrer, it vill boI do to toke sp tike 
u rie r ea go to the propaetB preeieeij 10 tkej oecvr m tke Gtapek; for 
tibe erai^eiifts did not write tbeir oamtiTcsaf our Lard's |iiiiiiMil ki»- 
torj till a eoMdenble time after tke creats that eo M poee it kid tokca 
pbee — not till the deeper, 10 well 10 the more otmoos thia^ eos- 
■eeted with it had beeone known to thai; and not a Sew of the 
nrophetieal referenees found in their narratires were obIj nndentood 
Dj themsehrea at a period nnieh later than that at whidi the CTcntB 
oeeorred. It ia in Christ's own teaching, eoounnnieated as the crcBtB 
were actnallj in progress, that we maj expect to ind the most simple 
and direct j^jf^iealioDs of prophecj, and the kej to the entiie nse of it 
sabseqnentlj made by His apostles. For the present, therefore, we 
shall throw oorsehres back upon the transaetioBS of the Go q )el ag e, 
and with oar ejt upon Him who wis at once the centre and the prime 
s^ent of the whole, we shall note the manner in which He rawis to 
those aronnd Him the prophecies that bore on Himsdf and His times. 
We shall take them, not in the historical order thej oeenpj in the 
narratiyes of the erangelists, but in the antecedent wder which be- 
longed to them, as onoted in the pnblic ministry of Christ. We shall 
thus see how He lea those aronnd Him, step by step, to a right nnder- 
staoding of the prophecies in their erangelical import. 

At the yery commencement of our Lord's pnblic ministry, and 00 
the occasion^ as it would seem, of His first pnblic appearance in the 
srnagogae of Nazareth, He opened the book of the Prophet Isaiah 
that h^ been pnt into His hands, and read from chap. Ixi. the fol- 
lowing words: ''The Spirit of the Ixurd is upon me, becaose he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor: He hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliyerance to the captiyes, and 
recoyering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bmised; 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And He closed the book,'' 
it 18 added by the eyangelist, ''and began to say unto them, This day is 
this Scripture fulfilled in your ears." The passage thus quoted, and so 
emphatically applied by Jesus to Himself, is one of those in the hitter 
portion of Isaiah's writings (comprehending also chap, zlii., zlix., liii.,) 
which eyidently treat of one grand theme — " the Lord's seryant," His 
<' elect" one. Him "in whom His soul delighted;" unfolding what 
this wonderful and mysterious personage was to be, to do, and to 
suffer for the redemption of the Ix)rd'8 people, and the yindication of 
His cause in the earth. It is a matter of certainty that, in the judg* 
ment of the ancient Jewish Church, the person spoken of in all these 
passages was the Messiah;^ so that in applying to Himself that par- 
ticular passage in Isaiah, Jesus not only adyanoed the claim, but He 
must haye been perfectly understood by those present to adyance the 
ehiim, to be the Messiah of the Jewish prophets. The modem Jews, 
and a considerable number also of Christian expositors (chiefly on the 
Continent,) haye endeayoured to proye that the immediate and proper 

> See Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. xii. 20, and John y. 19; Sohottgen de 
Mesdia, pp. 118, 192; Hengstenberg's Christologj on Isa. xliL 1-9, zlix., 
liii. 2. Also Alexander on the same passages, and Ixi. 
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reference in thiB, and the other passages in Isaiah connected with it, 
18 to the Jewish nation as a whole^ or to the prophetical part of it in 
particular. Bat these attempts have si^ally faUed. It stands fast, 
as the result of the most careful and searching criticism, that the 
words of the prophet can only he understood of a single individual^ in 
whom far higher than human powers were to develope themselyes, and 
who was to do, as well for Israel as for the world at large, what Israel 
had been found utterly incompetent, even in the lighter departments 
of the work, to accomplish. In a word, they can be understood only 
of the promised Messisdi. And of all that had been spoken concern- 
ing Him by the Prophet Isaiah, there is not a passage to be found 
that could more fitly have been appropriated by Jesus than the one 
He read at that opening stage of His career; as it describes Him in 
respect to the whole reach and compass of His Divine commission, 
with all its restorative energies and beneficent results. We see as well 
the wisdom of the selection as the justness of the application. It b 
also to be noted, that the appropriation by our Lord of the passage in 
this sixty-first chapter of Isaiah, gives the virtual sanction of His 
authority to the applications elsewhere made of other passages in the 
same prophetical discourse to Gospel-times — such as Matt. xii. 18-21 ; 
Acts viii. 32-^5, xiii. 47; Rom. x. 21; 1 Peter ii. 23-26, where por- 
tions of Isa. xlii., xlix., lui. are so applied. 

The next open and public appeal made by our Lord to an ancient 
prophecy, was made with immolate respect to John the Baptist. It 
was probably about the middle of Christ's ministry, and shortly before 
the death of John. Taking occasion from John's message to speak of 
the distinguished place he held among Ood's servants, the Lord said : 
^'This is he, of whom it is written. Behold^ I send my messenger 
before Thy face, and he shall prepare Thy way before Thee." The 
words are taken from the beginning of the third chapter of Malachi— * 
with no other difference than that He who there sends is also the one 
before whom the way was to be prepared: "He shall prepare the way 
before Me" The reason of this variation will be noticed presently. 
But, in regard to John, that he was the person specially intended by 
the prophet as the herald messenger of the Lord, can admit of no 
doubt on the part of any one who sincerely believes that Jesus was 
God manifest in the flesh, and personally tabernacling among men. 
John himself does not appear to nave fonnally appropriated this pas- 
sage in Malachi. But he virtually did so when be described himself 
in the words of a passage in Isaiah, " I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord;'' for the passage in 
Malachi is merely a resumption, with a few additional characteristics, 
of that more ancient one in Isaiah. And on this account they are 
both thrown together at the commencement of St. Mark's Gospel, as 
if they formed indeed but one prediction: "As it is written m the 
prophets (many copies even read *by Isaiah the prophet,') Behold, I 
send my messenger before Thy face, which shall prepare Thy way 
before Thee. The voice of one crying in the wilderness. Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make His paths straight." And there is still 
another prediction — one at the very close of Malachi — ^which is but a 
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Bew^ lad^ m iosie respcctB, More speciie aaaoaneeBeBft of vhai wis 
aireaMij ottered m tkeK earlier pffOfrbecMS. Im this bit predictkMi, 
tlie preporatorj mcflKnger i§ expreaslj ciDed bj the lume of Ehm 
the ynipheu aod the work he had to do ^bc£:ive the coming of the 
I>yrd^'' is described m that of tonii^ '*the heart of the &l^erB (or 
inakin^ it retnni) to the ehikfaea, and the heart of the children to 
their fathers." As this was the laKt word of the Old Testam^t, 80 it 
is in a manner the irat word of the New; for the prophecy was taken 
np by the angel, who annoonced to Zaeharias the both of John, and at 
once applied and explained it in connection with the mission of Juim. 
^^Manj of the children of Inael,'' said the angel, ^shail he turn to 
the Lord their God ; and he shall go before him in the spirit and 
power of Elias, to torn the hearts of the fiuhers to the children, and 
the disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to make readj a pec^ 
prepared for the LcmL" (Lnke L 16, 17.) Here the coming of tfie 
Lord, as in aD the passages nnder consideration, was the grand termi- 
nating point of the prophecy, and, as preparatory to this, the making 
ready of a people for it. Tlus making ready of the people, or taming 
them back again (with reference to the words of Elijah in 1 Kings 
zriii. 37) to &e Lord their (jod, is twice mentioned by the angel as 
the object of John's mission. And, between the two, diere is giren 
what is properly bat another riew of the same thing, only with express 
reference to the Elijah-like character of the work: John was to go 
before the Lord as a new Elias, in the spirit and power of that great 
prophet, and for the parpose of effecting a reconciliadon between the 
degenerate seed of Israel and their pioos fore&thers — making 4hem 
again of one heart and soal, so that the Others might not be ashamed 
of their children, nor the children of their Others ; in a word, that 
he might effect a real reformation, by taming ^Hhe disobedient (off- 
spring) to the wisdom of the jost (ancestors)/' Thas in aU these 
passages — to which we may also ada the private testimony of oar 
Lord to the disciples as to Elias having indeed come (Mark ix 13) — 
there is a direct application of the Old Testament prophecy, in a series 
of closely-related predictions, to the person and mission of John the 
Baptist. And, so far from any violence or constraint appearing in 
this application, the predictions are all taken in their most nataral 
and obvioas meaning. For that the literal Elias was no more to be 
expected from the li^t of these predictions, than the literal David from 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, seems plain enough; the person meant coald only be 
one coming in the spirit of Elias, and commissiojied to do snbstantially 
his work. So also, Jezebel and Balaam are spoken of as reviving in 
the teachers of false doctrine and the ringleaders of corruption, who 
appeared in some of the churches of Asia. (Rev. ii. 14, 20.) 

But we must pass on to another instance of fulfilled prophecy. It 
will be observed, that in all those passages out of Isaiah and Malachi 
applied to John the Baptist, there was involved an application also to 
Christ Himself, as being the person whose way John was sent to prepare. 
The assertion, that John was the herald-messenger foretold in them, 
clearly implied, that Jesus of Nazareth was the Lord who was to come 
to His people, or <Hhe Angel of the Covenant that was to come sad- 
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denlj to HU temple/' He, therefore, waa the Lord of the temple, or 
the Divine head and proprietor of the covenant people whom that 
temple symbolized, and in the midst of whom He appeared as God 
manifest in the flesh. But this the Lord merely leil to be inferred 
from what He said of John ; He even seems to have purposely drawn a 
sort or veil over it, by the slight change He introduced into the words 
of Malachi, saying. Not "before Me,'* but "before Thy face" For 
He well knew, that those to whom He spake could not bear in this 
respect the plain announcement of the truth, indeed, least of all here ; 
they could not even bear to hear Jesus call Himself by the milder 
epithet of the Son of €k)d. Sometime, however, if not at present, the 
Lord must give them to know, that in this rooted antipathy to the 
essentially Divine character of Messiah, they had their own Scriptures 
against them. And so, in the next public appeal He made to the 
prophetical Scriptures, He selected this point in particular for proof. 
But that the appeal might come with more power to their consciences, 
He threw it into the form, not of an assertion, but of an interrogation; 
he put it to themselves : " What think ye of Christ? whose son is He ? 
They say unto Him, The son of David. He saith unto them. How 
then doth David in spirit call him Lord, saying. The Lord said unto 
my Lord, Sit Thou on my right hand, till I make Thine enemies Thy 
footstool. If David then call Him Lord, how is He his son V* (Matt, 
xzii. 42-45.) The familiar allusion here, and in other passages of 
the New Testament, to this psalm as descriptive of the Messiah, 
clearly evinces what was the view taken of it by the ancient Jewish 
church; such an argumentative use of it could only have been made 
on the ground that it was held by general consent to be a prophecy of 
Christ. Efforts have again and again been made in modem times to 
controvert this view, but without any measure of success. And, 
indeed, apart altogether from the explicit testimony of our Lord and 
His apostles, looking merely to what is said of the hero of this psalm 
— ^that He stood to David himself in the relation of Lord; that He 
was to sit on Jehovah's right hand, that is, should be invested with 
the power and sovereignty of God; that He should, like Melchizedec, 
be a priest on the throne, and that for ever — it is impossible to take 
these parts of the description in their natural meaning, and under- 
stand them of any one but the Messiah — a Messiah, too, combining in 
His mysterious person properties at once human and divine. The 
silence of our Lord's adversaries then, and the fruitless labours of 
His detractors since, are confirmatory testimonies to the soundness of 
this application of the psalm, as the only tenable one. 

Another purpose— one immediately connected with his humiliation 
— ^led our Lord, very shortly after the occasion last referred to, to point 
to another prophecy as presently going to meet with its fulfilment. It 
was when nresh from the celebration of the paschal feast and His own 
supper. He had retired with His disciples, under the shade of night, 
to the Mount of Olives: "Then said Jesus unto them. All ve shall be 
offended because of Me this night; for it is written, I will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad.'' 
(Matt. xxvi. 31.) So it had been written in Zachariah, xiii. 7^ 
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fl^m^ ^loB wm likt mij I 
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a «si£v atpflinsm of aaHj «dberL He reynnvd Ike tv» Adpls 
«i tketr waj to Fmii. fcr tkeir iiW ■ wmk iaaedafitT, WcnM 
tWj kvi orA leaned froM Ae pwfWti kev Cknl hbI atfer Mm 
tmumm^ iato H» gloiT; "^Asd bc^iifti^ at Mean si all Ike 
yr/pketey He expooded aato Ae» ia afl Ike SuifPiana Aa Ikii^ 
eoneeraiair JlmiMJ^ Jmdted^ it woald a^pev ikat, erea befive ffii 
death. He liad referred to Tariovi Sciipfi ea lieaiii^ ob dus poiat; 
hr, at Lake xxir. 44, we fad Him a^ria^ to Ike diBfipka m a body: 
^Tbene are the words wki^ I spake aato joa, wkile I was jet witk 
joa, that aU tkinga mast be faiiDed wki^ were wnltai ia the kw of 
MoseSy and in the propbetay and ia the psalmBy eoaceraiag Me.^ BoeI 
as what bad been spoken pr erio os lj bad beea spoken to fitUe purpose. 
He then ^'opened their anderstandings, that thej might aaderstand 
the Hcripinresf' and ssid onto them, ^Thas it is wiittai, and thas it 
behr/red Christ to suffer, and to rise firann the dead on the third 
dMj" etc. 

Nor are we left altogether without the means of knowing whst 
portions (ff Old Testament Seriptore oar Lord thus applied to Himself. 
The sprjstles andoabtedlj proceeded to act opon the instrnetkm they 
had reeeiTed, and to make use of the light tlmt had been imparted to 
them. And when, on opening the Acts of the Apostles, we find 
Peter, in chap, i., applying without hesitation or reserve what is 
written in Ps. cix., of the persecutions of Jesus and the apostasy of 
Jodfls : again, in chap, ii., applying in like manner, what is written in 
Ps. xri. to Christ's speedy resurrection; Pb. ex., to His exaltation to 
power and glory; and Joel ii. 28-32, to the gift of the Spirit; in chap, 
ill., affirming Jesus to be the prophet that Moses had foretold should 
bo raised up like to himself; in chap, iv., speaking of Jesus as the 
stono rejected by the builders, yet raised by Gk>d to the head of the 
corner, as written in Ps. oxriii. (an application that had already been 
indicated; at least; by Christ in a public disoourse with the Jews, 
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Matt. xxi. 42,) and, along with the other apostles, describing Christ 
as the anointed king in Ps. ii., against whom the heathen raged, and 
the people imagined vain things; — when we read all this, it would be 
folly to doubt Uiat we have in it the fruit of that more special instruc- 
tion which our Lord gave to His disciples, when He opened their 
understanding that they might understand the Scriptures. It is 
Christ's own teaching made known to us through the report of those 
who had received it from His lips. And any interpretation of those 
passages of Old Testament Scripture, which would deny their fair and 
legitimate application to Christ and the things of His kingdom, must 
be regarded as a virtual reflection on the wisdom and authority of 
Christ Himself. 

But it does not follow from this, that Christ and Gospel-events 
must in all of them have been exclusively intended; it may be enough 
if in some they were more peculiarly included. More could scarcely 
be meant, especially in respect to Ps. cix. and czviii., in both of whicn 
the language is such as to comprehend classes of persons, and whole 
series of events. That the proper culmination of what is written 
should be found in Christ and His Grospel dispensation, is all that 
could justly be expected. But of this it will be necessary to speak 
more fully, as it touches on a more profound and hidden application of 
Old Testament things to those of the new. There were other parts 
also of our Lord's personal teaching which still more strikingly bore 
on such an application, but which, from their enigmatical character, 
we have purposely omitted referring to in this section. Meanwhile, in 
those more obvious and direct references which have chiefly passed 
under our review, what a body of well-selected proof has our Lord 
given from the prophecies of the Old Testament, to the truth of His 
own Messiahship I And how clear and penetrating an insight did He 
exhibit into the meaning of those prophecies^ compared with what 
then prevailed among His countrymen I 

m. — THB DEEPER PRINCIPLES nrVOLYED Df CHRIST'S USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

We have seen that nearly all the prophecies of Old Testament 
Scripture, which our Lord applied to Himself and the afiidrs of His 
kingdom, during the period of His earthly ministry, were such as 
admitted of being so applied in their most direct and obvious sense. 
Li nothing else could tney have found a proper and adequate fulfil- 
ment. This can scarcely, however, be said of the whole of them. 
When His ministry was drawing to a close, He on one occasion 
publicly, and on several occasions with the disciples privately, made 
application to Himself and the things of His kingdom, of prophecies 
which could not be said to bear immediate and exclusive respect to 
New Testament times. And we have now to examine these later and 
more peculiar applications of prophetical Scripture, in order to per- 
ceive the deeper principles of connection between the Old and the 
New, involved in our Lord's occasional use of the word of prophecy. 

The public occasion we have referred to was when, a few days 
before His death, Christ solemnly pointed the attention of the Jews 
VOL. I. 48 
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to a passage in Ps. cxyiii. '* Did ye never read/' He asked (Matt, 
zxi. 42,) ''in the Scriptures, Tbe stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the comer : this is the Lord's doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes V Thongh Jesus did not say in 
respect to this psalm, as He said shortly ajPter in respect to the 110th, 
that in inditing it the Psalmist spake through the Spirit of Christ; 
yet both the question itself He put regarding the passage, and the 
personal appHcation He presently afterwards made of it, clearly 
implied, that He considered Himself and the Jewish authorities a£ 
His time, to be distinctly embraced in the Psalmist's announcement. 
And the same opinion was still more explicitly avowed by the Apostle 
Peter, after he had been instructed more fully by Christ respecting 
the Old Testament Scriptures, when, standing before the Jewish 
council. He exclaimed, '' This is the stone which was set at nought 
by you builders, which is become the head of the comer/' (Acts 
iv. 11.) 

Tet, when we tum to the psalm itself, the passage thus quoted and 
applied to Christ, in His relation to the Jewish rulers, has the appear- 
ance rather of a statement than actually verified in the history and 
experience of the covenant-people, than of a prediction still waiting to 
be fulfilled. The psalm throughout has the appearance of a national 
song, in which priests and people joined together to celebrate the 
praise of God, on some memorable occasion when they saw enlarge- 
ment and prosperity retum after a period of depression and contempt. 
It was peculiarly an occasion of this kind, when the little remnant 
that escaped from Babylon, amid singular tokens of Divine favour, 
found themselves in a condition to set about the restoration of Qod's 
house and kingdom in Jerusalem. Indeed, £zra iii. 11, seems not 
doubtfully to indicate, that the psalm owes its origin to that happy 
occasion, as we are there told, that when they met to lay anew uie 
foundation of the temple, the assembled multitude began to praise the 
Lord in such strains as occur at the commencement of this psalm. 
There could not be a more seasonable moment for the joyous burst of 
thanksgiving, which the people seem in the psalm, as with one heart 
and soul, to pour forth to God, on account of His distinguishing good- 
ness in having rescued them from the deadly grasp of their heathen ad- 
versaries, and for the elevating and assured hope they express of the 
final and complete ascendency of His kingdom. Of this, the eye of 
faith was presented with an encouraging pledge in current events. By 
a remarkable tum in God's providence, the apparently dead had become 
aJive again; the stone rejected by the mighty builders of this world, 
as worthless and contemptible, was marvellously raised to the head of 
the comer ; and, in connection with it, a commencement was made, 
however feebly, toward the universal triumph of the trath of God 
over the corruption and idolatry of the world. But such being the 
natural and direct purport of the psalm, how could the sentiment 
uttered in it concerning the stone be so unconditionally applied to 
Christ ? The right answer to this question presupposes the existence 
of a peculiarly close relation between the commonwealth of Israel and 
Christ; and such a relation as can only be understood aright, when 
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we liave first correctly apprehended the real calling and destiny of 
Israel. 

Now, this was declared at the outset hy anticipation to Ahrahaniy 
when the Lord said concerning His seed, that it should he hlessed 
and made a hlessing — ^made so peculiarly the channel of blessing, 
that in it aU the families of the earth were to be blessed. To fulfil 
this high destination, was the calling of Israel as an elect people. 
Viewed, therefore, according to their calling, they were the children 
of God, Jehovah's first-bom, (Deut. ziv. 1, £xod. iv. 22,) Jehovah 
was the father that begot them — ^that is, raised them into the condi* 
tion of a people, possessing a kind of filial relationship to Himself 
(Deut. zxxii. 6, 18; Jer. zxzi. 9;) but possessing it only in so far as 
tiiey were a spiritual and holy people, abiding near to Ood, and fitted 
for executing His righteous purposes — for so far only did their actual 
state correspond with their destination. (Ezod. xiz. 5; 6; Deut. xiv. 2; 
Psalm Ixziii. 15.) For the most part, this correspondence palpably 
fiiiled. God was true to His engagements, but not Israel to Aein. 
He gave freely to them of His goodness; gave oflen when He might 
have withheld; but their history is replete with backslidings and apos- 
tasies, shame, and reproach. Even within the limits of Canaan, the 
real children of (Jod — ^the seed of blessing — were usually in a grievous 
minority; they were, for the most part, the comparatively poor, the 
afflicted, the needy, amid multitudes of an opposite spirit — the internal 
heathen, who differed only in name and outward position from the 
heathen abroad. But this very imperfection in the reality, as com- 
pared with the idea, was here, as in other things, made to contribute 
toward the great end in contemplation. For it was this especially that * 
showed the necessity of something higher and better to accomplish 
what was in prospect. So long as God stood related to them, merely 
as He did, or had done to their fathers, believers in Israel felt thi^ 
they had to wage an unequal conflict, in which fearful odds were gene- 
rally against them, even on Israelitish ground. And how could they 
expect to attain to a righteousness, and acquire a position, that should 
enable them to bless the whole world? For this, manifestly, there 
was needed another and still closer union than yet existed between 
Israel and God — a union that should somehow impenetrate their con- 
dition with the very power and sufficiency of Godhead. Only if the 
relation between earth and heaven could be made to assume a more 
vital and organic form— only if the Divine and human, the Angel of 
the Covenant and the seed of Abraham, Jehovah, and Israel, could 
become truly and personally one — only then could it seem possible to 
raise the interest of righteousness in Israel to such an elevation as 
should bring the lofty destination of Abraham's seed to bless the world 
within the bounds of probability. It was one leading object of pro- 
phecy to give to such thoughts and anticipations a definite shape, and 
convert what might otherwise have been but the vague surmises, or 
uncertain conjectures of nature, into a distinot article of faith. Espe- 
cially does this object come prominently out in the latter portion of 
Isaiah's writings, where, in a lengthenea and varied discourse concern- 
ing .the calling and destiny of Israel^ we find the Lord perpetually 
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turning i^m Israel in one sense, to Israel in another ; i^m an Israel 
full of imperfection, false, backsliding, feeble, and perverse (for exam- 
ple, in ch. xlii. 19, xliii. 22, xlviii. 4, Iviii., lix.,) to an Israel full of 
excellence and might, the beloved of Jehovah, tne very impersonation 
of Divine life and goodness, in whom all righteousness should be ful- 
filled, and salvation for ever made sure to a numerous and blessed 
oflfepring. rCh. xlii. 1-7, xlix., Hi. 13-15, liii. Iv., Ixi. 1-3.) So that 
what Israel, as a whole, had completely failed to realize — ^what, even 
in the spiritual portion of Israel, had been realized in a very partial 
and inadequate manner, that, the prophet gave it to be understood, 
was one day to be accomplished without either failure or imperfection. 
But let it be marked well how it was to be accomplished; — simply by 
there being raised up in Israel One who should link together in His 
mysterious person the properties of the seed of Abraham and the per- 
fections of Jehovah; in whom, by the singular providence of God, 
should meet on the one side all that distinctively belonged to Israel of 
calling and privilege, and all, on the other, that was needed of Divine 
power and sufficiency to make good the determinate counsel of Heaven 
to bless all the families of the earth. 

But this is still only one, and what may be called the more general 
aspect of the matter. Within the circle of the chosen seed, a special 
arrangement was, firom the first, contemplated (Gen. xlix. 8-10,) and 
oame at last to be actually made, which was rendered yet more remark- 
ably subservient to the design of at once nourishing the expectation of 
a Messiah, and exhibiting the difference, the antagonism even, that 
should exist between Him and the fleshly Israel. We refer to the 
-appointment of a royal house, in which Israel's peculiar calling to 
bless the world was to rise to-its highest sphere, and by which it was 
more especially to reach its fulfilment. To render more clearly mani- 
fest God's real purpose in this respect. He allowed a false movement 
to be made, in the first instance concerning it The choice was vir- 
tually given to the people, who sought merely to have a king and king- 
dom like the nations around them (1 Sam. viii. 5, ix. 20, xii. 13;) 
and so the king they got, being carnal, like themselves, soon proved 
incapable, notwithstanding the peculiar means that were employed to 
elevate his spiritual condition, of reigning as God's vicegerent, and his 
kingdom equally incapable of establishing righteousness within, or 
resisting assaults from without. It was but a human institution, and 
fell alike unblessed and unblessing. Therefore, the Lord stepped in 
to exercise ffis choice in the matter, and found David, who, by special 
training and gifts, was prepared to wield the kingdom for the Lord. 
So thoroughly did he enter into the Lord's mind in the matter, and 
act as the Lord's servant, that the kingdom was made to stand in Him 
as its living root, and the right to administer a kingdom of blessing 
in the earth waa connected in perpetuity with his line. (2 Sam. vii.) 
But here, again, the same kind of results presently began to discover 
themselves, as in the former case. It waa with the utmost difficulty 
at first, and never more than in the most imperfect manner, that 
David himself, or any of his successors, could succeed in establishing 
righteousness and dispensing blessing even among the families of 
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Israel. The kingdom, too, with all its imperfections, lasted hut for a 
brief period, and then fell, into hopeless confusion. So that if the 
Divine purpose in this matter was really to stand; if there was to be 
a kingdom of truly Divine character, administered by the house of 
David, and encompassing the whole earth with its verdant and fruitfiil 
boughs (Ezek. xvii. 22-24; Dan. vii. 13, 14,) it was manifest that 
some other link of connection must be formed than any that still 
existed, between the Divine source and the earthly possessor of the 
sovereignty — ^a connection not merely of delegated authority, but of 
pwsonal contact and efficient working; on the one side humanizing 
the Deity, and on the other deifying humanity. For no otherwise 
than through such intermingling of the Divine and human could the 
necessary power be constituted for establishing and directing such a 
kingdom throughout the nations of the earth. 

Now, this destined rise in the kingdom founded in David, and its 
culmination in a Divine-human Head, is also the theme of many 
prophecies. David himself took the lead in announcing it; for he 
already foresaw, through the Spirit, what, in this respect, would be 
required to verify the wonderful promise made to him. (2 Sam. vii. : 
Ps. ii., zlv., Ixxii., ex.; also Isa. vii. 14, ix. 6, etc.) But as David 
was himself the root of this new order of things, and the whole was to 
take the form of a verification of the word spoken to him, or of the 
perfection of the germ that was planted in him, so in his personal 
history there was given a compendious representation of the nature 
and prospects of the kingdom. In the first brief stage was exhibited 
the embryo of what it should ultimately become. Thus, the absolute^ 
ness of the Divine choice in appointing the king — ^his seeming want, 
but real possession of the qualities required for administering the 
affairs of the kingdom — the growth from small, because necessarily 
gpiriiualj beginnings of the interests belonging to it — still growing, 
however, in the face of an inveterate and ungodly opposition, until 
judgment was brought forth unto victory — ^these leading elements in 
the history of the first possessor of the kingdom must appear again — 
they must have their counterpart in Him, on whom the prerogatives 
and blessings of the kingdom were finally to settle. There was a real 
necessity in the case, such as always exists where the end is but the 
development and perfection of the beginning; and we may not hesi- 
tate to say, that if they had failed in Christ, He could not have been 
the anointed King of David's line, in whom the purpose of God to 

givem and bless the world in righteousness, was destined to stand, 
ere, again, we have another and lengthened series of predictions, 
connecting, in this respect, the past with the future, the beginning 
with the ending (for example, Ps. xvi., xxii., xl., Ixix., cix.; Isa. 
liii.; Zech. ix. 9, xii. 10, xiii. 1-7.) 

Such, then, is the close and organic connection, in two important 
respects, between God's purpose concerning Israel, and His purpose 
in Christ. And if we only keep this distinctly in view, we shall have 
no difficulty in perceiving that a valid and satisfactory ground existed 
for the application of Ps. cxviii. 22 to Christ, and many applications 
of a similar kind made both by Him and by the apostles. In the 
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pealm now mentioned, the calling and destination of Israel to be 
blessed) and to bless mankind, notwithstanding that they were in 
themselves so small in number, and had to carry it against all the 
might and power of the world — ^this is the theme which is chiefly 
unfolded there, and it is unfolded in connection with the singular man- 
ifestation of Divine power and goodness, which had even then given 
such a striking token of the full accomplishment of the design. But 
this accomplishment, as we have seen, could only be found in Christ, 
in whom was to meet what distinctively belonged to Israel, on the one 
side, and, on the other, what exclusively belongs to Otod, In Him, 
therefore, the grand theme of the psalm must embody itself, and 
through Him reach its complete realization. He pre-eminently and 
peculiarly. is the stone, rejected in the first instance by the carnalism 
of the world, as presented in the Jewish rulers, but at length raised 
by Grod, on account of its spiritual and Divine qualities, to be the head 
of the corner. And all that formerly occurred of a like nature in the 
history of Israel, was but the germ of what must again, and in a far 
higher manner, be developed in the work and kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The same thing, with no material difference, holds of an entire class 
of passages in the Psalms, only, in most of them, respect is chiefly had 
to the covenant made with the house of David, rather than to the 
more general calling and destination of Israel. Such, for example, 
are the two closely-related Psalms Ixx. and cix., parts of which were 
first privately applied by Christ, and afterwards more publicly by 
Peter, to the case of Judas (John xv. 25; Acts i. 20, comp. with Ps. 
Ixix. 4, 25, cix. 3, 8;) but to him only as the worst embodiment and 
most palpable representative of the malice and opposition of which 
the Messiah was the object; for such Judas was in reality, and such 
also is the kind of enmity described in the Psalms — an enmity that had 
many abettors, though concentrating itself in one or more individuals. 
Hence St. Paul applies the description to the Jews generally. (Rom. 
xi. 9, 10.) Other passages in the same two psalms are applied by the 
evangelists and apostles to Christ. (Matt, xxvii. 34, 48; John ii. 17; 
Bom. XV. 3.) And to these psalms we may add, as belonging to the 
same class, rs. xli., a verse of which, "He that did eat of My bread, 
lifted up His heel against Me,'' is pointed to by our Lord as finding 
its fulfilment in the treachery of Judas (John xiii. 18;) Ps. xxii., of 
which several similar appropriations are made concerning Christ 
(Matt, xxvii. 46; John xiv. 24, etc.;) and Ps. xl., which contains 
the passage regarding the insufficiency of animal sacrifices, and the 
necessity of a sublime act of self-devotion, quite unconditionally 
applied to Christ in Heb. x. 4-10. The references to these psalms, it 
will be observed, were made either by Christ, near the close of His 
ministry, when seeking to give the disciples a deeper insight into the 
bearing of Old Testament Scripture on Gospel-times, or by the evan- 
gelists and apostles after His work on earth was finished, and all had 
become plain to them. The Psalms themselves are so far alike, that 
they are all the productions of David, and productions in which he, as 
the founder and root of the kingdom, endeavoured, through the Spirit^ 
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<mt of the lines of his own eventful history, to set forth the light it 
famished respecting the more important and momentons future. 
That his eye was chiefly upon this future is evident, as well from the 
extremity of the sufferings described, which greatly exceeded what 
David personally underwent (Ps. xxii. 8, 14-18, bdx. 8, 21, cix. 24, 25,) 
as from the world-wide results, the everlasting and universal benefits 
that are spoken of as flowing from the salvation wrought, far beyond 
anything that David could have contemplated respecting himself. 
rPs. xxii. 27, xl. 6, 10, 16, xli. 12, Ixix. 86.) But still, while the 
niture is mainly reeaorded, it is seen by the Psalmist under the form 
and lineaments of me past; his own sufferings and deliverances were 
like the book from which he read forth the similar, but greater things 
to come. And why should not David, who so clearly foresaw the 
brighter, have foreseen also the darker and more troubled aspect 
of the future? If it was given him through the Spirit to descry, as 
the proper heir and possessor of the kingdom. One, so much higher in 
nature and dignity than himself that he felt it right to call him Lord 
«nd God rPs. xlv., ex.,) why should it not also have been given him to 
«ee that tnis glorious personage, as his sonj should bear his father's 
image alike in the more afflicting and troubled, and in the better and 
more glorious part of his career? This is simply what David did see, 
and what he expressed, with great fulness and variety, in the portion 
of kis writings now under consideration. And hence their peculiar form 
and structure, as partaking so much of the personal. When unfold- 
ing the more dwine aspect and relations of the kingdom, the Psalmist 
speaks of the possessor of it as of another than himself, nearly related 
to him, but still different, higher and greater. (Ps. ii., xlv., Ixxii., ex.) 
But when he discourses, in the psalms above referred to, concerning 
its more human aspect and relations, he speaks as of himself; the 
sufferings to be borne and overcome seemed like a prolongation, 
or rather like a renewal in an intenser form, of his own; the father, 
in a manner, identifles himself with the son, as the son again, in allu- 
ding to what was written, identifies himself with the father; for so it 
behoved to be — ^the past nvast here foreshadow the future, and the 
future take its shape nx>m the past. 

The view now given of this series of psalms, it will be observed, 
differs materially, not only from that which regards them as properly 
Myplicable only to David, and merely accommodated to Christ and 
GoBpel things, but also from that of Hengstenberg and others, accord- 
ing to which the psalms in question describe the suffering righteous 
person in general, and apply to Christ only in so far as he was pre- 
eminently a righteous stifferer. We hold them to be, in a much 
doser sense, prophecies of Christ, and rej^d them as delineations of 
what, in its full sense, could only be expected to take place in Him 
who was to fulfil the calling and destination, of which the mere fore- 
shadow and announcement was to be seen in David. And this con- 
nection between David and Christ, on which the delineation proceeds, 
seems to us satisfactorily to account for two peculiarities in the struc- 
ture of these psalms, which have always been the occasion of embar- 
nuement. The first is the one already noticed — ^their being written 
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as in the person of the Psalmist. This arose from his being led by 
the Spirit to contemplate the coming future as the continuation and 
only adequate completion of what pertained to himself — to descry 
the Messiah as the second and higher David. The other peculiarity 
is the mention that is made in some of these psalms^ of sin as belong- 
ing to the person who speaks in them; as in Ps. xl., for example, 
where he confesses his sins to be more in number than the hairs of 
his head — and that, too, presently after he had declared it to be his 
purpose and delight to do the will of God in a way more acceptable 
than all sacrifice. This has been deemed inexplicable, on the suppo- 
sition of Christ being the speaker. And if Christ alone, directly and 
exclusively, had been contemplated, we think it would have been 
inexplicable. His connection with sin would not have been repre- 
sented exactly in that form. But let the ground of the representa- 
tion be what we have described; let it be understood that David 
wrote of the Messiah as the Son, who, however higher and greater 
than himself, was still to be a kind of second self, then the descrip- 
tion must have taken its form from the history and position of David, 
and should be read as from that point of view. If it is true in some 
respects that 'Hhings take the signature of thought'' (Coleridgey) here 
the reverse necessarily happened — ^the thought, imaging to itself the 
future as the reflection and final development of the past, naturally 
took the signature of things; and sin, with which the second as well 
as the first David had much to do in establishing the kingdom, must 
be confessed as from the bosom of the royal Psalmist. It is merely a 
part of the relatively imperfect nature of all the representations of 
Christ's work and kingdom, which were unfolded under the image 
and shadow of past and inferior, but closely related circumstances. 
And this imperfection in the form was the more necessary in psalms, 
since, being destined for public use in the worship of God, they could 
only express such views and feelings as the congregation might be 
expected to sympathize with, and should, even when carrying forward 
the desires and expectations of the soul to better things to come, still 
touch a chord in every believer's bosom. 

There is, however, another and more peculiar, indeed the masi 
peculiar, anplication made by our Lord of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures; — ^but an application proceeding on a quite similar, though more 
specific, connection between the past and the future in God's king- 
dom. We refer to what our Lord said after the transfiguration 
respecting John the Baptist. Before this. He had even publiclv 
asserted John to be the Elias predicted by Malachi: "Xnd if ye will 
receive it, this is Elias which was for to come: He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.'' (Matt.^ xi. 14, 15.) It was a profound truth, 
our Lord would have them to know, which He was now delivering — 
one that did not lie upon the surface, and could only be received by 
spiritual and divinely-enlightened souls. This much is implied in the 
words, " If ye will receive it" — if ye have spiritual discernment so far 
as to know the mind of G^d; ana still more by the call that follows, 
'<He that hath ears to hear, let him hear;'' a call which is never 
nttered but when something enigmatical, or difficult to the DftUiral 
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mind, requires to be understood. The disciples themselves, however, 
still wanted the capacity for understanding what was said, as thej 
betrayed, when putting the question to Christ, after the transfigura- 
tion, "Why, then, do the scribes say, that Eliaa must first come?" 
This led our Lord again to assert what He had done before, and also 
to give some explanation of the matter: "And He answered and said 
unto them, Elias verily cometh first and restoreth all things. . . But I 
say unto you, that Elias has indeed come, and they have done to him 
whatsoever they listed; as it is written of him." (Mark ix. 12, 13.) 
Here He so nearly identifies John with Elias, that what had been 
recorded of the one He holds to have been written of the other; for 
certainly the things that had happened to this second Elias, were no 
otherwise written of him, than as things of a similar kind were re- 
corded in the life of the first. The essential connection between the 
two characters, rendered the history of the one, in its main elements, 
a prophecy of the other. If John had to do the work of Elias, he 
must also enter into the experience of Elias; coming as emphatically 
the preacher of repentance, he must have trial of hatred and persecu- 
tion from the ungodly; and the greater he was than Elias in the one 
respect, it might be expected he should also be greater in the other. 
It must, therefore, have been merely in regard to his commission 
from above, that he waa said to "come and restore all things;" for 
here again, as of old, the sins of the people — ^headed at last by a new 
Ahab and Jezebel, in Herod and Herodias— cut short the process; 
"they rejected the counsel of God against themselves," and only in a 
very limited degree experienced the benefit, which the mission of 
John was in itself designed and fitted to impart. Nor could John 
have been the new Elias, unless, amid all outward differences, there 
had been such essential agreements as these between his case and 
that of his great predecessor. 

We have now adverted to all the applications of Old Testament 
prophecy which are expressly mentioned by the evangelists to have 
been made by our Lord to Himself and Gospel-times, with the excep- 
tion of a mere reference in Matt. xxiv. 15, to Daniel's "abomination 
of desolation," and the use made of Isa. vi. 9, 10, as describing the 
blind and hardened state of the men of his own generation, not less 
than of those of Isaiah's. Besides those passages, however, expressly 
quoted and applied by our Lord, it is right to notice, as preparatory 
to the consideration of what was done in this respect by evangelists 
and apostles, that He not unfrequently appropriated to Himself, as 
peculiarly true of Him, the language and ideas of the Old Testament. 
As when He takes the words descriptive of Jacob's vision, and says to 
Nathanael, "Verily, verily, I say unto you, hereafter ye shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and descending on the 
Son of Man;" or when He said to the Jews, of His own body, 
"Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up;" or when 
He speaks of Himself as going to be lifted up for the salvation of 
men, as the serpent was lifted up in the wilderness, and of the sign 
of the prophet Jonas going to appear again in Him. Such appro- 
priations of Old Testament language and ideas evidently proceeded 
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on the ground of that close connection between the Old and the New^ 
which we have endeavoured to unfold, as one that admitted of being 
carried out to many particulars. If, therefore, we shall find the evan- 
gelists and apostles so carrying it out, they have the full sanction of 
Christ's authority as to the principle of their interpretation. And on 
the ground even of Christ^ own expositions, we may surely see how 
necessary it is in explaining Scripture to keep in view the pre-emi- 
nent place which Christ from the first was destined to hold in the 
Divine plan, and how every thing in the earlier arrangements of God 
tended to Him as the grand centre of the whole. Let us indeed 
beware of wresting any passages of the Old Testament for the purpose 
of finding Christ where He is not to be found; but let us also beware 
of adopting such imperfect views as would prevent us from finding 
Him where He really is. And especially let it never be forgotten, 
that the union of the Divine and the human in Christ, while in itself 
the great mystery of godliness, is, at the same time, the grand key to 
the interpretation of what else is mysterious in the Divine dispensa- 
tions; and that in this stands the common basis of what ancient seers 
were taught to anticipate, and what the Church now is in the course 
of realizing. 

IV, — THE APPLICATIONS MADE BT THE EYANOKLISTS OP OLD TESTAMENT PB0PHSCIS8. 

It is to be borne carefully in mind, that the stream of Old Testar 
ment prophecy respecting the Messiah, in its two great branches — ^the 
one originating in the calling and destination of Israel, the other in 
the purpose to set up a kingdom of righteousness and blessing for the 
world in the house of David — flowed in the same direction, and 
pointed to the same great event. The announcements in both lines 
plainly contemplated and required an organic or personal connection 
between the divine and human natures as the necessary condition of 
their fulfilment; so that if there was any truth in the pretensions of 
Jesus of Nazareth — if He was indeed that concentrated Israel, and 
that peerless son of David, in whom the two lines of prophecy were to 
meet and be carried out to their destined completion, the indwelling 
of the Divine in His human nature must have existed as the one 
foundation of the whole building. That very truth which the Jews 
of our Lord's time could not bear even to be mentioned in their 
presence — the truth of His proper Deity — ^was the indispensable pre- 
liminary to the realization of all that was predicted. Hence it is that 
the four Evangelists, each in his own peculiar way, but with a common 
insight into the import of Old Testament prophecy, and the real 
necessities of the case, all begin with laying this foundation. St. 
John opens his narrative with a formal and lengthened statement of 
Christ's relation to the Godhead, and broadly asserts that in Him the 
Divine Word was made flesh. St. Luke also relates at length the cir- 
cumstances of the miraculous conception, and with the view evidently 
of conveying the impression, that this mode of being bom into the 
world stood in essential connection with Christ's being, in the strictest 
sense, 'Hhe Son of the Highest.'' Even Mark^ wh^e observing the 
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greatest possible brevity, does not omit the essential point, and begins 
his narrative with the most startling announcement that ever headed 
an historical composition: — "The beginning of the Gospel of Jesns 
Christ the Son of God" And the first Evangelist, who wrote *more 
immediately for his Jewish brethren, and continually selects the 
points that were best fitted to exhibit Jesus as the Messiah of the 
Jewish Scriptures, characteristically enters on his narrative by describ- 
ing the circumstances of Christ's miraculous birth as the necessary 
fulfilment of one of the most marvellous prophecies of the incarnation : 
— " Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall conceive 
and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call His name Immanuel, 
which, being interpreted, is Gk)d with us." 

Commentators, it is well known, are not agreed as to the precise 
manner in which this prediction should be applied to Christ; and not 
a few hold that it is to be understood, in the first instance, of an 
ordinary child bom after the usual manner in the prophet's own time, 
and only in a secondary, though higher and more complete sense, 
applicable to the Messiah. Their chief reason for this is, that they 
see no other way of understanding how the facts announced in the 
prophecy could properly have been a sign to Ahaz and his people, as 
they were expressly called by the prophet. Without entering into 
the discussion of this point, we simply state it as our conviction, that 
the difficulty felt arises mainly from a wrong view of what is there 
meant by a si^n — as if the prophet intended by it something which 
would be a ground of comfort to the wicked king; and kingdom of 
Judah. On the contrary, the prediction manifestly bears the character 
of a threatening to these, though with a rich and precious promise 
inclosed for a future generation. Between the promise of the child 
and its fulfilment, there was to be a period of sweeping desolation — 
for the child was to be bom in a land which should yield to him 
"butter and honey," the spontaneous products of a desolated region, 
as opposed to one well-peopled and cultivated. (Comp. Isa. vii. 15 
with ver. 22 ; also Matt. iii. 4, where honey is mentioned as a portion 
of the Baptist's wilderness food.) This state of desolation the prophet 
describes to the end of the chapter as ready to fall on the kingdom of 
Judah, and as inevitably certain, notwithstanding, that a present 
temporary deliverance was to be granted to it; so that, from the con- 
nection in which the promise of the child stands, coupled with the 
loftiness of the terms in which it is expressed, there appears no ade- 
auate occasion for it till the impending calamities were overpast, and 
tne real Immanuel should come. Indeed, as Dr. Alexander justlv 
states (on Isa. vii. 14,) "There is no ground, grammatical, historical, 
or logical, for doubt as to the main point, that the Church, in all ages, 
has been right in regarding the passage as a signal and explicit pre- 
diction of the miraculous conception and nativity of Jesus Christ.'' 
Even Ewald, whose views are certainly low enough as to his mode of 
explaining the prediction, yet does not scruple to say, that "every 
interpretation is false which does not admit that the prophet speaks of 
the coming Messias." 
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We have no hesitation, therefore, in regarding the application of 
this prophecy of Isaiah to Christ us an application of the more direct 
and obvious kind. And such also is the next prophecy referred to by 
St. Matthew, the prophecy of Micah regarding Bethlehem as the Mes- 
siah's birth-place. The Evangelist does not formally quote this 
prophecy as from himself, but gives it from the mouth of the chief 
priests and scribes, of whom Herod demanded where Christ should 
be born. The prediction is so plain, that there was no room for 
diversity of opinion about it. And as both the prediction itself, and 
its connection with Isa. vii. 14, have already been commented on in 
the body of the work (p. 110,) there is no need that we should further 
refer to it here. 

Presently, however, we come in the second chapter of St. Matthew 
to another and different application of a prophecy. For, when relating 
the providential circumstances connected with Christ's temporary 
removal to Egypt, and His abode there till the death of Herod, ho 
says it took place, " that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called my Son." 
(Chap. ii. 15.) It admits of no doubt, that this word of the prophet 
Hosca was uttered by him rather as an historical record of the past, 
than as a prophetical announcement of the future. It pointed to 
God's faithfulness and love in delivering Israel from His place of tempo- 
rary sojourn — "When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 
my Son out of Egypt." When regarded by the Evangelist, therefore, 
as a word needing to have its accomplishment in Christ, it manifestly 
oould not be because the word itself was prophetical, but only 
because the event it recorded was typical. Describing a prophetical 
circumstance or event, it is hence, by a very common figure of speech, 
itself called a prophecy; since what it records to have been done in 
the type, must again be done in the antitype. And the only point 
of moment respectibg it is, how could the calling of Israel out of 
Egypt be regarded as a prophetical action in such a sense, that it 
must be repeated in the personal history of Jesus? 

This question has already been answered by anticipation, as to its 
more important part, in the last section, where the relation was 
pointed out between Christ and Israel. This relation was such that 
the high calling and destination of Israel to be not only blessed, but 
also the channel of blessing to the world, necessarily stood over for 
its proper accomplishment till He should come, who was to combine 
with the distinctive characteristics of a child of Abraham, the essential 
properties of the Godhead. All that could be done before this, was no 
more than the first feeble sproutings of the tree, as compared with 
the gigantic stature and expansion of its full growth. So that, viewed 
in respect fo the purpose and appointment of Grod, Israel, in so 
far as they were the people of God, possessed the beginnings of 
what was in its completeness to be developed in Jesus; they, God's 
Son in the feebleness and imperfection of infancy. He the Israel 
of God in realized and concentrated fulness of blessing. And hence 
to make manifest this connection between the Old and the New, 
between Israel in the lower and Israel in the higher sense, it was 
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necessary, not only that there should belong to Christ, in its highest 
perfection, all that was required to fulfil the calling and destination 
of Israel, as described in prophetic Scripture, but that there should 
also be such palpable and designed correspondences between His 
history and that of ancient Israel, as would be like the signature of 
heaven to His pretensions, and the matter-of-fact testimony to His 
true Israelite destiny. Such a correspondence was found especially in 
the temporary sojourn in Egypt, and subsequent recall from it to the 
proper field of covenant-life and blessing. If, as our Lord Himself 
testified, even the things that befell the Elias of the Old Testament, 
were a prophecy in action of the similar things that were to befall the 
still greater Elias of the New, how much more might Israel's former 
experience in this respect be taken for a prophecy of what was sub- 
stantially to recur in the so closely related history of Jesus I That the 
old things were thus so palpably returning again, was God's sign in 
providence to a slumbering Church, that the great end of the Old 
was at length passing into fulfilment. It proclaimed — ^and as matters 
stood there was a moral necessity that it should proclaim — that He, 
who of old loved Israel, so as to preserve him for a time in Egypt, 
and then called him out for the lower service he had to render, was 
now going to revive His work, and carry it forward to its destined com- 
pletion by that child of Hope, to whom all the history and promises of 
Israel pointed as their common centre. 

In such a case, of course, when both the prophecy and the Ailfil- 
ment are deeds, and deeds connected, the one with a lower, the other 
with a higher sphere of service, there could only be a general, not a com- 
plete and detailed agreement. There must be many differences as well 
as co-incidences. It was so in the case of John the Baptist as compared 
with his prototype Elias. It was so, too, with our Lord, in His tempo- 
rary connection with Egypt, as compared with that of ancient Israel. 
Amid essential agreements there are obvious circujoistantial differ- 
ences — ^but these such only as the altered circumstances of the case 
naturally, and, indeed, necessarily gave rise to. Enough, if there were 
such palpable correspondences as clearly bespoke the same overruling 
hand in Providence, working toward the acomplishment of the same 
great end. These limitations hold also, they hold with still greater 
force, in respect to the next application made by St. Matthew, when 
he says of the slaughter by Herod of the infants at Bethlehem, ^'Then 
was ^Ifilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, In 
Bama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great 
mourning; Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be com- 
forted, because they are not." Here the relation is not so close 
between the Old and the New as in the former case; and the words of 
the Evangelist imply as much, when he puts it merely, '^ Then was 
fulfilled,'' not as before, "That it might be fulfilled." - It is manifest, 
indeed, that, when a word originally spoken respecting an event at 
Bama (a ^lace some miles north of Jerusalem) is applied to another 
event, which took place ages afterwards at Bethlehem (another place 
lying to the south of it), the fulfilment meant in the latter case must 
have been of an inferior and secondary kind. Yet there must also 
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have been some snch relation between the two events, as rendered tbe 
one substantially a repetition of the other ; and something, too, in the 
whole circumstances, to make it of importance that the connection 
between them should be marked by their being ranged under one and 
the same prophetical testimony. 

Now, the matter may be briefly stated thus : It was at Eama, as we 
learn incidentally from Jer. xl. 1, that the Chaldean conqueror of old 
assembled the last band of Israelitish captives before sending them 
into exile. And being a place within the territory of Benjamin, the 
ancestral mother of the tribe, Rachel, is poetically represented by the 
prophet as raising a loud cry of distress, and giving way to a discon- 
solate grief, because getting there, as she thought, the last look of her 
hapless children, seeing them ruthlessly torn from her grasp, and 
doomed to an apparently hopeless exile. The wail was that of a fond 
mother, whose family prospects seemed now to be entirely blasted. 
And, amid all the outward diversities that existed, the Evangelist 
descried substantially the same ground for such a disconsolate grief in 
the event at Bethlehem. For here, again, there was another, though 
more disguised enemy, of the real hope of Israel, who struck with 
relentless severity, and struck what was certainly meant to be an 
equally fatal blow. Though it was but a handful of children that 
actually perished, yet, as among these the Child of Promise was sup- 
posed to be included, it might well seem as if all were lost ; Kachers 
oflfepring, as the heritage of Gk)d, had ceased to exist ; and the new 
covenant, with all its promises of grace and glory, was for ever buried 
in the grave of that Son of the virgin — ^if so be that He h<id fallen a 
victim to the ruthless jealousy of the tyrant. So that, viewed in re- 
gard to the main thing, the Chaldean conqueror had again revived in 
the cruel Edomite, who then held the government of Judea, and the 
slaughter at Bethlehem was, in spirit and design, as fatal a catastrophe 
as the sweeping away of the last remnant of Jews into the devouring 
gulf of Babylon. As vain, therefore, for the Church of the New 
Testament to look for a friend in Herod, in respect to the needed 
redemption, as for the Church of Old to have looked for such in Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Such is the instruction briefly contained in the Evange- 
list's application of the prophecy of Jeremiah; an instruction much 
needed then, when so many were disposed to look for ^eat things 
from the Herods, instead of regarding them as the deadliest enemies 
of the truth, and the manifest rods of God's displeasure. The lesson, 
indeed, was needed for all times, that the Church might be warned 
not to expect prosperity and triumph to the cause of Christ from the 
succour of ungodly rulers of this world, but from Gk)d, who alone 
could defend her from their ceaseless machinations and violence. 

In this last application of a prophetic word by St. Matthew to the 
events of the Gospel, there is a remarkable disregard of external and 
superficial differences, for the sake of the more inward and vital marks 
of agreement. It is somewhat singular, that, in his next application, 
the reverse seems rather to be the case — a deep spiritual characteristio 
of Messiah is connected with the mere name of a city. The settling 
of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth, it is said, at the close of ch. ii., took 
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place '' that it might be ^Ifilled, which was spoken by the prophets, 
He shall be called a Nazarene." There is here a preliminary difficulty 
in regard to the thing said to have been spoken by the prophets, 
which is not in so many words to be found in any prophetical book of 
the Old Testament; and, indeed, from its being said to have been 
n>oken by the prophets generally, we are led to suppose, that the 
Evangelist does not mean to give us the precise statement of any 
single prophet, but rather the collected sense of several. He seems 
chiefly to refer to those passages in Isaiah and Zechariah, where the 
Messiah was announced as the Nezer or sprouting branch of the 
house of David, pointing to the unpretending lowliness of His appear- 
ance and His kingdom. It is understood that the town Nazareth 
had its name from the same root, and on account of its poor and 
despised condition. That it was generally regarded with feelings of 
contempt, even in Galilee, appears from the question of Nathanael, 
"Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?" (John i. 46.) And it 
is quite natural to suppose, that this may have been expressed in its 
very name. So that the meaning of the Evangelist here comes to be, 
ihat the providence of God directed Joseph to Nazareth, as a place in 
name, as well as general repute, peculiarly low and despised,\that the 
prophecies respecting Jesus as the tender shoot of David's stem might 
De fulfilled. The meaning, certainly, thus becomes plain enough; 
but it seems strange that so outward and comparatively unimportant a 
circumstance should be pointed to as a fulfilment of prophecy. In 
this, however, we are apt to judge too much from the present advanced 
position of Christ's cause and kingdom; and also from the greatly 
altered tone of thinking in respect to the significance of names. The 
Jews were accustomed to mark every thing by an appropriate name; 
with them the appellations of men, towns, and localities everywhere 
uttered a sentiment or told a history. A respect to this prevalent 
tone of thinking pervades the whole Gospel narrative, and appears 
especially in the names given to the place of Christ's birth (Bethlehem, 
house of bread,^ to the Baptist (John, the Lord's favour,) and Jesus 
(Saviour;) in tne surnames applied by Christ to Simon, (Cephas,) to 
James and John (Boanerges;) perhaps, also, in the traitor, who 
among the disciples represented the cupidity, and blindness, and 
treachery of the Jewish people, bearing the name of Judas (the Jew.) 
So natural was this mode of viewing things to the disciples, that the 
Evangelist John even finds a significance in the name of Siloam as 
connected with one of the miracles of Jesus. (Ch. ix. 7.) It was fitly 
called Siloam, sent, since one was now sent to it for such a miracle of 
mercy; its name would henceforth acquire a new significancy. It 
might, therefore, be perfectly natural for those who lived in our Lord's 
time, to attach considerable importance to the name of the town where 
He was brought up, and whence He was to manifest Himself to Israel. 
And in that state of comparative infancy, when a feeble faith and a 
low spiritual sense required even outward marks, like finger-posts, to 
guide them into the right direction, it was no small token of the over- 
ruling providence of God, that He made the very name of Christ's 
residence point so dii^ftinctly to the lowly condition in which ancient 
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prophets had foretold He should appear. By no profound sagacity, or 
deep spiritual insight, but even as with their bodily eyesight they 
might behold the truth, that Jesus was the predicted Nezer, or tender 
shoot of David. Thus the word of the prophets was fulfilled in a way 
peculiarly adapted to the times. 

The same kind of outwardness and apparent superficiality, but 
coupled with the same tender consideration and spiritual discernment, 
discovers itself in some of the other applications made by the Evange- 
lists of ancient prophecy. Thus in Matt. viii. 17, Christ is said to 
have wrought His miraculous cures on the diseases of men, '< that it 
might be fulfilled, which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying. 
Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.^' Was this the 
whole that the prophet meant? Was it even the main thing? The 
Evangelist does not, in fact, say that it was; he merely says, that 
Christ was now engaged in the work of which the prophet spake in 
these words; and so indeed. He was. Christ was sent into the world 
to remove by His mediatorial agency the evil that sin had brought 
into the world. He began this work when he cured bodily diseases, 
as these were the ft'uits of sin; and the removal of them was intended 
to server as a kind of ladder to guide men to the higher and more 
spiritual part that still remained to be done. It was this veiy con- 
nection which our Lord Himself marked, when He said alternately to 
the man sick of the palsy, " Thy sins be forgiven thee," and, " Ame, 
take up thy bed and walk;" it was as much as to say, the doing of 
the one goes hand in hand with the other; they are but different parts 
of the same process. That Matthew knew well enough which was the 
greater and more important part of the process, is evident from the 
explanation he records of the name of Jesus (ch. i. 21, ''He shall 
save His people ft'om their sins;") and his reporting such a declaration 
of Christ as this, '' The Son of Man came to give His life a ransom 
for many." (Ch. xx. 28.) We have similar examples in John xix. 36, 
where the preservation of our Lord's limbs ^m violence is regarded 
as a fulfilment of the prophecy in type — '' A bone of Him (the Paschal 
Lamb) shall not be broken ;" and in ver. 37, where the piercing of 
Christ's side is connected with the prediction in Zechariah — " They 
shall look on Him whom they pierced." It is evident that in both 
cases alike the original work looked further than the mere outward 
circumstances here noticed, and had respect mainly to spiritual charac- 
teristics. But this Evangelist, who had a quick eye to the discerning 
of the spiritual in the external, who could even see in the slight eleva- 
tion of the cross something that pointed, as it were, to heaven 
(ch. xii. 38,) saw also the hand of Gk)d in those apparently accidental 
and superficial distinctions in Christ's crucified body — ^the finger-mark 
of heaven, giving visible form and expression to the great truths they 
embodied, that they might be the more readily apprehended. It was 
not as if these outward things were the whole in his view, but that 
they were the heaven-appointed signs and indications of the whole; 
seeing these, he, in the simplicity of faith, saw all — in the unbroken 
leg the all-perfect Victim; in the pierced side the unutterable agony 
and distress of the bleeding heart of Jesus. 
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We need do little more than refer to the other applications made of 
Old Testament prophecy to Jesus by the Evangelists. They are 
either applications in the most direct and obvious sense of predictions, 
that can be understood of no other circumstances and events than 
those they are applied to, or applications of some of the psalms and 
other prophecies, which had already been employed in part by Christ 
Himself. Thus, Matt. iv. 15, 16, which regards the light diffused by 
the preaching of Jesus in the land of Naphtali and Zebulun, as a ful- 
filment of the prophecy in Isa. ix. 1, 2; Matt. xxi. 4; John xii. 15, 
which connect Christ's riding into Jerusalem on an ass with the 
prophecy in Zech. ix. 9; Matt, xxvii. 9, which, in like manner, con- 
nects the transactions about the thirty pieces of money given to Judas 
with the prophecy in Zech. xi. 13 — ^these are admitted by all the more 
learned and judicious interpreters of the present day to be applications 
of prophecy of the most direct and simple kind. Portions of Psalm 
zxii., and of Isa. xlii. 1-4, liii. 1, 12, of which we have already had 
occasion to speak, in connection with our Lord's own use of ancient 
Scripture, are referred to, as finding their fulfilment in Christ, in 
Matt, xxvii. 35 ; John xii. 38, 40, xix. 24 ; Mark xv. 28. The only 
remaining passage in the Glospels, in which there is anything like a 
peculiar application of Old Testament Scripture, is Matt. xiii. 34, 35, 
where the Evangelist represents our Lord's resorting to the paraboli- 
cal method of instruction as a fulfilment of what is written in Psalm 
Ixxviii. 2, and which has been explained in the chapter to which this 
Appendix refers. See pp. 83, 84. 

Thus we see, that no arbitrary or unregulated use is made by the 
Evangelists of ancient prophecy in regard to the events of Gospel his- 
tory, but such only as evinced a profound and comprehensive view of 
the connection between the Old and the New in Gk)d's dispensations. 
They had Christ's own authority for all they did — either as to the 
principle on which their applications were made, or the precise por- 
tions of Scripture applied by them. And nothing more is needed to 
ensure for them our entire sympathy and concurrence, than first, that 
we clearly apprehend the relation of Christ, as the Ood-man, to the 
whole scheme and purposes of God, and then that we realize the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the Church, at the ^time when the higher and 
more spiritual things of the Gospel began to take the place of those 
that were more outward and preparatory. The want of these has been 
the chief source of the embarrassment that has been experienced on 
the subject. 

y. — APPLICATIOirS IX THB WBITINOS OF THB AP08TLB PAUL. 

No one can fail to perceive that very frequent use is made of Old 
Testament Scripture in the writings of the Apostle Paul. Sometimes 
the use he makes of it is quite similar to that made by the Apostle 
Peter in his epistles— one, namely, of simple reference or appropria- 
tion. He adopts the language of Old Testament Scripture as his own, 
as finding in that the most suitable expression of the thoughts he 
wished to convey, (Rom. ii. 24, 18, xii. 19, 20; Eph. iv. 26, v. 14, 
VOL. !• 46 
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etc.;) or he refers to the utterances it eontained of God's mind and 
will, as having new and higher exemplifications given to them under 
the Gospel. Tllom. i 17; 1 Cor. i. 19, 31; 2 Cor. vi. 16, 17, viii. 15, 
ix. 9, etc.) Of this latter sort also, substantially, is the application hm 
makes to Christ in £ph. iv. 8, of a passage in Ps. Ixviii. ('^He 
ascended up on high. He led captivity captive," etc.) — a psalm which 
is nowhere else in New Testament Scripture applied to Christ, nor is it 
one of those which, from their clear and pointed reference to the 
things of Christ's kingdom, are usually distinguished as Messiame 
psalms. In applying the words of the psalm to the ascension of 
Christ, and His sul^equent bestowal of Divine gift, the apostle can 
hardly be understood to mean more than that what was done figura- 
tively and in an inferior sense in the times of David by God, was now 
most really and gloriouslv done in Christ. 

And there is also another application of an Old Testament Scripture 
by the Apostle Paul, whicn might, perhaps, without violence be 
understood, and by some evangelical interpreters is understood, in a 
similar manner, not as a direct prophecy, uttered in respect to 
Christian times, but as the announcement of a principle in God's 
dealing with His ancient people, which came again to be most ' 
strikingly exemplified under the Grospel. We allude to the passage in 
Isa. xxviii. 16, (combined with ch. viii. 14, 15,) which is adduced by 
Paul in Rom. ix. 33 (as it is also, and still more emphatically by Peter 
in his first epistle, ch. ii. 7, 8,) as bearing upon Chnst, and the twofold 
effect of His manifestation upon the destinies of men, <' Behold, I lay 
in Zion a stone," etc. We regard it, however, as by much the most 
natural method, to take the word of the prophet there as a direct pre- 
diction of Gospel times. The difficulty in finding a specific object of 
reference otherwise, is itself no small proof of the correctness of this 
view — some understanding it of the temple, some of the law, others of 
Zion, and others still again, of Hezekiah. The prophet, we are per- 
suaded, is looking above and beyond all these. Cfontemplating the 
people in their guilt and waywardness as engaged in contriving, by 
counsels and projects of their own, to secure the perpetuity of their 
covenant-blessings, he introduces the Lord as declaring that there wot 
to be a secure and abiding perpetuity — ^but not by such vain and 
lying devices as theirs, nor for the men who followed such corrupt 
courses as they were doing — ^but God Himself would lay the sure and 
immoveable foundation in Zion, by means of which every humble 
believer would find ample confidence and safety ; while to the perverse 
and unbelieving this also should become but a new occasion of stum- 
bling and perdition. It can be understood of nothing properly but 
Christ. And we, therefore, have no hesitation in considering the word 
as a direct prediction of Gfospel times, of which the only proper ful- 
filment was to be found in the events of Christ's history. 

It is not so much, however, by way of simple reference or applica- 
tion, that Paul makes either his most ft'equent or his most peculiar 
application of Old Testament Scripture; he is more remarkable for 
the argumentative use he makes of it. He often introduces it in 
express and formal citations to establish his doctrinal positions, or to 
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■how the entire conformity of the views he unfolded of Divine truth 
with those which had heen propounded by the servants of Qod in 
former times. It is in connection with this use of ancient Scripture 
by Pauly that the only difficulties of any moment in his application of 
it are to be found. And as we have already referred (in the first 
section) to his use, in this respect, of the historical and didactic por- 
tions, we have at present only to do with his employment of the 
prophecies. In respect to these also, the subject, in so far as it calls 
tor consideration here, narrows itself to a comparatively limited field; 
for it is only in the application made of a few prophecies, and these 
bearing on the questions agitated in the apostle's day, between Jew 
and Gentile, that any marked peculiarity strikes us. In sapng this, 
however, we must be understood as leaving out of view the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; in which such a distinctive use of Old Testament Scrip- 
ture is made as will require a separate consideration. 

Now, the chief peculiarity is this, that while the apostle, in the 
portions of his writings referred to, wrote argumentatively, and conse- 
quently behoved to employ his weapons in the most unequivocal and 
uniform manner, he seems to vary considerably in his manner of hand- 
ling the prophecies; he even seems to use a strange freedom with the 
literal and spiritual mode of interpretation; now, apparently, taking 
ihem in the one, and now, a^ain, in the other sense, as suited his con- 
venience. So, at least, the depreciators of the apostle's influence have 
not unfrequently alleged it to be. But is it so in reality ? The matter 
certainly demands a close and attentive consideration. 

I. The passage that naturally comes first in order is that in Rom. iv. 
Il-rl6, where the apostle refers to the promises of blessing made to 
Abraham, and in particular to the two declarations, that he should be 
a &ther of many nations, and should have a seed of blessing — or rather, 
should be the head of the seed of blessing throughout all the families 
of the earth. In reasoning upon these promises, the object of the 
apostle is plainly to show, that as they were made to Abraham before 
he received circumcision, that is, while he was still, as to any legal 
ground of distinction, in a heathen state, so they bore respect to a 
posterity as well without as within the bounds of lineal descent and 
legal prescription; to those, indeed, within, but even there only to 
ihose who believed as he did, and attained to the righteousness of 
fiuth; and besides these, to all who should tread in the steps of that 
faith of our father Abraham, which he had when still uncircumcised." 
According, therefore, to the apostle's interpretation, the seed promised 
to Abraham in the original prophecy was essentially of a spiritual 
kind; it comprehended all the children of faith, wherever they might 
be found — as well the children of faith apart from the law, as the 
children of faith under the law. The justness of this wide and pro- 
foundly spiritual interpretation, the apostle specially bases, as we have 
said, on the time when circumcision — the sign and seal of the cove- 
nant — began to be administered; not before, but after the promises 
were given. And he might also have added, as a collateral argument, 
the persons to whom it was administered — not to that portion only of 
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futh that dwelt in him. Tlie law entered long after this promise of 
blefning had been giren ; and if the blessing were now made to depend 
npon the fulfilment of the law, then the promise would be Tirtnallj 
duMinnalled. Not only so, but the promise was expressly made to 
Abraham's seed, as of one, not as of many — ^''to thy seed," whiek, 
says the apostle, ''is Christ;" thus, apparently, making the promise 
point exclosiTely to the Messiah, and in order to this, forcing on tke 
oolloctiTe noun §eed, a properly singular meaning. 
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the offspring. Educated as Paul was, it was impoenble he oould be 
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ignorant of this; nay, in this very chapter, he shows himself to be 
perfectly cognizant of the comprehensive meaning of the word seed) 
and the drift of his whole argoment is to prove that every chUd of 
faith is a component part of the seed promised to Abraham — that 
"they which be of faith, are blessed with faithful Abraham;" or, as 
he again puts it at the close, " If ye be Christ's, then are ye Abra- 
ham's seed, and heirs according to the promise." 

It is thus clear as day, that the apostle here took the same compre^ 
hensive view of the promise to Abraham that he did in the fourth 
chapter of Romans; so that the distinction between seed and ned^y 
when properly understood, can only be meant to draw the line of 
demarcation between one class of Abraham'^ family and another^--^ 
between posterity and posterity. For, though it would be quite 
against the ordinary usage to speak of tndividtuils in the same line 
as so many seeds, it would by no means be so to speak thus of so many 
distinct lines of offspring; these might fitly enough be regarded as so 
many seeds or posterities. Such, precisely, is the meaning of thd 
apostle here. In his view Abraham's seed of blessing in the promise 
are his believing posterity — these alone, and not the descendants of 
Abraham in every sense. ''Had this latter been expressed in ihti 
words," as Tholuck justly remarks, "seeds would require to have been 
used; as then only could it have been inferred that all the posterity of 
Abraham, including those by natural descent, were embraced. But 
since the singular is used, this shows that the prophecy had a definiM 
posterity in view, namely, a hetieving posterity. The Jew must have 
been the more disposed to admit this, as for him also it would have 
proved too much, if the prophecvhad been made to embrace absolutely 
the whole of Abraham's offspring. He too, would have wished the 
lines by Ishmael and Esau excluded." So that, viewed in respect te 
the promised inheritance of blessing, those, on the one hand, who were 
merely bom after the flesh, in the common course of nature, were not 
reckoned of the seed — ^they were still, in a sense, unborn, because they 
have wanted the indispensable spiritual element; while, on the othef 
hand, those are reckoned, who, though they want the natural descent^ 
have come to possess the more important spiritual a£&nity — they have 
been born from above, and have their standing and inheritance among 
the children. 

But if such be the import of the apostle's statement, why, theti| it 
may be asked, does he in ver. 16, so expressly limit the seed of bleaih 
ing to Christ? He does it, we reply, in the very same sense in which 
at ver. 8 he limited the blessing to Abraham — ^in the one case he 
identifies Abraham with all the posterity of blessing, and in the othet| 
Christ; in both cases alike the two heads comprehend all who afe 
bound up with them in the same bundle of life. "The Scripture fore^ 
seeing," he says at ver. 8, "that God would justify the heathen 
through faith, preached before the Clospel imto Abraham, saying, 'In 
thee shall all nations be blessed.' " In thee, combining the blessing 
of Abraham and all his spiritual progeny of believers into compact 
unity ; he, the head, and those who spintually make one person with 
him^ being viewed together^ and blessed in the same act of Ood. In 
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like manner, when at ver. 16, the apostle passes from the parent to 
the seed, and regards the seed as existing simply in Christ, it is 
because he views Christ as forming one body with His people; in 
Him alone the blessing stands as to its ground and merit, and in Him 
therefore, the whole seed of blessing have their life and being. So 
that the term seed is still used collectively by the apostle; it is 
applied to Christ, not as an individual, but to Christ, as comprehend- 
ing in Himself all who form with Him a great spiritual unity — those 
who in this same chapter of the Galatians are said to have '^put on 
Christ,'' and to have become ''all one in Him" (a personal mystical 
unity, ver. 27, 28.) We find precisely the same identifications of Christ 
and His people, when the apostle elsewhere says of the Church, that 
it is " His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all" (Eph. i. 23 ;) 
and yet again, when he says in 1 Cor. xii. 12, ''As the body is one, 
and hath many members, and all the members of that one body being 
manVy are one body, so also is Christ" — ^that is, Christ taken in con- 
nection with His Church; He and they together. 

in. Reverting again to the Epistle to the Romans, to that part of it 
in which the apostle discusses the subject of the present unbelief and 
rejection, together with the future conversion of the Jews, chap, 
ix., X., xi., we find an apparent want of uniformity somewhat more 
difficult to explain. If we look at one part, there is the greatest free- 
ness, but if at another^ there seems the greatest strictness and literality 
in the manner he handles and applies the words of prophecy. In chap, 
ix. 2bj 26, he introduces from Hosea what was unquestionably spoken 
in immediate reference to ancient Israel, and gives it a quite general 
application. Speaking of Israel as now apostate and rejected, but 
afterwards to be converted, the prophet had said that those who had 
been treated without mercy should yet obtain mercy, and those who 
had been called, "Not my people," should yet be called, "The 
children of the living God." (Ch. i. 10, ii. 23.) This the apostle 
adduces in proof of the statement, that God was now calling to the 
blessings of salvation vessels of mercy, "not of the Jews only, but 
also of the gentiles." It is certainly possible, that in applying the 
words thus, the apostle did not mean to press them as in the strict 
sense a prophecy of the calling and conversion of the Gentiles. He 
may have referred to them simply as exhibiting a display of Divine 
mercy, precisely similar in kind to what was now exemplified in the 
salvation of the Gentiles; that is, mercy exercised on persons who 
previously were cut off from any interest in its provisions, and in 
themselves had lost all claims to its enjoyment. That was to be done, 
according to the prophet, in the case of many in Israel ; and if it was 
now also done in the case of a people called alike from among Jews 
and Gentiles, it was no new thing; it was but the old principle of the 
prophecy finding a new exemplification. Such, perhaps, is all the 
apostle means by this application of prophecy to Gospel times. 

But we cannot so explain another application made in the next 
chapter of the epistle. There, in proof of the declaration that " there 
i0 no difference between the Jew and the Gteek^ the same Lord over 
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aU being ricli unto all that call upon Him/' he quotes what is said in 
Joel ii. 32, ^' For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved." As found in Joel^ the prediction has throughout an 
Israelitish aspect. It is ^^ in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem/' that the 
deliverance of salvation is said to be provided; and while the Spirit is 
spoken of as going to be poured out on "all flesh/' still it seems to be 
flesh only as belonging to the Israelitish territory; for in describ- 
ing the effect of the outpouring, the prophet says, " Your sons and 
jfour daughters shall prophecy; t/our old men/' etc. Referring to it^ 
therefore, as the apostle does, for a formal proof of the position, that 
there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek in the matter 
of salvation, he must have considered the prophet as simply addressing 
the Church of God, without respect to the Jewish element, which at 
that time so largely entered into its composition. He must have 
understood the prophecy as uttered respecting the visible Church of 
(Jod — no matter of what element composed, or how constituted — 
otherwise there would have been room for plying him with the objec- 
tion, that by the connection the "all flesh," and the "every one that 
calleth," should be understood of such only among the circumcised 
Jews, not of those who belonged to the uncircumcised Gentiles. In this 
more restricted sense, St. Peter plainly applied the words of the pre- 
diction on the day of Pentecost, for not till some years afterwards did 
he entertain any thought of comprehending in its provisions the Gen- 
tiles as such. Paul's application of it, therefore, is much freer than 
Peter's, and proceeds on the ground of converted Gentiles, not less 
than believing Jews, being interested in the promises of salvation 
addressed to me Israelitish church. 

We find precisely the same broad principle in the fourth chapter of 
Galatians, where, in regard to the Church of the New Testament, the 
apostle quotes Isa. liv. 1, ^'Sing, barren, thou that didst not bear: 
break forth into singing and cry aloud, thou that didst not travail 
with child; for more are the children of the desolate, than the children 
of the married wife, saith the Lord." It is distinctly as a proof-text, 
that the apostle introduces this verse of Isaiah, prefacing it with the 
words, " for it is written/' a proof that the "Jerusalem that is above/' 
in other words, the real Church, is " the mother of us all" who are 
Christians, and as such is "free," the real and proper spouse of the 
Lord. Yet there can be no doubt, that in uttering the word the pro- 
phet addressed more immediately the Jewish Church; of that no one 
who reads the prophecy in its original connection, can entertain the 
slightest doubt. Hence, according to the interpretation of St. Paul, 
it is not the Jewish element at that time existing in the Churchy 
which is now to be respected; it is simply the element q^ her being 
the spouse of God (" For thy maker is thme husband,") which conse- 
quently gives to the Church of the New Testament, though formed 
mainly of believers from among the Gentiles, an equal interest in the 
grace promised in that prophetic word, with the Church as it was, 
when composed almost exclusively of the descendants of Jacob. 

But then the apostle seems suddenly to abandon this broad princi- 
ple of prophetical application, when in Rom. xi. 26, he comes to speak 
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of the future conversion of the natural Israel — ''And so (that is, after 
the fulness of the Gentiles has come in, till which blinaness in part 
has happened to Israel) all Israel shall be saved: as it is written. 
There shall come out of Zion the deliverer, and shall turn away ungod- 
liness from Jacob; for this is my covenant unto them, when I shall 
take away their sins." Appealed to as in itself a sufficient proof that 
the natural seed of Israel, as a whole, shall be saved, is not this pro- 
phecy from Isa. lix. 20, 21, here understood as spoken to the Jewish 
people not as a Church, but merely as a race? Are not those ''in 
Jacob'' the fleshly descendants merely of the patriarch, with the literal 
Zion as the centre of their common w^th? And if so here, whv not 
elsewhere? Why not also in the prophecies already referred to? 
And how, then, should the apostle in them have made account only of 
the spiritual element in Israel as the Church of Qod, and regarded the 
natural (as expressed in the words, Jacob, Zion, Jerusalem) as but 
incidental and temporary? 

Such questions not unnaturally arise here; and the rather so, as the 
apostle has somewhat altered the words of the prophecy, apparently as 
if to make them suit better the immediate object to wluch he applied 
it. In the prophet it is to Zion, not out of it, that the Bedeemer was 
to come; and He was to come, not to turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob, but "to those that turn from transgression in Jacob.'' Such 
deviations from the scope and purport of the original have appeared to 
some so material, that they have come to regard the apostle here, not 
80 properly interpreting an old prediction, as uttering a prediction of 
his own, clothed as nearly as possible in the familiar language of an 
ancient prophecy. An untenable view, however, this; for how could 
we, in that case, have vindicated the apostle from the want of godly 
simplicity, using, as he must then have done, his accustomed formula 
for prophetical quotations ("As it is written,") only to disguise and 
recommend an announcement properly his own ? 

We repudiate any such solution of the difficulty, which would 
represent the apostle as sailing under false colours. Nor can we 
regard the alterations as the result of accident or forgetfulness. They 
have manifestly sprung from design. The correct view both of the 
use made of the prediction, and of the line of thought connected with 
it, we take to be this: — The apostle gives the substantial import of 
the prophecy in Isaiah, but in accordance with his design gives it also 
a more special direction, and one that pointed to the kind of fulfilment 
it must now be expected in that direction to receive. According to 
the prophet, the Redeemer was to come, literally ybr Zion — somehow 
in its behalf; and fh the behalf also of penitent souls in it — those 
turning from transgression. So, indeed. He had come already, in the 
most literal and exact manner, and the small remnant who turned from 
transgression recognized Him and hailed His coming. But the apostle 
is here looking beyond these; he is looking to the posteritv of Jacob 
generally, for whom, in this and other similar predictions, he descries 
a purpose of mercy still in reserve. For, while he strenuously con- 
tends that the promise of a seed of blessing to Abraham, through the 
line of Jacob, was not confined to the natural o&pring, he explicitly 
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declares this to have been always included — ^not the whole, indeed, 
yet an elect portion out of it. At that very time, when so many were 
rejected, he tells us there was such an elect portion ; and there must 
etill continue to be so, ^' for the gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance;'' that is, Ood having connected a blessing with Abraham 
mnd his seed in perpetuity, he could never recall it again; there should 
never cease to be some in whom that blessing was realized. But be- 
sides, here also there must be a fulness : the first fruits of blessing 
gave promise of a coming harvest; and the fulness of the Gentiles 
itself is a pledge of it; for if there was to be a fulness of these coming 
in to inherit the blessing, because of the purpose of G^d to bless the 
families of the earth in Abraham and his seed, how much more must 
there be such a fulness in the seed itself? The averjlowmgs of the 
iiream could not possibly reach farther than the direct channel. But 
then this fulness, in the case of the natural Israel, was not to be (as 
they themselves imagined, and as many along with them still imagine) 
separate and apart ; as if by providing some channel, or appointing for 
them some place of their own. Of this the apostle gives no intima- 
tion whatever. Nay, on purpose, we believe, to exclude that very idea, 
he gives a more special turn to the prophecy so as to make it out of 
Zion that the Redeemer was to come, and to turn away ungodliness 
from those in Jacob. For the old literal Zion, in the apostle's view, 
was now gone; its external framework was presently to be laid in 
ruins, and the only Zion, in connection with which the Redeemer 
could henceforth come, was that Zion in which He now dwells, which 
is the same with the heavenly Jerusalem, the Church of the New 
Testament. He must come &iU of\i, at the same time that He comes 
for it, in behalf of the natural seed of Jacob ; and this is all one with 
saying, that these could only now attain to blessing in connection with 
the Christian Church; or, as the apostle himself puts it, could only 
obtain mercy through their mercy — namely, by the reflux of that 
mercy which has been bearing in the fulness of believing Gentiles. 
Thus alone, now, could the prophecy reach its fulfilment in the case 
of the natural Israel generally, as the result of a Saviour's gracious 
presence coming forth from His dwelling-place in Zion, and acting 
through the instrumentality of a Christian Church. 

So explained, this part of the apostle's argument is in perfect accord- 
ance with his principles of interpretation and reasonmg ebewhere. 
And it holds out the amplest encouragement in respect to the good yet 
in store for the natural Israel. It holds out none, indeed, in respect 
to the cherished hope of a literal re-establishment of their ancient 
polity. It rather tends to discourage any such expectations; for the 
Zion, in connection with which it tells us the Messiah is to come, is 
the one in which He at present dwells — the Zion of the New Testa- 
ment Church; to which He can no longer come, except at the same 
time by coming ovi of it. Let the Church, therefor^, that already 
dwells with Him in this Zion (Heb. xii. 22,) go forth in His name, 
and dead in faith and love with these descendants of the natural Israel. 
Let her feel that the presence and the blessing of the Lord are with 
her, that she may bring His word to bear with living power on the 
VOL. I. 46 
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outcasts of Jacob, as well as on those ready to perish among the 
heathen. Let her do it now, not waiting for things that, if they shall 
ever happen, lie beyond the limits alike of her responsibility and her 
control; and remembering, that for anything we can tell, the fulness 
of converted Israel may come in as gradual as the fulness of the con- 
verted Gentiles. This also was spoken of as one great event by our 
Lord, when He warned the Jews that the Gospel would be taken from 
them, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. (Matt. 
xxi. 43.) Yet how slow and progressive the accomplishment. Con- 
verted Jews gradually diffused the leaven of the kingdom among the 
Gentiles, and converted Gentiles may have to do the part of as gra- 
dually diffusing it among the Jews that still remain in unbelief. And 
80 '^ the life from the dead," which the conversion of Israel is to bring 
to the Christian Church, may be no single revival effected by a stroke, 
but a succession of reviving and refreshing influences coming in with 
every new blessing vouchsafed to the means used for turning away 
ungodliness from Jacob. 

TI. — THE APPLICATIONS KADE DC THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS — C0KCLU8I0K. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews has, in this country, been usually 
regarded as an inspired production of the Apostle Paul. This opi- 
nion, however, has never been universally acquiesced in. The early 
Church itself appears to have been 'divided on the subject — the Greek 
or Eastern Church generally ascribing it to St. Paul, and the Western 
regarding it as the production of some other person. From the middle 
of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century, the opinion became 
almost universal, that it had proceeded from the pen of the apostle to 
the Gentiles. But in more modern times, very great diversity of 
opinion has again prevailed; and on the Continent, the preponderance 
among the more learned commentators has rather been in favour of some 
other person than Paul — probably Luke, Timothy, Apollos, or Cle- 
ment. The chief source of this disposition to find another author than 
Paul, arises irom the marked difference in the style of this epistle, as 
compared with the acknowledged writings of the apostle — a difference 
so marked, that it is impossible for any one acquainted with the 
original not to be struck with it, and the more noticeable as the much 
purer Greek idiom that distinguishes this epistle, is found where we 
should least have expected it — in a writing addressed, not to Greek 
readers, as the greater part of Paul's epistles were, but to those whose 
native language was Syriao. This circumstance is so very singular in 
itself, and so unlike the course that is usually adopted in such cases, 
that if the epistle did proceed from the apostle, he must have on pur- 
pose departed considerably from his usual style, and possibly allowed 
this to be chiefly modelled by some Grecian co-adjutor, and none more 
likely than Luke, who went with Paul to Home. And we think a 
sufficient reason may be discovered for such a procedure, in the jeal- 
ousy that was entertained towards Paul personally among the 'Jewish 
churches. If the epistle had either borne his name expressly on its 
front, or had been marked by his well-known characteristics of style, . 
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Uie parties to whom it was addressed might have been disposed to cast 
it aside at once, or would have listened with prejudiced feelings to the 
line of argument, by which it sought to win them from their dangerous 
attachment to the decayed formalities of Judaism. Certainly, the 
argument itself, no one might have been expected so readily to handle 
as the Apostle Paul, as no one could be supposed more deeply alive to 
the importance of the object it aimed at. And his very eagerness to 
attain this object might quite naturally have led him to court the 
kind of disguise, which appears in the withholding of his name^ and 
the adoption of another style than what was properly his own. 

The epistle abounds with references to Old Testament Scripture, 
and with direct quotations from it; as was, indeed, unavoidable from 
the nature of the subject it discusses. It is in its main theme a rea- 
soning from the Old to the New; not, however, for the purpose of 
proving that Jesus was the Christ promised to the fathers, but rather, 
taking for granted this as a point mutually held, and showing from the 
dignity of Christ's person, and the perfection of His work, as indicated 
even in Old Testament Scripture, the completeness of His dispensation 
in itself, and the mingled folly and danger of keeping up the shadowy 
services of Judaism, which had lost all their importance when their 
design was accomplished in Christ. To continue still to adhere to 
them, of necessity betokened at the very outset defective views of the 
superlative glory of Christ, and a tendency to look to those merely 
temporary representations of it for more than they were ever intended 
to impart ; and the probability was, that, if persevered in, the carnal 
element would carry it entirely over the spiritual, and complete ship- 
wreck of the faith would be made amid the dead observances of an 
obsolete and now annulled Judaism. Such briefly is the aim and drift 
of this epistle; and it very naturally leads us to expect that the author, 
in treating the subject, would make considerable use of passages in 
Old Testament Scripture bearing on Gospel times; that he would lay 
especial emphasis on those passages which either substantially implied 
or expressly announced the pre-eminent greatness of Christ's person, 
and work, and kingdom; and that he would also draw largely upon 
the accredited memorials of the past for warnings and expostulations 
against the danger of backsliding and apostacy, and for incentives to 
progress in the higher degrees of knowledge and virtue. All this we 
might have expected, and all this we find, in an epistle full of doc- 
trinal expositions, happily combined with the earnest enforcement of 
practical duty. But there are some peculiarities in the application of 
Old Testament passages that appear in the course of the argument, 
which are not to be met with, at least to the same extent, in any other 
portions of the New Testament, and which call for some explanation. 

I. First of all, there is a peculiarity in the mode of selection. Out 
of thirty-two or thirty-three passages in all that are quoted from the 
Scriptures, no fewer than ^ixteen, or one-half, are taken from the 
book of Psalms; and these, with only one or two exceptions in the 
first two chapters, comprise all that are referred to as bearing imme- 
diately on the person or work of Christ. There is something very 
singular in this, and something, we are disposed to think, which 
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shonld have a degree of importance attached to it in connection with 
the author's manner of dealing with Scripture. For some reason or 
another he felt himself, if not ahsolutely shut up, yet practically 
influenced to confine almost entirely his proof passages respecting 
Christ as the head of the new dispensation, to such as might be found 
in the book of Psalms. What that reason might be we can only con- 
jecture, or probably conclude from the nature and object of the 
epistle. Possibly it arose from the constant use made of the psalter 
in the Jewish worship, whereby it was not only rendered more familiar 
to the minds of the Judaizing Christians than any other portion of 
ancient Scripture, but was also most naturally regarded as of special 
authority in matters connected with the devotional service of GU)d. 
So that arguments drawn irom this source in behalf of a more spiritual 
worship, and for the disuse of those fleshly services with which it had 
been wont to be associated, could scarcely fail to tell with peculiar 
force on the subject of controversy — might even seem to come like a 
voice from the temple itself in testimony against its antiquated usages. 
At all events, the fact of the apostle's quotations on this point being 
derived almost wholly from the Psalms, may justly be regarded as 
resting on some important consideration which it was necessary to 
keep in view. And this being the case, we should not so much won- 
der at testimonies respecting Christ being taken from passages there 
where He is not so plainly exhibited, while no reference is made to 
others in the prophetical books of Scripture more direct and explicit. 
The author deemed it right to draw his materials from a limited field, 
and he naturally pressed these as far as he properly could. 

2. But does he not press them too far? Does he not really seek for 
materials in proof of Christ's personal or mediatorial greatness where 
they are not to be found? So it has been supposed; and it is not to 
be denied that another peculiarity meets us here, in the extent to 
which the book of Psalms is used in this epistle for testimonies 
respecting Christ. Particular psalms are employed in the discussion 
which are nowhere else in the New Testament applied to Christ. 
Not, however, it should be observed, to the neglect of those which are 
elsewhere applied to Him; not as if the author were hunting for conr 
cealed treasures, and making light of such as lay open to his view. 
The more remarkable Messianic psalms, the 2d, the 22d, the 40th, 
the 45th, the 110th, are all referred to at different places as testifying 
of the things belonging to the Messiah. But besides these (to which 
we do not need now to refer more particularly,) we find in the first 
chapter alone two other psalms, the 97th and the 102d, quoted with- 
out a note of explanation as portions bearing respect to Christ. Thus, 
at ver. 6, it is said, " When He bringeth in the first begotten into 
the world, He saith, And let all the angels of God worship Him,'' 
quoting the latter clause of Ps. xcvii. 7. And the concluding part of 
Ps. cii. is brought forward as spoken directly to the Son, " To the Son 
He saith. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of Thy hands," etc. 

It should be carefully remembered, however, in respect to the use 
made of such passages, that the apostle is not appeahng to them for 
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the purpose of proving that Jesus was the Messiah, or that He who 
became the Messiah in the fulness of time originally brought the 
universe into being. The apostle is writing to persons who Understood 
and believed these points — believed both that Jesus was the Christ, 
and that by Him, as God's Word and Son^ the worlds had been at 
first made, as well as redemption now accomplished for a believing 
people. The question was, What honour and respect might be due to 
Him as such ? and whether there was not a glory in Him that over- 
shadowed, and, in a manner, extinguished the glory of all preceding 
revelations? Now, for this purpose the passages referred to were 
perfectly in point, and contained a testimony which must have been 
quite valid with believing Hebrews. According to their belief also 
(in fact they could not have been in any proper sense Christians 
without having first come to the belief that), the Messiah was, as to 
His Divine nature, the Son of God, and the immediate agent of 
G^head in the creation of the world. Hence, as a matter of course, 
the word, in the concluding portion of the 102d Psalm, addressed to 
God as the Creator, must have been held as immediately applicable 
to the Son; it is of necessitv ffis creative energy, and uncreated, 
unchangeable existence that is there more directly celebrated. No 
one can doubt this who knows the relation of the Son to the Father 
as the revealer of Gt)dhead, in the works of creation and of providence. 
And in like manner the 97th Psalm, which points to the manifestation 
of God's power and glory in the world, as going to bring discomfiture 
on all the worshippers of idols, and joy to the Church. What believer 
can really doubt that this was mainly to be accomplished in the person 
and the work of Christ? Even Rabbinical writers have understood it 
of Messiah. There is no other manifestation of God, either past or to 
oome, fitted to produce such results but the personal manifestation 
given in Christ; and the call to worship God, written in the psalm, 
was most properly connected with the incarnation of the Divine Word. 
When by that event the First-begotten was literally brought into the 
world, there was the loudest matter-of-fact proclamation, calling upon 
all to worship Him. It was only then, indeed, that the peculiar dis- 
plays of Divine power and glory began to be put forth, which the 
psalm announces; and the spiritual results it speaks of always appear 
according as Christ comes to be known and honoured as the mani- 
fested God. 

But the use made in the second chapter of the eighth Psalm \a 
thought by some still more peculiar and difficult of explanation. For 
in that psalm the glory of God is celebrated in the most general way, 
as connected with the place and dignity of man upon the earth; and 
how can it be produced as a testimony for Christ? But is it so pro- 
duced ? As far as we can see, the apostle does not understand what 
is written in that psalm as pointing at all, directly or exclusively, to 
Christ. He is answering an objection, which, though not formally 
proposed, yet was plainly anticipated as ready to start up in the minds 
of his readers, to what he had advanced concerning the Divine honour 
and glory due to Christ, as the Eternal Son of God. However He 
may be so when viewed simply in respect to His Divine nature, yet, 
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as known to us, He was a man like ourselves; yea, a man compassed 
about with infirmity, and subject to suffering above the common lot of 
humanity; and might not the consideration of this detract somewhat 
from His dignity? Might it not even be justly regarded as placing 
Him below the angels? By no means, says the apostle, there is a 
glory of God connected also with man's estate; the Psalmist waa 
filled with wonder and admiration at the imperfect indications he 
beheld of it in his day, regarding these as pledges of the more com- 
plete realizations of it yet to come ; and it must be realized and per- 
fected, not in connection with the nature of angels, but in connection 
with the nature of man. In allying Himself with man, the Son of 
Ood, indeed, stooped for a time below the dignity of angels, but it 
was only that He might raise manhood to a higher position even than 
theirs; He humanized the Grodhead, that He might, in a manner, 
deify humanity, that is, raise it to a participation in His own peerless 
Majesty and fulness of blessing. In a word, the lordship of this 
world, which from the first was destined for man, and the thought of 
which filled the Psalmist with rapture and astonishment — this, in all 
its perfection and completeness, is still to be the inheritance of 
redeemed man, because the Eternal Son, as Redeemer has, by becom- 
ing man, secured the title to it for Himself and as many as are joined 
to Him by a living faith. So that Christ has lost nothing of His 
proper glory by assuming the nature of man, but has simply made 
provision for a redeemed people sharing with Him in it. 

It is in connection with this branch of the argument also that the 
apostle refers to a passage in Isaiah, which has been thought not 
strictly applicable to Christ. It is Isa. viii. 17, 18, where the prophet, 
in his own name or another, says, *^ I will wait Tor trust) upon the 
Lord; behold, I and the children which the Lora hath given me are 
for signs and wonders," etc. The prophet, it has been thought, 
speaks there of himself, and of his own proper children, as specially 
raised up by the Lord, to encourage the people to trust in the Divine 
power and faithfulness for deliverance. That, however, is by no 
means so clear as some would have it. It is fully as probable, and the 
opinion is certainly growing among commentators, that the prophet 
rather rises here above himself and his children, to those whom they . 
represent, to the Angel of the Covenant, and His spiritual seed. For 
he says immediately before, ''Bind up the testimony, seal the law 
among my disciples, and I will wait," etc. Who could speak thus of 
his disciples, and command the testimony to be bound up? Surely a 
higher than Isaiah is there. But even supposing that the prophet 
spoke of himself, supposing that in what follows, at least in the words 
quoted here, he does speak of himself and his own children ; yet, as 
tnese must unquestionably have been viewed as personating the 
Immanuel and his spiritual ofiispring, the passage, even in that view 
of it, was a perfectly valid proof of the point for which it is quoted. 
It plainly indicates a oneness of nature in the Head and the members 
of the Lord's covenant people, and a common exposure to the ills of 
humanity. 

3. A third peculiarity^ and one that has been thought still more 
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characteristic of the Old Testament quotations in this epistle from 
those elsewhere made in the New Testament^ is, that they are uni- 
formly taken from the Septuagint (i. e, the old Greek translation of 
the Old Testament,) even where that differs materially from the 
original Hebrew. The New Testament writers generally, and the 
Apostle Paul in particular, very frequently quoted from that version, 
because it was in common use in the synagogues, and had acquired a 
kind of standard value. But they also, in many cases, departed from 
it, when it did not give at least the general sense of the original. 
This, however, is never done in the Epistle to the Hebrews; the 
Septuagint version is almost uniformly quoted from, whether it comes 
near or not to the exact meaning. Thus the words of the ninety- 
seventh Psalm, rendered in ch. i. 6, ''Let all the angels of God 
worship him," are literally " Worship him all ye gods." So again in 
the quotation from the eighth Psalm in the second chapter, what is 
literally " Thou hast made him want a little of God," is given from 
the Septuagint, '' Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels." 
A still greater deviation occurs in ch. x. 5, where the words from 
Psalm xl., which are in the original, '' Mine ears hast Thou bored," 
or opened, stand thus, '' A body hast Thou prepared me." And once 
more, a passage taken from Habakkuk, in ch. x. 38, which, according 
to the Hebrew, is, ''Behold, his soul is lifted up, it is not upright in 
him," appears in the much altered form of the Greek version, "If any 
man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him." 

We omit other and less important variations. Those we have 
adduced undoubtedly show a close adherence to the Greek version, 
even where it is not strictly correct. At the same time, it is to be 
observed, that nothing in the way of argument is built upon the 
differences between that version and the original, and the sentiment it 
expresses, so far as used by ihe apostle, would not have been materi- 
ally affected by a more literal translation. Indeed, in the last instance 
referred to, the passage from the Prophet Habakkuk is not formally 
given as a citation, at all ; and as the order of the clauses also stands 
differently in the epistle from what it does in the Septuagint, so as to 
suit more exactly the object of the writer, we may rather regard him 
as adopting for his own what was found in the Septuagint, and giving 
it the sanction of his authority, than intending to convey the precise 
sense of the ancient prophet. And, afler all, it is only a differently 
expressed, not by any means a discordant, sense with that of the 
prophet. The swollen, puffed-up soul is not upright, or does not 
maintain the even course of integrity. When the prophet says this, 
he only expresses more generally what is more fully and specifically 
intimated by the apostle, when he speaks of such as draw back in 
times of trial, and incur thereby the displeasure of God. The passage 
taken from the fortieth Psalm admits of a similar explanation. The 
apostle lays no stress upon the words, " A body hast Thou prepared 
me ;" he lays stress only on the declared readiness of the speaker in 
the psalm to do the will of God, by a personal surrender to its require- 
ments; and as to say, "Mine ears hast thou opened," means. Thou 
hast made me ready to listen to all the demands of Thy serrice; so to 
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say, '^ A body hast Thou prepared me" is but to turn it from a part of 
the body to the whole, and to intimate that his body itself was pro- 
Tided for the purpose of yielding the obedience required. The differ- 
ence is quite a superficial one as regards the vein of thought running 
through the passage. And such also is the case with the other quota- 
tions, in which the angels are substituted for Qod or gods. It is plain 
that, in such expressions as "Worship Him ye gods," and, "Thou 
hast made him to want but a little of God,'' something else than the 
supreme Jehovah is meant by the Elohim of the original — it must 
denote more generally something divine, or divine-like in condition 
and dignity, whether esteemed such on earth, or actually such in 
heavenly places. And the angels being the creatures nearest to God 
that we are acquainted with, they were not unnaturally regarded as 
substantially answering to the idea indicated in the expression. Many, 
even of the most learned interpreters, still think, that it is best to 
abide by the word angels in the passage referred to. 

4. In conclusion, we shall make only two remarks — ^the one more 
immediately applicable to the peculiarity just noticed in this epistle, 
and the other common to it with the New Testament generally, in 
respect to the use of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The first is, that it perfectly consists with a profound regard to 
Scripture as given by inspiration of God, to employ a measure of 
freedom in quoting it, if no violence is done to its general import. 
There are cases in which much hangs on a particular expression ; and 
in these cases the utmost exactness is necessary. In this very epistle 
a striking example is furnished of the pregnancy of single words, in 
the comment made upon those of the 110th Psalm, "The Lord hath 
sworn and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedec," where every expression is shown to be important. 
And it is not too much to affirm, from such specimens of inspired 
interpretation, that the very words of Scripture are to be held as bear- 
ing on them the stamp of the Spirit's diction. On the other hand, 
the free renderings adopted in other places, where it was enough to 
obtain the general import, teach us to avoid the errors of superstitious 
Jews and learned pedants, and to be more anxious to imbibe the spirit 
of Scripture, than to canonize its mere words and letters. We must 
contend for every jot and tittle of the word, when the adversary seeks, 
by encroaching on these, to impair or corrupt the truth of God. But 
we are not absolutely bound up to that; we may freely use even a 
general or incomplete representation of its meaning, if by so doing, we 
are more likely to get a favourable hearing for the important truths it 
unfolds. Correctness without scrupulosity should be the rule here, as 
in the Christian life generally. 

Our second remark is, that the chief thing necessary for enabling 
us to go heartily along with the applications made both here and else- 
where, of the Old Testament in the New, is a correct apprehension of 
the relation between the Jewish and the Christian dispensations. It 
is because the inspired writers went so much further in this respect, 
than many of their readers and commentators are disposed to do now, 
that the great difficulty is experienced in sympathizing with this part 
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of their writings. They saw everything in the Old pointing and tend- 
ing towards the manifestation of Gtxl in Christ, so that not only a few 
leading prophecies and more prominent institutions, but even subor- 
dinate arrangements and apparently incidental notices in matters con- 
nected with the ancient economy, were regarded as having a signifi- 
cance in respect to Christ and the Gospel. No one can see eye to eye 
with them in this, if he has been wont practically to divorce Chnst 
from the Old Testament. And in proportion as an intelligent discern- 
ment of the connection between the two economies is acquired, the 
course actually adopted by the New Testament writers will appear the 
more natural and justifiable. Let there only be a just appreciation of 
the things written and done in former times, as preparatory to the 
better things to come in Christ, and there will be found nothing to 
ofiend even the science and the taste of the nineteenth century in the 
principles of interpretation sanctioned in the writings of the New Tes- 
tament. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE.— Page 148. 

In the text we have merely vindicated the Old Testament Scriptures 
from any charge of inconsistency in the reserve these maintained 
regarding the doctrine of a future state. It is desirable, however, to 
present the subject in a fuller light, and to consider both the state of 
opinion that prevailed respecting it in heathen antiquity, and the rela- 
tion in which the Old and the New Testament Scriptures alike stand 
to it. We shall thus have an opportunity of pointing out several 
erroneous views, as we conceive, that are still of frequent occurrence 
in discussions upon the subject. 

1. First of all, we look to the general fact — ^that somehow, and in 
some form or another, a belief in the doctrine of the soul's immor^ 
tality has prevailed in nations which had only natural resources to 
guide them in their religious views and tenets. We are not aware of 
any considerable people, either in ancient or in modem times, of 
whom this might not be affirmed; and among all nations that have 
reached any degree of intelligence and civilization, it is notorious, that 
the doctrine has always held a recognized and prominent place in the 
articles of popular belief. In no age or country has a public religion 
existed, which did not associate with it the prospect of a future state 
of happiness or misery as one of its leading elements and most influen- 
tial considerations. So much is this the case, that the fear of the 
gods in heathen states was very commonly looked upon as identified 
with the expectation of good and evil in a life a^r the present; and 
VOL. I. 47 
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^e ancient legislators who established, and the sages who vindicated 
the importance of religion, with one consent agree in deriving its 
main virtue from the salutary hopes and terrors it inspired respecting 
the life to come.* We are perfectly entitled, therefore, from the 
existence and prevalence of religion among men, to infer, in a corres- 
ponding degree, the existence and prevalence of a belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, or its destination in some form hereafter to a better 
or a worse state than belongs to it here. And as nothing ever attains 
to the rank of a universal belief, or general characteristic of mankind, 
which is not rooted in some common instinct of man's nature, we may 
further assert it as an undoubted fact, that this idea of a future state 
is one that springs from the spiritual instincts which belong to man as 
man 3 or, in the expressive language of Coleridge, that <<its fibres are 
to be traced to the tap-root of humanity." 

Exceptions, no doubt, are to be found to it, even among those who 
externally joined in the popular religion of their country — but only in 
the case of persons, or parties, who were unfavourably situated for the 
development of their spiritual instincts, and who have seldom, in any 
age or country, formed more than a small minority of their generation. 
Such an exception, for example, appeared in the case of the Saddu- 
cees in the latter days of the Hebrew commonwealth — ^a sect small in 
point of numbers, and one that sprung up, partly as a re-action from 
the superstitions and frivolities of Pharisaism, and partly from the 
spread of Grecian culture among the richer and more ambitious 
classes in Judea. It was essentially a sect of philosophy, and had 
drunk too deeply of the sceptical influences of heathenism to be much 
impressed with any religious beliefs ; though its repulsion to Pharisa- 
ism probably led it to take up more of an extreme position in respect 
to them, than it might otherwise have done. But it is impossible for 
Miy one to read the occasional notices given of the sect in Josephus, 
without perceiving that, as a party, they habitually did violence to the 
moral, as well as the spiritual, instincts of their nature; that they ex- 
hibited the usual characteristics of the infidel spirit, and would very 
soon have ceased even from the profession of religion, if they had not 
been surrounded by a religious atmosphere. So that they can scarcely 
be regarded as exceptions to the natural union of the religious senti- 
ment with the prospect of an hereafter; for the religious sentiment 
had no proper place in their bosom. 

Substantially the same explanation is to be civen of the views enter- 
tained by individual writers, and by some whole sects of heathen philo- 
sophers. Their intellectual culture unfitted them for sympathizing 
with the popular forms, into which either the worship of the gods, or 
the belief of a ftiture state of existence had thrown itself. They saw 
the grossness and manifold absurdity of what had obtained the general 
assent, without having anything of their own clearly defined and 
thoroughly ascertained to put in its place ; and the inevitable result 
was, that many of them became sceptical on the whole subject of 

" See Warburton's Div. Leg., B. III. b. 1, for the proof of this; and Boi- 
teU*s ConnectioD, toI. i., p. 808, seq. 
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religion, and others wavered from side to side in a kind of half belief 
— sometimes giving utterance to the hopes and fears that naturally 
sprung from the conviction of a Supreme Governor, and again express- 
ing themselves as if all heaven were a fable, and all futurity a blank. 
It was not that nature in them wanted the spiritual instincts it seems 
to possess in other men, or that these instincts failed to link them- 
selves with the prospect of a future existence; but that, situated as 
they were, the instincts wanted appropriate forms, in which to cloths 
their feelings and expectations, and thus had either to hew out a 
channel of their own for faith and hope to flow in (which they were 
often too weak to do,) or collapsed into a state of painful uncertainty 
or sceptical disbelief. 

We take this to be both a fairer and a more rational account of the 
state of opinion prevalent among the more thoughtful and speculativs 
part of ancient heathens, than that given by Bishop Warburton, and 
re-echoed in our own times by Archbishop Whately. Warburton has 
laboured with a great profusion of learning to show that all the 
ancient philosophers, with the exception of Socrates, were in their 
real sentiments disbelievers in a future state of reward and punish- 
ment, and only taught it in their exoteric writings as a doctrine profit- 
able to the vulgar. We think it is impossible to make out this by 
any fair interpretation of the better writings of heathen antiquity ; 
and, without giving far too much weight to the explanations and state- 
ments of the later Sophists and Neo-Platonists, who are no proper 
authorities on such questions. The doctrine of the soul's immortality, 
and of its destination to a future state of reward or punishment, comes 
out too frequently in the higher and even more philosophical produc- 
tions of the ancients, to admit of being explained on the ground of a 
mere paltering to vulgar superstition and prejudice. And both the 
frequency of its recurrence, and the variety of forms in which the 
belief is uttered, force on us the conviction that the writers, in utter- 
ing it, often expressed the native sentiments of their hearts. Bat 
then the crude representations and incredible absurdities with which 
the doctrine was mixed up in the only authoritative form known to 
them, as often again drove them back from the ground they were 
inclined to occupy, and set speculation, with her daughters, doubt and 
uncertainty, wholly adrift. They could not fall in, heart and soul, 
with what had been embodied in the religion of their country, and 
had established itself in the popular belief; and, it was, therefore, 
perfectly natural, that many inconsistencies on the subject. should 
appear in their writings; that they should be found retracting at one 
time what they seemed to have conceded at another; and that in their 
recoil of feeling from the palpably erroneous on one side, they should 
often have lost themselves in thick darkness on the other. 

All this, however, is to be understood only of the more learned and 
speculative portion of heathen antiquity ; of those, who either for- 
mally attached themselves to some sect of philosophy, or were, to a 
certain extent, imbued with the spirit of philosophy. Such persons 
were manifestly in the most unfavourable position for the free develop- 
ment of their spiritual instincts. Policy alone, or a sense of pubUc 
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duty, led tliem to take any part in defending the existence, or In 
observing the rites of the prevailing religion; so that they were 
oontinnally doing the part of dissemblers and hypocrites. But, un- 
doubtedly, they would not have done in this respect what they did, or 
avowed so often their belief in a moral government above, and a state 
of recompense before them, unless these ideas had been interwoven 
with the established religion, and had come, through it, to pervade 
the minds of their countrymen. "Warburton's declarations to this 
effect may be regarded as substantially correct, when he lays down the 
position, that a future state of rewards and punishments was not only 
taught and propagated by lawgivers, priests, and philosophers, but was 
also universally received by the people throughout the whole earth.* 
Dr. "Whately, however, who, in his Essay on the Revelation of a 
Future State, generally re-echoes, as before stated, the sentiments of 
Warburton, expresses discordant views on this part of the subject. 
He seems to think that the people generally had as little belief in the 
existence of a future state of reward and punishment as the philoso- 
phers. From an expression in Plato, that ''men in general were 
highly incredulous as to the souFs future existence,'' he concludes it^ 
to have been '' notoriously the state of popular opinion," at the time, 
that " the ^counts of Elysium and Tartarus were regarded as mere 
poetical fables, calculated to amuse the imagination, but unworthy of 
serious belief.'^ Let us test this conclusion by a parallel declaration 
from a Platonic English philosopher — Lord Shaftesbury. This noble- 
man, ridiculing the fear of future punishment as fit at best only for 
the vulgar, adds regarding others, '' Such is the nature of the liberal, 
polished, and refined part of mankind; so far are they from the mere 
simplicity of babes and sucklings, that, instead of applying the notion 
of a future reward or punishment to their immediate behaviour in 
society, they are apt much rather, through the whole course of their 
lives, to show evidently that they look on the pious narrations to be 
indeed no better than children's tales, and the amusement of the 
. mere vulgar."* This is, in fact, a far stronger and more sweeping 
assertion of a general disbelief among the learned now regarding the 
expectation of a future state, than that made by Plato of the gene- 
rality of men in ancient times; but who would think of founding on 
such a statement, though uttered with the greatest assurance, as if no 
one could doubt what was said, a conclusion as to the all but univer- 
sal rejection by educated men in modern times of the Scripture repre- 
sentations of the future world? Who does not know, that the 
conclusion would be notoriously false? But the inference drawn 
from the remark of Plato rests on a still looser foundation. And, 
indeed, if the matter had been as Dr. Whately represents it, even in 
Plato's time, where should have been the temptation to the philoso- 

Shers who lived then and afterwards, for so often speaking and writing 
ifferently, as is alleged, from what they really thought, respecting 
the world to come ? They did so, we are told, in accommodation to the 
popular belief — that is (if this representation were correct,^ in accom- 
modation to a belief which was known to have had no actual existence. 

> IHt. Leg. B. IIL, { 2. t Charaoteristios, vol. in. p. 177. 
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Dr. Wliatelj lays special stress in this part of his essay on the 
account given by Thucydides, of the effects produced among the 
Athenians by the memorable plague, which ravaged the city and 
neighbourhood. Many at first, the historian tells us, " had recourse to 
the offices of their religion, with a vieW to appease the gods; but when 
they found their sacrifices and ceremonies availed nothing against the 
disease, and that the pious and impious alike fell victims to it, they at 
once concluded, that piety and impiety were altogether indifferent, 
and cast off all religious and moral obligations/' ^^ Is it not evident 
from this/' the archbishop asks, ^^ that those who did reverence the 
gods had been accustomed to look for none but temporal rewards and 
punishments from them? Can we conceive that men who expected 
that virtue should be rewarded, and vice punbhed, in the other world, 
would, just at their entrance into that world, he^n to regard virtue 
and vice as indifferent V* We hold this to be an entire misapplication 
of the historian's facts; and a misapplication that has arisen from an 
error very prevalent among English theologians, and shared in by 
Archbishop Whately, in the mode of contemplating the doctrine of a 
future recompense — as if the expectation of a future were somehow 
incompatible with the experience of a present recompense. "We shall 
have occasion to expose this error by-and-by. But, meanwhile, we 
assert, that such a dissolution of manners and general lawlessness eb 
took place at Athens under the awful visitation of the plague, and eb 
always to some extent attends similar calamities, is rather a proof of 
men's expecting a future state of reward and punishment than the 
reverse — that is, of their doing so in their regular and ordinary state 
of mind, when they appear to pay some regard to virtue, and to wait 
on the offices of religion. The recklessness of what may be called 
their abnormal condition, bespeaks how much their normal one 
was under the restraining and regulating influences of fear and 
hope. 

We hold it, then, as an established fact, that the expectation of a 
future state of reward and punishment, haa been the general charac- 
teristic of men in every age — wherever they have been so situated as 
to find free scope to the spiritual instincts of their nature. The gene- 
ral prevalence alone of religious worship is a proof of it — for religion, 
whether in the nation or the individual, has never long flourished— 
it soon languishes and expires when divorced from the belief of a 
coming state of happiness or misery. The expectation, no doubt, of 
such a state, in all heathen forms of belief, has never failed to connect 
itself with many grievous errors — especially as to the mode of exist- 
ence in the future world, and the kinds of reward and punishment 
that have been anticipated. There human reason and conjecture have 
always proved miserable guides; and the doctrines of the metem- 
psychosis, from one fleshly form to another, the higher doctrine of 
the absorption into the Divine unity, and the fables of Tartarus and 
Elysium, were but so many efforts on the part of the human mind to 
give distinct shape and form to its expectations of the future. These 
efforts were necessarily abortive. And the facts of the case will bear 
us no farther in the right direction than in enabling ns to assert the 
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prevalence of a wide-spread, well-nigh universal, belief of a future 
existence, mainly depending for the good or evil to be experienced in 
it, on the conduct maintained during the present life. But 90 far ^ 
we are thoroughly satisfied, they do bear us. 

Before leaving this point, we must be allowed to say, that there is a 
manifest unfairness in the way in which the sentiments of heathen 
antiquity, especially of its more profound thinkers, are very commonly 
represented by Warburton and his followers. This is particularly 
apparent in the use that is made of the alleged secret doctrine amongst 
them. It cannot be denied that their writings contain strong state- 
ments in favour of a future state ; but then, it is affirmed, these were 
only the writings that contained their exoteric doctrines — ^their real, 
or more strictly philosophical and esoteric doctrines, must be sought 
elsewhere. In this way the whole argumentation in Plato's Phaedo 
goes for nothing; because that, it is alleged, belonged to the exoterio 
class, or his writings for the vulgar. A strange sort of vulgar it must 
have been,, that could be supposed to enter with relish into the line of 
argumentation pursued in that discourse! We should like also, on 
that supposition, to see the line described that separates, as to form 
and style, between the philosophical and the popular, the esoteric and 
the exoteric in ancient writings. But the ground for such a distinc- 
tion at all has been enormously exaggerated, and was very much the 
invention of the later Platonists. And so we find Professor Brandis, 
in the article on Plato in Smith's Dictionary, treating ^^ the assumption 
of a secret doctrine as groundless," and the late Professor Butler hold- 
ing the division of Plato's dialogues into exoteric and esoteric, to be a 
mere hypothesis. (Lect. vol. ii., p. 33.) "We cannot but reckon it 
unfair, also, in regard to Cicero, the next great writer of antiquity, 
who has treated at large of the question of the soul's immortality, to 
set against his deliberate and formal statements on the subject a few 
occasional sentences culled from his private letters, and but too com- 
monly written when the calamities of life had enveloped him in gloom 
and despondency. In the first book of the Tusculan Disputations, 
c. 15, he enunciates both his own and the general belief, as one grow- 
ing out of the rational instincts of humanity; and we have no reason 
to question the sincerity of the statement: Nescio quomodoj inhserH 
in mentibus qxumi secidorum guoddam angurium futurorum; tdque in 
maximis ingeniisy aUissimisque antmiSy et existit maxima, et apparei 
facHlime, He ridicules, indeed, the popular belief about Hades, as 
contrary to reason, and says enough to indicate how much of darkness 
and uncertainty mingled with his anticipations of the future; but the 
belief itself of a state of being after the present, is never disparaged 
or denied, but rather clung to throughout. It admits, however, of no 
doubt, that in the age of Cicero, the general tone of society at Borne 
among the more refined and influential classes, was deeply tinctured 
with infidelity. The sceptical spirit of the later philosophy of Greece, 
which regarded nothing as true, except that eveiything was involved 
in uncertainty, had become extensively prevalent among the rulers of 
the world. And such public disclaimers respecting the future punish- 
ments of Hades as are to be found in Csesar's speech against datilinOi 
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ascribed to him by Sallusty or in Cicero's oration for Cluentias^ and 
the nox est perpetuay una dormienda, of the loose epicurean and 
debauchee Catullus (on which Dr. Whately lays stress,) are no more 
to be regarded as fair indications of the general belief of heathendom, 
than the infidel utterances of the French philosophers of the last cen- 
tury are to be taken as just representations of the general belief of 
Christendom. 

2. Let us proceed, however^ in the next place, to look at the natural 
grounds for this belief. 

And here, at the outset, we are to bear in mind a truth which is 
often verified in respect to men's convictions and judgments, as well 
in secular matters as in those of a moral and spiritual kind, viz. that a 
belief may be correctly formed, or a fact may be truly stated, and yet 
the reasons assigned for it in individual cases may be, if not abso- 
lutely wrong, at least very inadequate and inconclusive. It was the 
advice of a learned judge to a man of much natural shrewdness and 
sagacity, when appointed to a judicial function in the colonies, to 
give his decisions with firmness, but to withhold the reasons on which 
they were grounded; for in all probability the decisions would be 
right, while the reasons would be incapable of standing a close 
examination. We need not wonder, therefore, if in the higher field 
of religious thought and inquiry — if, especially in respect to those 
anticipations which men are prompted to form respecting a future 
existence — anticipations originating in the instincts of their rational 
nature, and nourished by a great variety of thoughts and considerations 
insensibly working upon their minds, both from within and from 
without — ^here especially we need not wonder if, when men began to 
reason out the matter in their own minds, they should often have 
rested their views on partial or erroneous grounds. This is what has 
actually happened, both in ancient and in modem times. 

If we look, for example, into the most systematic and far-famed 
treatise, which has come down to us from heathen antiquity on this 
subject — the Phaedo of Plato^we can scarcely help feeling some sur- 
prise at the manifest fancifulness of some of the reasons advanced for 
a future state of existence, and their utter inconclusiveness as a whole. 
It is the greatest of Grecian sages who is represented as unfolding 
them — Socrates; — Socrates, too, when on the very eve of his martyr^ 
dom; and his thoughts have the advantage of being developed by one 
of the greatest masters of reasoning, and the very greatest master of 
dialectical skill, of whom antiquity could boast.^ But what are the 
arguments adduced? There are altogether five. The first is the 
soul's capacity and desire for knowledge, beyond what it can ever 
attain to in the present life : for, at present, it is encumbered on every 
side by the body, and obliged to spend a large portion of its time and 
resources in providing for bodily wants; so that it can never penetrate, 
as it desires, into the real nature and essence of things, and can even 
get very imperfectly acquainted with their phenomenal appearances. 
Hence, the soul being made for the acquisition of knowledge, and 
having capacities for making indefinite progress in it, there must be a 
future state of being where, in happier circumstances, the end of its 

I PUto's Repub., B. L 
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being in this respect shall be realized. The second argument is from 
the law of contraries — according to which things in nature are ever 
producing their opposites — rest issuing in labour, and labour again in 
rest — ^heat terminating in cold, and cold returning to heat — unity 
resolving itself into plurality, and plurality into unity; — and so, since 
life terminates in death, death must in turn come back to life; not^ 
however, through the body which perishes, but in the soul itself that 
survives it. Then, thirdly, there are the soul's reminiscences of a 
previous life — ^by which are meant the ideas which it possesses, other 
than those it has derived from the five senses — such as of matter and 
space, cause and efiect, truth and duty — ideas which, it is supposed, 
must have been brought by the soul from a previous state of existence; 
and if it has already passed out of one state of existence in coming 
into this world, the natural supposition is, that in leaving it, the som 
shall again pass into another. The simple and indivisible nature of 
the soul is advanced as a fourth argument for immortality ; — the soul 
in its essence is not, like bodily substances, compounded, divisible, 
and hence corruptible, but is itself, like the ideas it apprehends, 
immaterial, spiritual, incapable of change or dissolution into other 
elements. Then, lastly, there is the consideration of the soul's essen- 
tial vitality — being the principle of life that animates and supports the 
body — and which, like the element of heat in material substances, may 
leave its former habitation, but must still retain its own inherent proper- 
ties — ^must be vital still, though the body it has left necessarily falls 
into inertness, corruption, and death. 

Such are the arguments advanced in this celebrated discourse for 
the soul's immortality — every one of them, it will be observed, except 
the first, of a metaphysical nature; though toward the close a kind of 
moral application is made of them, by urging the cultivation of mental, 
as opposed to sensual, desires and properties. '' On account of these 
things,'' Socrates is made to say, '^a man ought to be confident about 
his soul, who during this life nas disregarded all the pleasures and 
ornaments of the body as foreign from his nature, and who, having 
thought they do more harm than good, has zealously applied himself 
to the acquirement of knowledge, and who, having adorned his soul, 
not with a foreign, but with its own proper ornament, temperance, 
justice, fortitude, freedom, and truth, thus waits for his passage to 
Hades, as one who is ready to depart whenever destiny shall summon 
him.'' The meaning is — not that the enjoyment of immortality 
depends upon the cultivation of such tendencies and virtues — ^for the 
reasons are all derived from the soul's inherent nature; and if good 
for anything, are good for every one who possesses a soul — but that, 
by being so exercised here, the soul becomes ready for at once enter- 
ing on its better destiny; while in the case of others, a sort of 
purgatory has first to be gone through — processes of shame and 
humiliation, to detach it from the grosser elements that have gained 
the ascendency over it. But in regard to the arguments themselves, 
who would 1WW be convinced by them? There is manifestly nothing 
in that derived from the law of contraries — ^for in how many things 
does it not hold? how many evils in nature appear to issue in no 
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ooontervailing good 7 Neither is there any thing in that derived from 
the snppoeed reminiscences of a former life— there being in reality no 
such reminiscences. And the reason found in the soul's essential 
yitality, is a simple begging of the question; for^ apart from what has 
appeared of this in its connection with the body, what is known of it? 
What proof otherwise exists of the soul's vitality? 

Of the two remaining arguments, the one placed in the soul's simple 
and indivisible nature, has often been revived. Not only does it 
recur in Cicero, among the ancients, and in such modern metaphysical 
productions as those of Clarke and Cudworth; but the sagacious 
jBishop Butler also makes use of it in his Analogy. We have it also 
presented to us in the glowing lines of Tupper: — 

*< And cormption, closely noted, is but a dissoMng of the parts, 
The parts remain, and nothing lost, to build a better whole ; 
MoreoTer, mind is unity, howeTer Tersatile and rapid ; 
Thou can'st not entertain two co-incident ideas, although they quickly follow; 
And unity hath no parts, so that there is nothing to dissoWe; 
The element is still unchanged in cTery searching soWent." 

And Dr. Thomas Brown even lays the chief stress on it : '' The 
mind,'' he contends, '< is a substance, distinct from the bodily organ, 
simple, and incapable of addition or subtraction :'' that is his first 
proposition ; and his next is, '^ Nothing which we are capable of ob- 
serving in the universe has ceased to exist since the world began.'' 
The two together, he conceives, establish the conclusion, so &r as 
analogy can have influence, that '^ the mind does not perish in the dis- 
solution of the body." And he adds, " in judging according to the 
mere light of nature, it is on the immaterialism of the thinking prin- 
ciple, that I consider the belief of its immortality to be most reasonably 
founded ; since the distinct existence of a spiritual substance, if that 
be admitted, renders it incumbent on the assertor of the soul's mortality 
to assign some reason which may have led the only Being, who has 
the power of annihilation, to exert His power in annihilating the 
mind, which He is said, in that case, to have created only for a few 
years of life." As if there were here no alternative between the 
annihilation of the substance of the mind, and the destruction of its 
existence and identity as a living agent I The matter of the body, it is 
true, is not annihilated at death ; the particles of which it is composed 
still continue to exist ; but not surely as the component elements of 
an organized structure. In that respect the body is destroyed — as 
far as our present observation goes, annihilated. And why may it not 
be so in respect to the mind? Allow that this is an immaterial sub- 
stance, and as such, essentially difierent from the body, yet, for au^ht 
we can tell, it might be capable of being resolved into some condition 
as far from a continuation of its present state, as that of the dead body 
is in respect to its living state. The phenomena of swoons and sleep 
clearly show that immateriality is no security against the suspension 
of thought and consciousness. And who shall be able to assure us, on 
merely natural considerations, that death is not a destrticiion of them f 

In truth, no sure footing can be obtained here on metaphysical 
grounds. It was the error and misfortune of the ancient philosophers 
VOL. I. 48 
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I far we certMnly agree with Bishop Warburton^ — that they suf- 
fered themselves to be determined by metaphysical^ rather than by 
moral, arguments on the subject; for this naturally took off their 
minds from the considerations that have real weight, and involved 
them in many absurd and subtle speculations, which could not stand 
with the soul's personal existence hereafter. When he excepts Socrates 
from the number, and accounts for his firm belief in a future state, on 
the ground of his avoiding metaphysical, and adhering only to moral, 
studies, he certainly gives us a very different view of the reasonings 
of Socrates on the subject from that presented in Plato. And we are 
. persuaded, that neither was Socrates so singular in his belief, nor the 
others so universal in their disbelief, of a future state, as Warburton 
would have us to believe. But, undoubtedly, there would have been 
far more of belief among them, if their reasonings had taken less of 
a metaphysical direction, and they had looked more to those moral 
considerations, connected with man's nature and Gk>d's government, 
on which the stay of the argument should alone be placed. 

Let us now endeavour to indicate briefly the different steps of the 
ratiocination, which it is possible for unassisted nature, when rightly 
directed, to take in the way of establishing the belief of the soul's 
existence after death in a state of reward or punishment. 

(1.) First of all, there is an argument furnished by the analogies 
of nature — ^an argument partly, indeed, of a merely negative character, 
and amounting to nothing more than that, notwithstanding the visible 
phenomena of death, the soul may survive and pass into another state 
of painful or blessed consciousness. For, however nearly connected 
the soul is with the body, it still is capable of many things that argue 
the possibility of its maintaining a separate and independent existence. 
Bodily organs may be lost — even a great part of the body be reduced to 
an inactive lump by paralysis, while the mind exists in full vigour. In 
dreaming, and the exercise of abstract thought, there is sometimes 
found the^most lively exercise of mind, when its connection with the 
body is the slightest, and, as far as we can discern, mind alone is at 
work. Why may it not, then, live and act when it is altogether 
released from the body — especially when we see the period of its release 
is often the moment of its highest perfection and most active energy ? 
Those preceding analogies render it not unreasonable to imagine, that 
such at least ma^ be the case. 

Besides, life here is seen to move in cycles. It proceeds from one 
stage to another — each end proving only the starting point of a new 
beginning. Man himself exists in two entirely different conditions — 
before and after birth : — ^and throughout his whole course of life on 
earth, he is perpetually undergoing change. Other creatures have 
still more marked changes and progressions in their career. Thus in 
many insects there is first the egg, then the worm, then the chrysalis, 
then the fully developed insect. And there are cases (of Aphides) in 
which as many as six or eight generations of successive change and 
development pass away, before a return is made to the original type. 

1 Div. Leg. B. III., {4. 
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Sach things appearing in the present operations of nature, afford, 
indeed, no positive proof that life in man is destined to suryive the 
body and enter on a sphere entirely different from the present; bat. 
they are well fitted to suggest the thought — and they meet the objec- 
tion, which might not unnaturally arise, when the thought was sugr 
gested, from the great diversity necessarily existing between the 
present and that supposed future life. For they show that it is part 
of the Divine plan to continue life through very different circum- 
stances and conditions. 

It is manifest, however, that such analogies in nature cannot be 
pressed farther than this — they simply render possible or conceivable 
the soul's destination to another life, and answer objections apt to 
arise against it — ^but they contain no positive proof of the fact. In- 
deed, proceeding as they do upon the constitution of man's physical 
nature, and what is common to him with the inferior creation, they 
start the objection on the other side — that if on such grounds immor- 
tality might be predicated of man, it might also be predicated of all 
animals alike. But there is another class of analogies, to which this 
objection does not apply, which bring out the essential difference 
between man and the inferior animals — aQd are not simply negative in 
their character, but contain something of presumptive evidence in 
favour of a future state, closely connected with the present. We refer 
to the analogies presented by the adaptations so largely pervading the 
Divine administration on earth, by means of which every being and 
every part of being is wisely fitted to its place and condition. We 
see this adaptation in the construction of the organs of the human 
body — the eye, the ear, the taste, the limbs — all so nicely adjusted to 
the positions they occupy, both in respect to the human frame itself, 
and to the purposes they have to serve in connection with the material 
objects around them. We see it in the masticating and digestive 
apparatus, with which the various kinds of animals are furni8hed--one 
idler one fashion, another after another — but each most appropriately 
suited to the nature and habits of the specific animal, and the kind of 
aliment required for its support. We see it even in the general con- 
dition of the inferior creation, which is so ordered in the great majority 
of instances, that each living creature gets the measure of good, of 
which it is capable, and with which it is satisfied. And then there 
are prospective contrivances in connection with all animal natures — 
contrivances formed at one stage of their existence, and preparing 
them for entering upon and enjoying another still before them — such 
as the eyes that are already fashioned in the foetus, and the second 
row of teeth that lie for a time buried in the mouth of the child, and 
spring up only when they are required. 

Now, when we turn to man with his large capacities and lofty aspi- 
rations — growing and rising as he proceeds through life — ^but still 
capable of indefinite expansion, and conscious of desires that can find 
no satisfaction here— does it not impress itself on our minds, that 
there would be something anomalous — at variance with the analogies 
everywhere appearing around us — if man, so formed and constituted, 
should terminate his existence on earth ? He would, in that case, be 
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the only creature that might seem out of place in the world, and that 

always the more, the higher he rose in the scale of intelligence and 

, purity : in him alone there would be powers implanted, which seemed 

to fail of their proper end and object '^ A brute arrives at a point of 

Serfection that he can never pass : in a few years he has all the en- 
owments he is capable of; and were he to live ten thousand more, 
would be the same thing he is at present. Were a human soul thus 
at a stand in her accomplishments, were her faculties to be full blown, 
and incapable of further enlargements, I could imagine it might &11 
away insensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But 
ean we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress of 
improvements, and traveling on from perfection to perfection, after 
having just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and made a 
few discoveries of His infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, must 
perish at her first setting out, and in the very beginning of her 
inquiries ? Would an infinitely wise Being make such glorious crea- 
tures for so mean a purpose f Can He delight in such aoortive intel- 
ligences, such short-lived reasonable beings r How can we find that 
w^om, which shines through all His woAb in the formation of man, 
without looking on this world as only a nursery for the next, and 
believing, that the several generations of rational creatures, which rise 
up and disappear in such quick succession, are only to receive the 
rudiments of their existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted 
into a more friendly climate, where they may flourish to all eternity?"* 
This argument might be presented as one merely arising out of the 
general law of adaptation, and is so presented by Dr. Chdmers in his 
Institutes. But it is the analogies connected with that law, which 
give it all its power to awaken any presumption in favour of a future 
state of being for man, as separate and distinct from the inferior crea- 
tion; for the presumption arises on the contemplation of the apparent 
discrepancy between man's present condition and his present capacities, 
viewed in the light of analogous arrangements in providence. It pro- 
perly belongs, therefore, to the argument from analogy, and shows 
now that argument is capable also of assuming a positive form. It 
bears, too, quite appositely on the real state of the question — which is 
not, as Bishop Butler and most others in his day seemed to think, 
whether the soul is naturally and essentially immortal — ^but whether 
we are warranted to conclude it to be the will and design of God, as 
indicated in our own natures and His government of the world, that it 
should have a prolonged existence in a future state, different from, yet 
closely connected with, the present. 

> Addison, in Spectator, Brit Essayists, tL No. 111. The essaj is a fina 
Bpeoimen of that delicate sensibility and admirably-balanced judgment, which 
enabled Addison often to seize on thoughts that had escaped profound thinkers. 
He introduces the argument merely as a **hint that he had not seen opened 
and improved by others, who had written on the sulject," and as a khid of 
•ubsidiary to the reasons deriTed from the essence and immateriality of tbt 
•oul, which were then chiefly pressed. Bishop Butler contents himself with 
those current reasons, and has in consequence left his chapter on a future lift 
the most imperfect and unsatisfactory of his whole Book. 
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(2.) A second^ and still stronger ground for the general belief in 
such a state is furnished by the actings of conscience. For it belongs 
to this faculty to pronounce authoritatiYcly on what men should and 
should not do, and to record in the secret chambers of the breast sen- 
tences of approval or condemnation, according as the things done are 
perceiyed to have been right or wrong. But there is always a felt 
incompleteness about these judgments of the moral faculty — ^viewed 
simply by themselYCS ; and they rather indicate, that the things so 
judged are fit subjects of reward and punishment, than that they have 
thereby received what is properly due. In short, the authority of 
conscience, by its very nature, stands related to a higher authority, 
whose will it recognizes, whose verdict it anticipates. And, as Bishop 
Butler justly remarks concerning it in his sermons, '' if not forcibly 
stopt, it naturally and always of course goes on to anticipate a higher 
and more effectual sentence which shall hereafter second and affirm its 
own." 

It is from the powerful sway that conscience has in awakening such 
anticipations, and its tendency to connect its own awards with those 
of a righteous lawgiver, that we are to account for the predominantly 
fearful and gloomy character of men's natiue thoughts respecting a 
future state. There is much in their natural condition to dispose 
them, when looking forward to another region of existence, to clothe 
the prospect in the most agreeable and fascinating colours, that they 
mieht find in it an effectual counterbalance to the manifold troubles 
of life, and a support amid the approaching agonies of death. But 
the reverse is so much the case, that it is the apprehension^ rather 
than the expectation of a future state, which the belief of immortality 
most commonly awakens. And the vividness with which the mind of 
heathen antiquity pictured to itself the punishments of Tartarus — 
appears strangely contrasted with the dim and ghostJike pleasures of 
Elysium. A ready explanation of this peculianty presents itself in 
the common operations of conscience, in which the notes of condenma- 
tion, if not more frequent, are at least greatly more distinct and im- 
pressive than those of satisfaction; and hence, as in glancing upwards, 
its sense of guilt naturally awoke the idea of an offended deity, 
requiring to be appeased by the blood of sacrifice, so in pointing for- 
ward, its sentences of reproof not less naturally cast ominous shadows 
before them, and threw a sombre and forbidding aspect over the coming 
eternity. 

The convictions thus produced in men's minds respecting a future 
world by the natural workings of conscience, it is plain, involve the 
recognition of a moral government of the world, and one tliat is accom- 

Knied with sanctions which are destined to take effect in a state of 
ing after the present. It is, if we may so speak, on the background 
of such a government with such sanctions, that conscience raises in the 
bosom its forebodings of a judgment to come. Nor, indeed, on any 
other ground could it beget either fear or hope for the future. 

(8.) But closely connected with this, and strongly corroborative of 
the argument it affords for a coming existence after the present, is the 
evidence that appears of a moral government in the actual coarse of 
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things — a gOYernment accompanied by present sanctions. All this we 
announce as a tliird, and, upon the whole, the most tangible and con- 
vincing reason for the anticipation of a future state of retribution. 
But here it will be necessary to go into some detail, as it is in connec- 
tion with this part of the argument that divines in this country have 
most commonly erred, and, by a strange inversion, have sough^ for 
proof of a future state of retribution rather in the mequdlities of the 
Divine government, or its apparent want of moral rectitude and 
present sanctions, than its possession of these. Thus, it is mentioned 
oy Jeremy Taylor, in his sermon on the death of Sir George Dalston, 
as one of the things '* which God has competently taught to all man- 
kind, that the soul of man does not die; that though things may be 
ill here, yet to the good, who usually feel most of the evils of this life, 
they should end in honour and advantages. When virtue," he adds, 
«made man poor, and free speaking of brave truths made the wise to 
lose their liberty: when an excellent life hastened an opprobriouB 
death, and the ooeying reason and our conscience lost us our fives, or 
at least all the means and conditions of enjoying them, it was but time 
to look about for another state of things, where justice should rule, 
and virtue find her own portion." The want of justice here, and 
virtue's bereavement of her proper reward, is thus represented as the 
main reason and impelling motive for anticipating a better state of 
things hereafter. And a long array of similar representations might 
be produced from the works of English moralists and theologians. 

But we would rather point to the manifestation of this error — ^the 
error of overlooking the connection between a present and a future 
recompense — ^as exhibited in a more doctrinal form, and with a more 
direct injustice to the character of Scripture, by those who have 
treated of the religious tenets and prospects of the Jews. Not unfine- 
quently do we fiad the one presented as the antithesis of the other — as 
if the expectation of a future recompense could only begin to take 
effect when the other began to eive way. This is done in the coarsest 
manner by Spencer in his work, De Leg. Hebrseorum (L. I., c. vi.,) 
where, it is alleged the ancient Israelites were so gross and sensual, so 
addicted to the flesh and the world, as to be incapable of being moved 
by anything but present rewards and punishments; and — which is 
but another modification of the same view — since idol-worship owed 
its influence chiefly to the expectations of present good or ill, which 
its imaginary deities were supposed to have at their command, so the 
tendency to idolatry amon^ the Israelites required to be met by tempo- 
ral threatenings and promises. As if God were willing by any sort of 
means to attach men to His service, and were content to fight idolatry 
with its own weapons, provided only He could induce His people to 
render Him a formal and mercenary homage ! The view of Warbur* 
ton, as usual, differs only in a slight degree from Spencer's. It 
proceeds on the idea, that down to the later periods of the Jewish 
commonwealth, every thing was administered by what he calls an 
extraordinary providence of present rewards and punishments, which 
supplied the place of the yet undiscovered and altogether unknown 
future world ; and that in proportion as the extraordinary providence 
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broke down, the belief of a future state of reward and pnnishment rose 
in its stead. Dean Graves, in bis work on the Pentateuch, follows 
much in the same track, although he would not so absolutely exclude 
the belief of a future world from the remoter generations of God's 
people. Among the secondary reasons which he assigns for the em- 
ployment of merely temporal sanctions to the law, he anentions 'Hhe 
intellectual and moral character of the Jewish nation, whieh was 
totally incapable of that pure and rational faith in the sanctions of a 
future state, without which these sanctions cannot effectually promote 
the interests of piety and virtue. Their desires and ideas being con- 
fined to the enjoyments of a present world, they would pay little 
attention to the promises of a future retribution, which they could 
never be sure of being fulfilled.'' (Works, II., p. 222.) No doubt, if 
their desires and ideas were, and must have been, confined to a present 
world; — but why such a necessity? Would it not have been the 
most likely way to give their desires and ideas a loftier direction, to lay 
open to their view something of the good and evil to be inherited in 
the world to comef And if it had consisted with the Divine plan to 
impart this, is it to be imagined, that the Israelites, who were so 
immeasurably superior to all the nations of antiquity in the knowledge 
of Divine truth, should on this point alone have been incapable of 
entertaining ideas, which the very rudest of these were found in some 
measure to possess ? 

But not to spend further time in the disproof of a notion so mani- 
festly incredible and absurd, we must refer more particularly to what 
Dean Graves, in common with many British divines, regards as the 
great reason for the silence observed by Moses in respect to a future 
state. "I contend," he says (Works, il., p. 208,) "that the reality 
of an extraordinary providence (t. e, an administration of present 
rewards and punishments being established by unquestioned authority, 
and by the general nature of the Mosaic code, we can thence satisfac- 
torily account for the omission of a future sanction, and that this is the 
€mly way in which it can be accounted for." The present administra- 
tion of rewards and punishments the only way of accounting for the 
omission of future rewards and punishments I This might have 
been said with some degree of truth, if it had been meant, that 
through the present the future might be described ; but not in the 
sense understood by Dr. Graves, as if the one had been to some extent 
incompatible with the other. The truth and reality of the temporal 
sanction should rather have been viewed as the necessary foundation 
and undoubted evidence of a future retribution. On this point 
Hengstenberg forcibly remarks, " Where this foundation — that, namely, 
of a moral government on earth, a temporal recompense— is not laid, 
there the building of a faith in immortahty is raised on sand, and must 
fall before the first blast. He who does not recognize the temporal 
recompense, must necessarily find in his heart a response to the scoff 
of Yanini at the revelation, 'which, indeed, promises retributions for 
good and bad actions, but only in the life to come, lest the fraud 
should be discovered.' There is to be found in Barth on Claudian, 
p. 1078 sq., a rich collection from heathen authors^ in which despair 
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as to a future recompense is raised on tlie ground of unbelief as to a 
present one. And does not the iiistory of our own age render it clear 
and palpable, how closely the two must hang together? The doubt 
was first directed against the temporal recompense; and it seemed, as 
if the belief of immortality was going to rise, in consequence of this 
Tery misapprehension, to a higher significance and greater stability. 
Supra-naturalistic theologians themselves, such as Knapp and Steudel, 
derived one of their leading proofs of a future retribution from 
deficiencies of the present one. But the real consequence was not 
h)ng in discovering itself. The doctrine of reward, ariven from the 
lower region, could not long maintain its ground in the higher. It 
became manifest that the hope of immortality had fed itself with its 
own heart's blood. 'K ye enjoy not such a recompense on earth,' 
says Richter justly, according to the conceptions of the age, 'God is 
by no means truly righteous, and you find yourselves in opposition to 
your own doctrine.' Where the sentiment, that the world's history 
IS a world's judgment, is first of all heartily received in the true, the 
scriptural sense, there the advance becomes certain and inevitable to 
fidth in the (final) judgment of the world." (Pent. II. p. 673.) 

Earlier and more appalling illustrations, than those referred to in 
this extract, might have been produced of the certainty with which 
disbelief in a present, tends to beget disbelief also in a fnture recom- 
pense. In those great and sweeping calamities, in which all distinc- 
tions seem to be lost between the good and the bad, all alike standing 
in jeopardy of life, or ruthlessly mowed down by the destroyer, it is 
seldom long till a general relaxation of principle, and even total regard- 
lessness of future consequences, comes to prevail. It seems at such 
times as if the very foundations of religion and virtue were destroyed, 
and nothing remained but a selfish and convulsive struggle for the 
interests of the moment : " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die." This is the right reading of the account given by Thucydides 
of the plague at Athens, formerly adverted to, in which the historian 
tells us, '< men were restrained neither by fear of the gods, nor by 
human law ; deeming it all one whether they paid religious worship or 
not, since they saw that all perished alike, and not expecting Uiey 
should live till judgment should be passed on their offences here." 
Similar visitations in later times have always been observed to produce 
similar effects, excepting where religious principle has been so deeply 
rooted and so generally diffused, as to triumph over present appear- 
ances. During the plague of Milan in 1630, deeds of savage cruelty 
and wholesale plunder were committed that would never have been 
thought of in ordinary times. Even in London during the great 
plague in 1665, while there were not wanting proofs of sincere devo- 
tion and living principle, there was also a terrific display of the worst 
passions of human nature. And of times of pestilence generally, 
Niebuhr says in one of his letters, '^ they are always those in which the 
animal and the devilish in human nature assume prominence." The 
lurid light reflected from such apparent temporary suspensions of 
Ood's moral government, abundantly shows what results might be 
anticipated, if its ordinary sanctions did not ezist^ and the present 
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recompenses of good and evil were withdrawn. It would no longer be 
the utterance merely of the fool, but the general sentiment of mankind, 
that there is no Ckid — ^none judging in the earth now, and therefore 
none to judge in eternity hereafter. For, as Hengstenberg remarks 
again, " what (Jod does not do here, neither will He do hereafter. H 
He is indeed the liYine and the righteous Cbd, He cannot merely 
send forth letters of credit for blessing, nor terrify with simple threat- 
enings of future evil." * 

The ground, on which we here rest the natural expectation of a 
future state of reward and punishment, is precisely that which has 
been so solidly laid by Bishop Butler in the second and third chapters 
of his Analoey ; and it may well excite our wonder, that English 
divines especially, who must be well acquainted with the train of 
thought there pursued, should suppose an extraordinary providence, 
or an exact distribution of reward and punishment on earth, to militate 
against either the revelation or the belief of a future state. It is 
simply the want, the apparent or real want, of exactness in these tem<^ 
poral distributions in tne usual course of Providence, which mars the 
completeness of Butler's argument. Yet as things actually stand, he 
does not hesitate to draw from the present aspect and constitution of 
Providence the following conclusions: — First, That the Author of 
nature is not indifferent to virtue and vice; second^, that if Qod 
should reward virtue and punish vice, as such, so that every one may 
upon the whole have his deserts, this distributive justice would not be 
a thing different in kindy but only in degree, from what we experience 
in His present government. It would be that in effect, toward which 
we now see a tendency. It would be no more than the completion of 
that moral government, the principles and beginning of which have 
been shown, oeyond all dispute, discernible in the present constitution 
and course of nature. And from hence it follows, thirdly, that as 
under the natural government of Qod, our experience of those kinds 
and degrees of happiness and misery, which we do experience at 
present, gives just ground to hope for and to fear higher degrees and 
other kinds of both in a future state, supposing a future state admitted; 
so, under His moral government, our experience that virtue and vice 
are actually rewarded and punished at present, in a certain degree, 
gives just ground to hope and to fear, that they may be rewarded and 

1 How strongly the more thinking portion of heathen antiquity clung to the 
doctrine of a retribntiTe proTidence as the abiding ground of hope amid 
appearances fitted to shake it, may be seen alone from the train of argument 

CBued by JuTenal in his ziiith book, where, treating of the prosperities of 
men, he finds consolation in the thought, that they suffer fttmi the inflic- 
tions of an ctU conscience, itself the heaTiest of punishments; that hence, 
things naturally pleasant and agreeable, such as delicious food and wines, fail 
to giTe them satisfaction; that their sleep is disturbed; that they are flight* 
ened with thimder and disease, seeing in such things the signs of an offended 
deity ; and that they go on to worse stages of iniqui^, till they are OTer- 
whelmed with punishment ; and concludes, that if these things are considered, 

Poena guadebis amara 

Nnminis iuTisi tandemque fatebere hetns,^ 
Nee rardum, nee Tiretiam qaemqman «M#Deonim. 
VOL. I. 49 
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ponislied in a higher degree hereafter. And there is ground to think 
that they actoaliy wiU be bo, from the good and bad tendencies of 
virtue and vice, which are essential, and founded in the nature of 
things; whereas the hindrances to their becoming effect are, in num- 
berless cases, not necessary, but artificial only. And it is much more 
likely that these tendencies, as well as the actual rewards and punish- 
ments of virtue and vice, which arise directly out of the nature of 
things, will remain hereailer, than that the accidental hindrances of 
them will. 

The solid foundation which these considerations lay for the expec- 
tation of a future state of reward and punishment, and which, growing 
out of the observation of what is constantly taking place here, must 
be felt in thousands of bosoms that never thought of turning it into 
the form of an argument, is entirely overlooked by Archbishop 
Whately in the essay formerly referred to. He does not, indeed, like 
Warburton and Graves, place the temporal rewards and punishments 
in direct antagonism to the disclosure of a future state; but neither 
does he make any account of the one as constituting a proper ground 
for the expectation of the other, and forming a kind of natural 
stepping-stone to it. His line of argument rather implies that it 
would have the reverse tendency, and that the Jews were only pre- 
pared to receive the doctrine of immortality when their present 
temporal blessings ceased (§ 10.) He deems it absolutely incredible 
that the Israelites, as a people, should have looked for an aflernstate 
of being, seeing that Uieir attention was so very rarely, if at all 
directed to such a state, and seeing also that they so seldom believed 
what was of much easier credence, the temporal promises and threaten- 
ings held out to them. The presumption against it he thinks greatly 
strengthened by the difficulty still experienced in getting people to 
realize the prospect of a future world, notwithstanding the comparar 
tive clearness and frequency with which it is pressed on their notice 
in the (xospel. In this, however, two things are evidently con- 
founded together — ^the speculative knowledge or notional belief, and 
the practical faith of a future state of happiness and misery. For, 
on the same ground that Dr. Whately denies the hope of immortality 
to those who lived under the Jewish dispensation, he might hold it to 
it be very doubtfully or darkly propounded to believers now. Be- 
sides, he is obliged after all to admit, that somehow the doctrine and 
belief of a future state did become prevalent among the Jews long 
before the revelations of the Gospel — an admission which is totally 
subversive of his main positions; for, beyond all dispute, this preva- 
lent belief arose without the doctrine being frequently and directly 
inculcated in any book of authoritative Scripture. It is fatal, also, to 
the argument from 2 Tim. i. 10, <' Jesus Christ, who hath abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel.'' 
For, if the knowledge of a future state existed at all before Christy 
this could not have been brought to light by Him, as a thing till then 
wrapt in utter darkness and obscurity. Nor does the statement of 
the apostle imply that. It merely declares, that by means of Christ's 
Gospel, a clear ligA has been shed on the concerns of a future life; 
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ihej have been brooglit distinctly into view, and set in the foreground 
of His spiritual kingdom. And we have no more reason to maintain, 
from such a declaration, that all was absolute darkness before, than to 
argue Arom Christ being called 'Hhe true light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world" (John i. 9,) that a total ignorance 
reigned before His coming in regard to the things of God's kingdom. 

In truth, it is no more the specific object of the Christian, than it 
was of the earlier dispensations, to disclose and formally establish the 
doctrine of a future state. They both alike take it for granted, and 
have it for their immediate aim to prepare men for entering on its 
realities. Only, in the dispensation of the Gospel, as there the ulti- 
mate provision for eternity is made, and the way laid open into its 
abiding mansions, a light shines upon its momentous interests, which, 
from the nature of things, could not be imparted previously, without 
confounding shadow and substance together, and merging the prepara- 
tory in the final. But still the existence of a future state of reward 
and punishment was implied from the verv first in the history of the 
Divine dispensations, and is not doubtfully indicated in many of the 
earlier notices of Scripture, as among the settled belief of God's 
people. It was implied even in the first institution of a religion of 
mercy and hope for fallen man; since, connecting with God's, worship 
the prospect of a recovery from the ruin of sin, it would have only 
mocked the worshippers with false expectations, unless an immortal 
state of blessedness had .been the issue it contemplated for such as 
faithfully complied with the appointed services. It was implied in 
the special dealings of God with his more honoured servants — such as 
Abel and Enoch before the flood, and after it Abraham and the patri- 
archs — whose history,^ in many of its bearings, is an inexplicable 
riddle, if viewed apart from the hope of better things to come in their 
future destiny. It is implied again as an object of well-grounded &ith 
and expectation, to such persons and their spiritual seed, in the rek^ 
tion which God acknowledged Himself to hold toward them, as their 
God and their Father — ^titles that manifestly bespoke for them an 
abiding interest in his eternal power and Godhead. (Gen. vi. 2: 
Ex. iii. 6, iv. 22; Matt. xxii. 32; Heb. xi. 16.) Could such special 
dealings and revelations have been made to the ancestors of the Jewish 
race without awakening a response in the bosoms of those that re- 
ceived them ? Could they have failed to stimulate and call forth that 
instinctive belief in a future state, which even common providences 
were sufficient to evoke in all other nations of the earth ? The idea 
is utterly incredible : and scanty as the notices are, which are given 
us of their feelings and prospects (for a supernatural restraint was 
laid upon the sacred penmen in this respect,) they yet tell us of a 
hope in death, which was enjoyed by the good — a hope, which it was 
the highest wish of Balaam in his better moods to possess as his own 
last heritage — the hope of being gathered, in the first instance, to 
their fathers in the peaceful chambers of Sheol, and of ultimately 
attaining to a better resurrection. (Gen. xxv. 8, xlix. 33; Num. xxiii. 
10; Heb. xi. 13, 35.) 

These views respecting the earlier dispensations, as connected with 
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the doctrine and belief of a future state, are strongly confirmed by the 
argument maintained in the epistle to the Romans, and that to the 
Hebrews. The professed object of these epistles is to prove the 
necessity of the Christian religion, and its superiority over even the 
true, though imperfect, forms of religion that existed before it. And 
if there had been such an utter lack of any just ground for the expec- 
tation of a future state in the Old Testament dispensations, as is sup- 
posed by those we are now contending against, the chief stress would 
naturally have been laid upon the great omission in this respect which 
had been supplied by the Gospel. But is it so in realitv? So far 
from it, that the reverse is freq^uently stated, and uniformly assumed. 
Ancient as well as present believers looked and hoped for a better 
existence after this. The main discussion in both epistles turns on 
man's relation to the law of God, and (to use the words of Coleridge, 
"Aids to Reflection," vol. i., p. 293,) "to the point, of which this 
law, in its own name, offered no solution — ^the mystery which it left 
behind the veil, or in the cloudy tabernacle of types and figurative 
sacrifices. It was not whether there was a judgment to come, and 
souls to suffer the dread sentence; but rather, what are the means of 
escape? where may grace be found and redemption? Not, therefore, 
that there is a life to come, and a future state; but what each indi- 
vidual soul may hope for itself therein ; and on what grounds : and 
that this state has been rendered an object of aspiration and fervent 
desire, and a source of thanksgiving and exceeding great joy; and by 
whom, and through whom, and for whom, and by what means, and 
under what conditions — ^these are the peculiar and dii^tinguishing 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. These are the revealed lights 
and obtained privileges of the Christian dispensation. Not alone the 
knowledge of the boon, but the precious inestimable boon itself, is the 
grace and truth that came by Jesus Christ. 

To return, however, to our main theme — ^we hold it to be a great 
and unhappy oversight that has been committed by many, who, in 
overlooking the connection between a present and a future recompense, 
have thereby left out of view the very strongest of nature's grounds 
for anticipating an hereafter of weal or woe. But it is quite possible 
to err on the one side as well as on the other. " There is no error so 
crooked as not to have in it some lines of truth." And it seems to us, 
that Hengstenberg, in the treatise already quoted from, has, to some 
extent, overlooked the lines of truth which are in the error he contro- 
verts. It is quite true, as he has correctly and vigorously stated, that 
the temporal is the necessary basis of the future recompense; and that 
it is from what God does here, men are to argue, and in fact do argue 
and infer, regarding what He will do hereafter. It is also true, as 
further stated by him, that a clear knowledge of the breadth and 
purity of God's law, and of the various spiritual ends God aims at in 
His dealings with men on earth, are sufficient to explain many seeming 
irregularities in His outward providence ; as it discovers enough of 
imperfection in the righteousness of the good to account for their 
liablility to sufferings, and enough of evil in the prosperity of the bad 
to render their condition destitute of real blessing. All thb is 
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admitted, and yet one cannot but feel that there is something which is 
left unexplained by it, or not thoroughly met. The assertion of a 
perfect administration of right holds in the full sense, only when eter- 
nity is added to time : that is, when the point now under consideration 
is virtually taken for granted. Looking simply to a present world, it is 
impossible to maintain that the administration is perfect; the more 
impossible, the clearer and more spiritual our views are of the law of 
righteousness. For, how then could the doers of righteousness be 
found to suffer, as is sometimes the case, for their good deeds? or, how 
could prosperi^ of any kind be accorded to the enemies of righteous- 
ness? True, their prosperity may prove in the long run their 
punishment; but only in respect to its bearing on the issues of a 
coming eternity; and even then only as abused on their part, not as 
given on the part of God. In themselves His gif^ are all good ; and 
the commonest bounties of providence, if conferred on the unworthy, 
mark a relative imperfection, at least, in the administration of justice 
on earth. Without some measure, even of real imperfection, where 
would there be room for the cry of an oppressed Church, " Lord, how 
long?'' Or, where again the necessity for the righteous looking so 
much away from the present world, and fixing their expectations on 
what is to come? In truth, a certain degree of imperfection here is as 
much to be expected, and, in a sense also, as necessary as in all the 
preparatory dispensations of God. For it is the feeling of imperfec- 
tion within definite limits, which more especially prompts the soul to 
look and long for a more perfect future. 

To bring uie discussion to a close — ^it is indispensably necessary, in 
order to ground the conviction and belief of a future state of reward 
and punishment, that there should be in the present course of the 
Divine administration palpable and undoubted evidences of a moral 
government of the world. And in furnishing these in such manifold 
variety, and with such singular clearness, consisted the peculiar service 
rendered by the Mosaic dispensation to the doctrine of a future state. 
But enough being seen in the providence of God to establish this 
doctrine in the convictions of men, the appearance, along with that, of 
anomalies and imperfections, must naturally tend to confirm its hold 
on serious minds, and foster the expectation of its future realities; as 
they cannot but feel convinced, that a righteousness, which gives such 
indubitable marks of its stringent operation, shall some time remove 
every defect and perfect its work. They deem it certain, that under 
the government of a God, to whom such righteousness belongs, the 
apparent must at length be adjusted to the real state of things, and 
that all instances of prosperous villany and injured worth must be 
brought to an end. '^ There is much, therefore," to use the words of 
Dr. Chalmers, '^ in the state of our present world, when its phenomena 
are fully read, and rightly interpreted, to warrant the expectation, that 
a time for the final separation of all those grievous unfitnesses and 
irregularities is yet coming — ^when the good and the evil shall be 
separated into two distinct societies, and the same God, who, in virtue 
of His justice, shall appear to the one in the character of an avenger, 
shall, in virtue of His love, stand forth to the other as the kind and 
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munificent Father of a dnteons offiipring, shielded bj His paternal eare 
from all that can offend or annoy in mansions of unspotted holineaa.''* 
Were it not, he justly adds, for the element of justice yisible in God's 
administration, we should have no stepping-stone to arrive at this 
oonclosion. And yet the partial defects and imperfections apparent 
in its present exercise have their share in contributing to the result; 
as they materially tend, when once the conclusion itself is established 
in the mind, to nourish the expectation of another and more perfect 
state to come. 



APPENDIX D. 



ON SACRIFICIAL WORSHIP.— Page 220. 

The great, and we may say, fundamental mistake in the sounder por- 
tion of English theologians, who have written upon primitive sacrifice, 
has been their holding the necessity of a Divine command to prove 
the existence of a Divine origin. They have conceived that the 
absence of such a command would inevitably imply the want of such 
an origin. And hence the whole strength of the argument, as it has 
been usually conducted, is directed to show, that though no command 
is actually recorded, yet the facts of the case prove it to have been 
issued. As a specimen of this style of reasoning, we take the follow- 
ing from Delany : — ^' Nothing but God's command could create a right 
to take away the lives of His creatures. And it is certain that the 
destruction of an innocent creature is not in itself an action acceptable 
to God; and therefore nothing but duty could make it acceptable, and 
nothing but the command of G^d could make it dutiful." (Revelation 
examined with Candour, vol. i, p. 136.) And so generally. Uncom- 
manded sacrifice, it has been presumed, would necessarily have been 
unwarranted and unacceptable; and therefore the right to kill animals 
for clothing, but still more the duty of sacrificing their lives in worship, 
has appeared conclusively to argue the prior existence of a Divine com- 
mand to use them in acts of worship. 

The opponents of this view, on the other hand, have maintained, 
and, we think, have maintained successfully, that if such a command, 
expressly and positively enjoining the sacrifice of animal life in wor- 
ship, had actually been given, it is unaccountable that it should not 
have been recorded — since, to drop it from the record, if so certainly 
given, and so essentially necessary, as is alleged on the other side, was 
nke leaving out the foundation of the whole edifice of primitive wor- 
ship. The only warrantable conclusion we can be entitled to dra^w 
from the silence of Scripture in such a case, is, that no command of 

> Institates, vol. L, p. 181. 
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the kind was really given. So witJi some reason it s alleged; bat 
when the persons who argue and conclude thus, proceed, as they inva^ 
riably do, to the further conclusion, that, since there was no com- 
mand, there was nothing properly divine in the offerings of sacrificial 
worship, they unduly contract the boundaries of the divine in human 
things, and betray, besides, an entire misapprehension of the nature 
of the first dispensation of Qod toward fallen man. This, as we have 
said, is distinguished by the absence of command in everything; 
throughout, it exhibits nothing of law in the strict and proper sense; 
and yet it would surely be a piece of extravagance to maintain that 
there were not, in the procedure of Ood, and in the relation man was 
appointed to hold toward Him, the essential grounds and materials of 
Divine obligation. How readily these were discovered in the Divine 
operations, where still there was no Divine command, may be inferred 
from what is written of the formation of Eve, <<And Adam said, This 
b now bone of my bones, and fiesh of my flesh : she shall be called 
woman (Isha,) because she was taken out of man (Ish).'' He had 
come to know the manner of her formation; the Divine act had been 
disclosed to him, as it had, doubtlesSj^ been in all others in which he 
was personally interested, because in the act there was contained a 
revelation of God, involving responsibilities and duties for His crei^ 
tures. "Therefore," it is sulded, by way of inference from the act of 
Ood, and an inference, if not drawn on the spot by Adam, yet un* 
doubtedly expressing the mind of God, as to what might even then 
have been drawn, and what actually was drawn, by the better portion 
of his immediate descendants, "Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife : and they shall be one 
flesh.'' The act of God alone, without any accompanying conmiancL 
laid the foundation for all coming time of the conjugal relation, and 
not only entitled, but bound men to hold, as of Divine appointment^ 
its virtual incorporations of persons, and corresponding obligations of 
mutual love and fidelity. 

The principle that aught to be hud as the foundation of all just 
reasoning on such subjects, is, that whatever man can plainly learn 
from the revelations Gt>d gives of Himself, to be in accordance with 
the Divine mind and will, that is of (}od, and it is man's duty to 
believe and act accordingly. But the issuing of authoritative com- 
mands is not the onfy way God has of reveahne Hb mind and wiU; 
nor, to creatures made after His own image, and as such, capable of 
understanding and imitating His procedure, is it even the first and 
most natural w^ of doing so. It is rather the manifestations which 
Gt>d gives of Himself in His works and ways, in which they might 
be expected to find the primary grounds of their faith and practice; 
and only, when such had provea to be inadequate, might they require 
to be supplemented by explicit conmiands and stringent enactments. 
Holding, therefore, as we do, that the command to sacrifice was not 
necessary to establish the Divine authority of the rite of sacrifices- 
holding, moreover, that in the Divine act of covering man's person by 
the skins of slain beasts, as the symbol of his guilt being covered 
before Gt>d, there was an actual revelation in the mind of God in 
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regard to His purposes of mercy and forgiveness to the sinfol, pr^ 
cisely such as was afterwards embodied in animal sacrifice — ^we can 
satisfactorily account for the absence of the command, and, at the 
same time, maintain the essentially Divine origin of the rite. And 
the reasoning of Davison and others, on the principle of no command, 
therefore no Divine authority, falls to the ground of itself as a false 
deduction. 

Of course the soundness of our own view, respecting the essentially 
Diyine origin of sacrifice and its properly expiatory character, depend 
upon the correctness of the interpretation we have put upon the 
Divine act referred to. Davison, in common with British divines 
generally, regards it in a merely natural light He sees in it simply 
<'an instance of the Divine wisdom and philanthropy; interposing, 
by the dictation and provision of a more durable clothing, to veil the 
nakedness, and cherish the modesty of our fallen nature, by sin made 
sensible to shame." (P. 24.) This he deems an object worthy of a 
special intervention of Ood, worthy also of a sacrifice of animal life to 
secure its accomplishment; and being so secured, he thinks it quite 
natural that the first pair might afterwards have felt themselves peiv 
fectlv at liberty to use, for the sacred purposes of worship, what toey 
had been taught to consider at their service for the lower purposes of 
corporeal clouiing. This inference might certainly have been Inti- 
mate, if the premises on which it b founded had been accurately 
stated. But there we object. If corporeal clothing alone had been 
the intention of the act, it would have been the fruit of a needless 
interposition — ^the more so, as our first parents were themselves pow^^ 
fully prompted to seek for clothing, and had already found a tempo* 
rary relief. When the instincts and feelings of nature were manifestlv 
so alive to the object, is it to be conceived that the ingenuity and skiU 
which proved sufficient to accomplish so many other operations for 
their natural support and comfort, should have been incompetent 
here ? It is altogether incredible. On simply natural grounds, the 
action admits of no adequate explanation, and must ever appear above 
the occasion, consequently unworthy of God. Besides, how anoma- 
lous, especially in a historical revelation, which ever gives the fore- 
most place to the moral element in (}od's character and ways, if He 
should have appeared thus solicitous about the decent and comfortable 
clothing of men's bodies, and yet have left them wholly in the dark as 
to the way of getting peace and quietness to their consciences? Such 
must have been the case with our first parents, if they were thrown 
entirely upon their \)wn resources in the presentation of sacrificial 
offerings. And so Dr. Davison himself substantially admits. For, 
while he endeavours to account naturally, and by means of the ordi* 
nary principles and feelings of piety, for the offering of animal life in 
sacrifice to God, considered simply as an expression of penitence in 
the offerer, or of His sense of deserved punishment for su, he denies 
it could properly be regarded as an expiation or atonement of euilt; 
and hence postpones this higher aspect of sacrifice altogether, tiU the 
law of Moses, when he conceives it was for the first time introduced. 
Up till that period, therefore, sacrificial worship was but a species of 
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natural religion ; and man had no proper ground from God to expect, 
in answer to His offerings, the assurance of Divine pardon and accept- 
ance. But this, we contend, had it been real, would have been 
anomalous. It would have been to represent God as caring originally 
more for the bodies than for the souls of His people ; and ss utterly 
ignoring at one period of his dealings, what at another He not only 
respects, but exalts to the highest place of importance. How could 
we vindicate the pre-eminently moral character of God's principles of 
dealing, and the unchangeable nature of His administration, if He 
actually had been at first so indifferent in regard to the removal of 
guilt from the conscience, and afterwards so concerned about it, as to 
make all religion hinge on its accomplishment? Any satisfactory 
vindication, in such a ca«e, must necessarily be hopeless. But we are 
convinced, it is not needed; the moral element m pre-eminent in God's ^ 
dealings toward men. It was this which gave its significance and 
worth to His act ot clothing our first parents, as painfully conscious of 
guilt, with the skins of living creatures, whose covering of innocence 
was in a manner put on them. And on the ground alone of what was 
moral in the transaction, symbolically disclosing itself (as usual in 
ancient times) through the natural and corporeal, can we account for 
the sacrifice of slain victims becoming so soon, and continuing so long, 
the grand medium of acceptable communion with God. If, in so 
clothing man, Grod did mean to give indication respecting the covering 
of man's guilt, and men of faith understood Him to do so, all becomes 
intelligible, consistent, and even comparatively plain. But if otherwise, 
all appears strange, irregular, and mysterious.* 

We are not disposed, in a matter of this kind, to lay much stress 
upon philological considerations. Yet it is not unimportant to notice, 
that the technical and constantly recurring expression under the law, 
for the design of expiatory offerings (i^^^y n^^b)) s®^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ 

T T •• - I 

most natural explanation by reference to that fundamental act of God, 
considered in respect to its moral import. To cover upon Bim, as the 
words really mean, is so singular an expression for making an atone- 
ment for guilt, that it could scarcely have arisen without some signi- 
ficant fact in history naturally suggesting it. We certainly have such 
a fact in the circumstance of God's covering upon our first parents 
with the skins oranimals, slain for them, if that was intended to denote 
the covering of their guilt and shame, as pardoned and put away hj 
God. The first great act of forgiveness in connection with the sacn- 

> Dayison's internal reason, as he calls it Tp. 84), against the atoning oharaoter 
of the ante-legal oblations — that Such oblations, cTen under the law, atoned 
only for ceremonial offences, which of necessity had no existence in earliar 
times, scarcely deserves any notice in the present day. It proceeds on a com- 
plete misconception of the law of Moses, which was fundamentally and perva- 
siTcly moral in its character ; so that there never was simply a ceremonial, 
but always along with that a moral element in the duties it required, and tiie 
sins it condemn^. If its oblations did not atone for Ruilt of a moral kind, they 
atoned for nothing. But on this we refer to what is said of the law in our 
second Yolume. 

VOL. I. 60 
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fice of life, would tlms not unfitly have supplied a sacrificial language^ 
as well as formed the basis of a sacrificial worship. 

But if some collateral support may be derived from this quarter to 
the view we have advanced, we certainly must disclaim being indebted 
to another philological consideration, more commonly urged by the 
advocates of the Divine origin of sacrifice. We refer to the argument 
BO much pressed by Lightfoot^ Magee, and others still in the present 
day, and based on what is regarded as a more exact rendering of Gen. 
iv. 7, as if it should be, " If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? 
and if thou doest not well, a mi-offering lieth at the door,** Magee 
calls this 'Hhe plain, natural, and significant interpretation" of the 
words, and vindicates it at great length — more especially on three 
grounds, 1. That the word translated sin (n»l3n) is very frequently 
used in the sense of sin-offering; 2. That when so used, it is usually 
coupled (though a feminine noun) with a verb in the masculine ; andi 
8. That the verb connected with it here, properly has respect to an 
animal (fn*^), and literally denotes, couching or fying down — quite 
appropriately said o^ a beast, but not so of sin. A single fact is per- 
fectly sufficient to put the whole to flight ; the fact, namely, that the 
Hebrew term for sin never bears the import of sin-offering till the 
period of the law, and could not indeed do so, as till then what were 
distinctly called sirirofferrngs were unknown. To give the passage this 
torn, therefore, is to put an arbitrary and unwarranted sense upon the 
principal word, as there used, and nothing but the high authority of 
such men as Lightfoot and Magee could have given it the currency 
which it has so long obtained in this country. The real explanation of 
the feminine noun being coupled with a masculine verb, is to be found 
in the personification of sin as a wild beast, or cunning tempter to 
evil. And the whole passage bears respect to the circumstances of the 
first temptation, and can only, indeed, be correctly understood, when 
these are kept in view: "And Jehovah said unto Cain, why art thou 
wroth ? and why is thy countenance fallen ? Shall there not, if thou 
doest good (viz. in regard to the sacrifice), be acceptance (or, lifting 
up) ? and if thou doest not good, sin coucheth at the door — and unto 
thee shall be its desire, and thou shalt rule over it.'' The last words 
are simply a transference to sin, in its relation to Cain, of what was 
originally said of Eve, in her relation to Adam (Gen. iii. 16); and 
many Jewish (see, for example, the exposition of Sola, Lindenthall, 
and Raphall) as well as Christian interpreters, have discerned the 
allusion, and had respect to it in their exposition. Our translators, 
however, have unhappily understood the parties spoken of to be Cain 
and Abel, instead of Cain and sin, and thereby greatly obscured the 
meaning. The object of the Divine expostulation with Cain b evi- 
dently to show him, in the first instance, that the evil he frowned at 
really lay with himself, in his refusing to acknowledge and serve Gk)d, 
as his brother did. If he would still take this course, the ground of 
complaint should be removed ; he would find acceptance, as well as 
liis brother. But if he refused, then there was but one alternative — 
he could not get rid of sin — ^like an evil genius, it lay couching at the 
door^ ready to prevail over him; but it was for him to do the manly 
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part, and assert his superiority over it. In short, he is reminded by 
a silent reference to the sad circumstances of the fall, that giving way 
to sin, as he was doing, was allowing the weaker principle of his nature 
(represented by the woman in that memorable transaction,) to gain 
the ascendant, while it became him, by cleaving to the right, to keep 
it in subjection ; and it was implied, that if he failed in this, a seoond 
fall should inevitably follow — instead of rising, he must sink. 

While, however, we reject the argument commonly derived from 
this passage in behalf of the Divine origin of sacrifice, we derive an 
argument from it of another kind — viz. from the explicit manner in 
which it connects doing good with the acceptable presentation of 
sacrifice, and its representing sin as unforgiven, unsubdued, reigninff 
in the heart and conduct, if sacrifice was not so performed. Had 
sacrifice not been essentially of God; had it not required the humble 
and chidlike heart of faith to present it aright; had it not carried 
along with it, when so presented, the blessing of forgiveness and grace 
from Heaven, we cannot understand how such singular importance 
should have been attached to it. Like the sacrifice of Christ now, it 
has all the appearance of having then been the great touchstone of an 
accepted and blessed, or a guilty and rejected condition ; not one of 
many, as it would have been if devised by man, but standing compara- 
tively alone as an all-important ordinance of God. 



APPENDIX R 



DOES THE ORIGINAL RELATION OF THE SEED OF ABRAHAM TO THB 
LAND OF CANAAN AFFORD ANY GROUND FOR EXPECTING THXIK 
FINAL RETURN TO IT ? — ^PAQE 317. 

This question very naturally suggests itself in connection with the 
subject discussed in the text, although, from its involving matter of 
controversy, we deemed it better not to enter upon it there. The 
view presented, however, of the relations of the covenant-people, as 
connected with the occupation of Canaan, leads naturally to the con- 
clusion, that their peculiar connection with that territory has ceased 
with the other temporary expedients and shadows to which it belonged. 
The people had certain ends of an immediate kind to frilfil, by means 
of their residence in the land — ^being placed there as representatives 
and bearers of the covenant, more fully to exhibit its character and 
tendencies, and to operate with more effect upon the nations around. 
But while intended to serve this present purpose, their possession of 
the land was also designed to be to the eye of faith an earnest and s 
pledge of the final occupation of a redeemed and glorified earth by 
Christ, and Ilia elect seed of blessing. This is the proper antitype to 
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the possession of the inheritance by the natural seed; in so far as that 
could justly be accounted typical. 

One can easily perceive, therefore, that the representation entirely 
£Buils in its foundation, which is o^n made by recent writers on unful- 
filled prophecy, viz. that the original possession of the land of Canaan 
by the seed of Jacob, was " only a token and earnest of a more glorious 
occupation of the land hereafter to be enjoyed by them." It is con- 
trary to the nature of prophecies of this sort, as determined by the 
history of previous fulfilments, to make an event foreshadow itself — ^to 
make one occupation of the land of Canaan the type of another and 
future occupation of it. As well might it be alleged, that the natural 
Israel having eaten manna in the desert, was a type of their having 
to eat it again, or that their former killing of the passover-lamb fore- 
shadowed their doing so hereafter in some new style, as that their 
ancient occupation of the land of Canaan typified a future and better 
possession of it 

It is possible enough, however, that what we have put here in the 
form of extravagant suppositions, will be readily embraced by many, 
who believe in the future restoration of Israel to Canaan. An entire 
reproduction of the old is now contended for, as necessary to establish 
the literal truthfulness of Scripture. And among other things to be 
expected, we are told, in connection with the return of Israel to 
Canaan, is the building anew, and on a style of higher magnificence, 
of the material temple, the resuscitation of the Levitical priesthood, 
and the re-institution of the fleshly sacrifices and pompous ceremonial 
of the ancient worship. To hold this, indeed, is only to follow to its 
legitimate results the idea, that the former possession of Canaan was 
typical of another ; since, if that earlier possession gave promise of a 
later one, the establishment of the religious economy connected with 
it must have foreshadowed its future restoration. But the notion, in 
this form of it, stands in direct antithesis to the whole genius of the 
New Testament dispensation, and to some of the most explicit state- 
ments also of New Testament Scripture. If any thing be plain in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, it is, that every thing there assumes a spiritual 
character and a universal aspect, as contradistinguished from the local 
and fl^hly. Foreseeing this, the prophet Malachi had said, that in 
the coming age, ^^ incense and a pure offering should in every place be 
offered to the Lord ;" and our Lord Himself announced to the woman 
pf Samaria the approaching abolition of all local distinctions. '^ The 
hour Cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, 
ihall men worship the Father ;'' that is, shall not regard worship ren- 
dered in these places as more sacred or more acceptable than worship 
paid elsewhere. The law with all its limitations of time and place, its 
bodily lustrations and prescribed services, was for the nonage of the 
Church, and in form falls away, remains only in spirit, when the 
Church reaches her maturity. Such, unquestionably, is the argument 
<if the apostle in his epistle to the Galatians; and it would surely be 
to run counter to all sense and reason, if, when the furthest extreme 
firom the nonage condition is attained, the nonage food and discipline 
9hould return. As well might one expect to hear of angels being put 
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into leading-strings ! Nay, it is expressly declared, tliat the abolition 
of the outward forms and services of Judaism was on account of it0 
"weakness and unprofitableness," (Heb. vii. 18 j) and that the law, 
which ordained such things, was of necessity changed or disannulled 
with the introduction of a new priesthood made after the order of 
Melchizedec. (Heb. vii. 12.) And hence those who, in the apostolic 
age insisted on the continued observance of the now antiquated ritee 
of Judaism, were expostulated with by the apostle as virtually making 
void the work of Christ, and acting as if the Church stood at where 
it waa before He came into the world. (Gal. v. 2-4; Col. ii. 14-23.) 

Where such scriptural testimonies, so plain in their terms, and ao 
conclusive in their import, have failed to produce conviction, it would 
be vain to expect any thing from further argumentation. It may be 
proper, however, to present briefly, and more formally than has yet 
been done, what we deem the proper view of IsracFs typical relations, 
with respect more immediately to the subject ng^ under consideration. 
The natural Israel, then, as God's chosen people from among the 
peoples of the earth, were types of the elect seed, the spiritual and 
royal priesthood, whom Christ was to choose out of the world, and 
redeem for His everlasting kingdom. When this latter purpose began 
to be carried into effect, the former, as a matter of course, began to 
give way — ^precisely as the shedding of Christ's blood upon the crofls 
antiquated the whole sacrificial system of Moses. Hence, to indicate 
that the type in this respect has passed into the antitype, believers in 
Christ, of Gentile as well as of Jewish origin, are called Abraham's 
seed (Gal. iii. 29;) Israelites (ch. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 12, 19;) comers 
unto Mount Zion (Heb. xii. 22 ;) citizens of the free or heavenly 
Jerusalem (ib. Gal. iv. 26;) the circumcision (Phil. iii. 3; Col. ii. 11 y 
and in the Apocalypse, which is written throughout in the language of 
symbol and type, they are even called Jews (ch. ii. 9;) while the 
sealed company, in ch. vii., who undoubtedly represent the whole 
multitude of the redeemed, are identified with the sealed of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Further, this spiritual Israel of the New Testament 
are expressly declared to be ^' heirs according to the promise" (GaL 
iii. 29) — the promise, namely, given to Abraham ; for it is as Abrar 
ham's seed that they are designated heirs; and, of course, the posses- 
sion of which they are heirs can be no other than that given by promise 
to Abraham. But then, as the antit3rpical things have now entered, 
not the old narrow and transitory inheritance is to be thought of, but 
that which it typically represented — " the inheritance incorruptiblCi 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away," which now takes its place as an 
object of hope. Accordingly, when the higher things of the Gospel 
are fairly introduced, it is to this nobler inheritance, as alone remain- 
ing, that the desires and expectations of the heirs of salvation are 
pointed. The apostles never allude to any other, when handling the 
case either of believing Jews or converted Gentiles; and when that 
inheritance of endless blessing and glory, the inheritance, as we believe 
it to be, of this earth itself in a state of heavenly perfection, when this 
shall become the possession of a redeemed and glorified church, then 
shall the promise contained in the Old Testament type be fully realized. 
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But may not something specially belonging to Israel be included 
in the antitype? — something to distinguish the natural line of be- 
lievers from those who belong to the seed only by spiritual ties? So, 
sometimes, it is argued, as in Israel Restoredy p. 193 : — " Do they tell 
us the literal Israel was a type of the spiritual ? We instantly grant 
it. Do they tell us again, that therefore there is a spiritual fulfilment 
of the covenant to believers ? "We grant it also. But all this, we 
say, is nothing to the point. You must go farther. "What you need 
to prove is, that Israel of old, whose descendants still exist, was so a 
type of the spiritual Israel, that they were finally to merge, and be lost 
in them whom they typified." There is no need for any such proof: 
the point in question is implied in the very fact of their being types; 
for, as suchj they of necessity merged and became lost in the antitype. 
Was not the Paschal Lamb merged and lost in Christ ? And the veil 
of the temple in Christ's body? And David in the Son of Mary? 
Every type must, as &^ matter of necessitv, share the same fate; and if 
any thing peculiar is reserved for the land or people, who served a 
typical purpose, it must be on some other account than this that it 
shall belong to them. 

More commonly, however, the stress of the argument, as connected 
with the original position of the Israelites, is laid upon the terms of the 
covenant with Abraham, in which Canaan is spoken of as their sure and 
abiding possession. So, among many others, Kurtz {Geschichte des 
Alteii Bundes, p. 128,) who says — "In the renewed promise (Gen. 
xvii. 8,) the possession of the land is called an everlasting possession, 
as the covenant is also called an everlasting covenant. ( V er. 7. 13.) 
That the covenant should be called an everlasting one, cannot appear 
strange, as it is a covenant that must reach its end. If the fruit of 
the covenant is of a permanent kind, such also must be the covenant 
itself, of which it is the fulfilment. The promise of an everlasting 
possession of the land had respect primarily to the pilgrim-condition 
of Abraham, which was such as not to admit of his possessing a single 
footrbreadth in it as his own. But the land of promise is the inherit- 
ance and possession of his seed, and remains so for ever, though Israel 
may have been exiled from the land, and whether the exile may have 
lasted seventy or two thousand years." True, no doubt, if the rela- 
tive position of things continues substantially the same during the 
longer, as during the shorter period of exile; but not, surely, if they 
have undergone an essential change. The seed of Abraham has be- 
come unspeakably ennobled in Christ, and it is but natural to infer, 
that the inheritance also should be correspondingly ennobled. The 
peculiar distinction of Canaan, and that which most of all rendered it 
an inheritance of blessing, was its being God's land. And if in Christ 
the whole earth becomes in the same sense the Lord's, that Canaan 
was of old claimed to be His, then the promise will embrace the 
earth; nor will it be, in such a case, as if Canaan were lost to any 
portion of the seed, but rather as if Canaan were indefinitely widened 
and enlarged to receive them. In like manner, believers have the 
promise, that they shall worship God in His heavenly temple; and 
yet, when the heavenly appears to John in its glory, he sees no temple 
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in it. Does the promise therefore fail? On the contrary, it is in the 
highest sense folfilled. The no-temple simply means, that all has 
become temple, alike sacred and glorious; just as we may say, the 
no-Canaan in Christ has become all-Canaan. The inheritance is not 
lost; it has only ceased to become a part, and extends as far and wide 
as Christ's peculiar possession reaches. (Ps. ii.) Here however^ we 
tread on the confines of prophecy, a field on which at present we do 
not mean to enter, leaving it for another occasion. We simply add, 
in confirmation of what has now been advanced regarding the Abrib- 
hamic covenant, that as the covenant is called everlasting, and the 
land also an everlasting possession, so circumcision b called everlast- 
ing: '^ Mv covenant sl^l be in your flesh for an everlasting covenant." 
(Ver. 13.; But we know for certain, that this was not intended to be 
in the strict sense perpetual. Baptism has virtually taken the place 
of circumcision; and circumcision should have been dropped when 
Christ appeared. It is the sin of the Jews to continue it, and it can- 
not now De to them the pledge of blessing. 
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